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PREFACE. 

nnHE present volume contains the results of some re- 
-*- searches into the folklore of the Greekrspeaking parts 
of Macedonia, carried on in 1900-1 by the author under the 
auspices of the Electors to the Prendergast Studentship and 
of the Governing Body of Emmanuel College. The materials 
thus derived from oral tradition have, in some cases, been sup- 
plemented from local publications. Among the latter, special 
mention must be made of the two excellent booklets on the 
antiquities and folklore of Liakkovikia, by A. D. Gousios, a 
native schoolmaster, frequently quoted in the following pages. 
The peasant almanacks have also yielded a few additional 
sayings concerning the months. 
. The writer has not been content with a bare record of 

Dreams, magic terrors, spells of mighty power, 
Witches, and ghosts who rove at midnight hour, 

but, induced by the example of his betters, has undertaken 
some tentative flights to Zululand, Yungnulgra, Zamboanga, 
the Seranglao and Gorong archipelagoes, and other resorts 
now fashionable among folklorists. Ancient History and 
modem, the Old World and the New have been laid under 
contribution, to the limited extent of the authors reading, 
with the result that many a nursery rhyme, shorn of all its 
familiar simplicity, has been 

Started at home and himted in the dark 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah's ark. 



X Preface 

For these spiritual excursions into the vast unknown, the 
author is chiefly indebted to the guidance of Mr Tyler's and 
Mr Frazer 8 monumental works, to some of Mr Andrew Lang's 
essays, and to various other authorities mentioned in the foot- 
notes. His thanks are also due to his forerunners in the 
pursuit of Modern Greek folklore, and more particularly to 
Mr Tozer, Herr Bemhard Schmidt, MM. Oeorgeakis et Pineau, 
Sir Rennell Rodd and others whose labours it has been his 
modest ambition to supplement. In conclusion, it is the 
author's pleasant duty to acknowledge his obligations to the 
readers of the Cambridge University Press, whose conscientious 
and intelligent revision of the proofs has saved him from many 
a slip. 

G. F. A. 

Emmanuel College, 

Cambridge. 

Marck 25, 1903. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE FOLKLORIST IN MACEDONIA 

|L^ In the Near East, as elsewhere, Western civilization is doing 
its wonted work of reducing all racial and individual character- 
istics to a level of dull uniformity. The process, however, is 
much slower in Macedonia than it is in countries like Egypt, 
Greece, or Roumania. The mountainous character of the 
province, the backward state of commerce, lack of security, and 
the conspicuous absence of means of communication obstruct 
the progress of foreign influence. The same causes keep the 
various districts, and their inhabitants, separated from each 
other. To these impediments are further added the barriers 
of language, creed, and race, all tending to foster that luxuriant 
wealth of superstitious growth, which makes glad the heart 
of the folklorist. 

These features, naturally, are less prominent in the cosmo- 
politan cities on the coast than in the interior of the country, 
and in the interior, again, they are less prominent now than 
they were some years ago. The materials which I collected at 
Salonica and Cavalla were mostly gleaned from the peasants, 
who resort to those centres from the environs for commercial or 
religious purposes, and only in very few cases from native 
citizens. The Khans, or inns, in which these villagers stop, 
may be said to constitute the sole parts of the cities worth 
exploring, and the exploration is neither an easy nor a pleasant 
task. My real harvest was gathered in the thoroughly provin- 
cial towns of Serres and Melenik, the townships of Demir 
Hissar and Nigrita, and the villages adjacent thereto ; as well 
as in places of lesser note, such as Yassilika and Sochos in the 

A. p. 1 



2 Macedonian Folklore 

Chalcidic Trident, the settlements in its three prongs, Provista 
in the valley of the Struma, Pravi in the neighbourhood of 
Philippi, and some of the country around, and to the south of. 
Drama. In all and sundry of these districts I found abundance 
of the things of which I was in quest, and more than I could 
possibly gather within the time allowed by circumstances. 

At Serres I was chiefly beholden for my materials to an 
aged and half-blind nurse, whose acquaintance I made through 
the kind offices of certain Greek ladies, the old woman's 
quondam charges. Kyra Tassio was a rich mine of fairy-lore, 
and though she would insist on going at a rate more in keeping 
with the pace of a motor-car than with the speed of an ordinary 
human hand, I succeeded in filling several note-books from her 
dictation, only to find on examination that a great many of her 
tales had already been substantially reproduced by Hahn, while 
some of the rest were not worth reproducing at all. Still, 
out of the heap of dross, several nuggets of pure gold were 
secured: enough to satisfy the ambition of a moderately 
sanguine explorer. 

M. Tzikopoulos, a learned professor of that town, was good 
enough to assist me in the elucidation of the stories obtained 
from Kyra Tassio and other ancient sources, and to him I am 
also indebted for much valuable information on the dialect of 
the district, as well as for a number of notes on the language 
and customs of South- Western Macedonia, the part of the 
country from which he hailed..* I am all the more grateful to 
M. Tzikopoulos because he made no secret of his hearty con- 
tempt for my pursuits. Philology was his particular hobby, 
and, in proportion as he loved his own hobby, he scorned the 
hobbies of other men. Old wives' tales had no charm for 
M. Tzikopoulos. " It is all nonsense and sheer waste of time," 
he assured me solemnly on more occasions than one, and yet he 
never refused to be questioned. 

M. Zographides of Melenik was another genial old teacher 

^ For my introduction to this gentleman I am indebted to the courtesy of 
M. P. N. Papageorgiou, the well-known scholar and archaeologist, whose 
sympathetic interest in my work will always remain as one of the most pleasant 
reminiscences of my tour. 
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to whose lessons and friendly guidance I owe much. Unlike 
M. Tzikopoulos, this authority was conveniently eclectic in his 
tastes, and his heart was impartially open to all kinds of 
knowledge, from Anthropology to Demonology, and from Philo- 
logy to Phrenology, provided the subject ended in -ology. It 
is true that he also professed the learned man's contempt for 
popular superstition ; but, being of a more tolerant disposition, 
he waived his prejudice, and saw no objection to cross-examining 
his wife and all the old ladies of the neighbourhood on my 
behalf His exertions and those of other local gentlemen were 
crowned with success, as the results amply prove. 

At Melenik I was doomed to a second disappointment at 
the hands of an aged story-teller. Fame described her as a 
walking Arabian Nights Entertainments in a complete and 
unexpurgated edition. But, -when weighed in the balance, she 
was found sadly wanting, and the few things which I lured out 
of her reluctant mouth had to be expurgated to a point of total 
annihilation. A third female — a renowned witch — on whom I 
had been led to build high hopes, showed her diabolical wicked- 
ness by dying a short time before my arrival. 

These failures shook my faith in old women — of the fair 
sex, at all events. But the fortune that favours the folklorist 
enabled me, before leaving Melenik, to fall in with an old 
woman of the opposite sex. Kyr Liatsos, though a mere 
bearded man, was, from the student's point of view, worth at 
least a dozen ordinary old dames rolled into one. 

I found him in his workshop, sitting cross-legged on a rush 
mat, with his baggy breeches well-tucked between the knees. 
Though the owner of broad acres in the vicinity of the town, he 
was compelled, by the memory of past experiences at the hands 
of Bulgarian brigands, and by the fear of similar treatment in 
the future, to ply the needle and ell for a livelihood. In short, 
Kyr Liatsos was a tailor. But, like the Great Mel — his col- 
league of Evan Harrington fame — he was an individual far 
above his station. This became patent from the manner in 
which he received and entertained me. Nothing could be 
more generous, kindly, philosophical, eccentric, and unsartorial 
than his behaviour towards the strange collector of nonsense. 

1—2 
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A glance through a pair of brass-rimmed spectacles, un- 
stably poised on an honestly red nose, satisfied Kyr Liatsoe 
that his visitor had not called for so commonplace an object as 
a pair of trousers. With remarkable mental agility he adjusted 
himself to these new circumstancea The fur-coat, on which he 
was engaged at the moment of my entrance, flew to the other 
end of the shop, one of the apprentices was despatched for a 
bottle of arrack and tobacco, and in two minutes Eyr Liatsos 
was a tailor transformed. 

There being no chairs in the establishment we reclined, my 
guide and I, d Za Grecque on the rush mats which covered the 
floor. I produced my note-books, and my host, after a short 
and somewhat irrelevant preface concerning the political state 
of Europe, the bloodthirsty cruelty of the Macedonian Com- 
mittee, and the insatiable rapacity of the tax-gatherers,, 
plunged into the serious business of the day. It is true that 
his discourse was often interrupted by allusions to matters 
foreign to the subject in hand, and still more often by impre- 
cations and shoes addressed to the apprentices, who preferred 
to listen to their master s tales rather than do his work. Yet, 
in spite of these digressions, Kyr Liatsos never missed or 
tangled the threads of his narrative. 

Meanwhile his wife arrived, and after having given vent to 
some natural astonishment at her lord's novel occupation, she 
collapsed into a corner. Her protests, at first muttered in an 
audible aside, grew fainter and fainter, and at last I thought 
she had fallen asleep. On looking up, however, I discovered 
that she merely stood spell-bound by her gifted husband's 
eloquence. It was only when the latter got up and began to 
romp about the room, .that she felt it her duty to express her 
strong disapprobation of the proceedings. This she did in the 
following terms: 

'* Art thou not ashamed of thyself, O my husband ? Thou 
dancest and makest merry, and thy poor brother has been dead 
scarcely a month." 

Thereupon I perceived that Kyr Liatsos actually wore 
round his fez a black crape band which had not yet had time 
to turn green. I sympathized with the lady for an instant. 
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But the next moment I was completely reassured by her 
husband's retort: 

" Mind thy own business, O woman ! " he answered, gravely, 
but without interrupting his waltz, " and I know how to mind 
mine. It is not for unseemly joy that I dance; but in order 
to show this gentleman the steps of our country dance. My 
motive is scientific. But women cannot comprehend such 
things." 

Having delivered this severe rebuke Kyr Liatsos resumed 
his seat, his pipe and his story. 

Soon after happened something which illustrated even more 
vividly the close resemblance between Kyr Liatsos and the 
Great Mel. A customer was announced: a big Turk, who 
wanted to see Master on business. 

"Business and Turks be damned!" was the emphatic and 
highly uncommercial answer, accompanied by a well-aimed 
shoe at the head of a truant apprentice. 

I insisted that Kyr Liatsos should not neglect his interests 
on my account, and said that I should be extremely sorry if he 
lost any money through his hospitality. 

"Nonsense, sir!" he thundered back, "What is money, 
when compared with the satisfaction of conversing with a man 
like you ? " 

I attempted to bow my thanks for the compliment as 
gracefully as my attitude on the floor permitted. 

It was dark ere I left Kyr Liatsos's cobweb-festooned 
establishment. On my way out I nearly fell over a crowd of 
small Melenikiotes, who, having been apprised of the fact that 
there were glorious doings in the shop, had gathered outside 
the door and were eagerly, though timidly, listening through 
its numerous interstices. 

All my subsequent experiences at Melenik pale beside this 
ever-memorable interview with her Great Tailor. 

My visit to Petritz, though exceedingly fruitful in other 
respects, proved comparatively barren of results so far as my 
special object of research was concerned. I found the district 
in an unsettled condition, and the Turkish authorities, partly 
from genuine fear lest I should come to grief and partly from 
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an equally lively apprehension that I might spy the nakedness 
of the land and the wretchedness thereof, allowed me little 
liberty for folklore. To interview people would have meant 
getting them into trouble, and to be seen taking notes would 
have resulted in getting into trouble myself. All my enquiries 
had, therefore, to be conducted with the utmost secrecy and all 
my writing to be done with curtains drawn closely. 

For this unsuccess I was richly compensated at Nigrita. 
In that township I had the privilege of being the guest of 
a wealthy weaver, whose looms furnished employment to a 
considerable number of hands. His workmen were easily 
induced to dictate to me scores of the songs with which they 
beguiled the tedium of their daylong toil, while many others 
were likewise pressed into the service of Ethnology. So that 
when I departed I had several note-books filled with multi- 
farious information on men and things. In this place I also 
had an opportunity of assisting at a local dance in the ' middle- 
space * (fi€(Tox&pi) of the village. But my readers will be spared 
the description of a function which is infinitely more interesting 
in real life than on paper. 

The thing which impressed me most deeply throughout my 
tour was the astonishing facility with which the people entered 
into the spirit of the enterprise. That I was the first person 
who had ever explored the country with the avowed purpose of 
picking up old wives* tales and superstitions was evident from 
the surprise and incredulity with which my first questions were 
everywhere received by the peasants. Yet no sooner were their 
fears of being the victims of a practical joke dispelled than they 
evinced the shrewdest comprehension of the nature and value 
of the work. In this I could not help thinking that the 
Macedonian folk presented a most flattering contrast to the 
rural population of western lands. Like the latter they are 
naturally shy of divulging their cherished beliefs to a stranger ; 
but it is not difficult to overcome their shyness. A little tact 
in most cases and a little silver in some are sufficient to loosen 
their tongues. 

Another and more formidable obstacle was the suspicion 
that my curiosity was prompted by sinister motives. The 
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Christians in Turkey are so frequently harassed by the 
authorities on account of their national aspirations and political 
sympathies that a new-comer is always an object of mistrust. 
Every stranger is a detective until he has proved himself to 
be an honest man. For all these reasons it is imperative to 
approach the humble folk through their betters; those who 
are free from superstition themselves, and at the sanae time are 
enlightened enough to appreciate the importance of the study of 
superstition and courteous enough to exert their influence on 
the student's behalf. To people of this class I seldom appealed 
in vain. Their native urbanity, quickened by the Greek's love 
for the Englishman, made them always ready to place their 
services at my disposal.^ On one occasion alone I failed, and 
my failure deserves to be recorded as a warning to others. It 
shows how the work is not to be done. 

It happened in a small village on the eastern coast of the 
Chalcidic Peninsula. I had been informed that two old 
women, who dwelt in a certain cottage, were considered the 
greatest living authorities on funeral laments. Confident in 
my own powers of persuasion, I neglected to secure the support 
of a local magnate ; but I forthwith proceeded to the abode of 
the Muses, note-book in hand, and explained to them the 
object of my visit. As soon as the meaning of my errand 
broke on their intelligence, their kindly faces assumed the 
aspect of the Eumenides in pursuit of a matricide : 

" What ! " they exclaimed both in one voice, " You good-for- 
nothing ! You vagabond ! You want to hold us up to ridicule 
all over the world ? Is that what you mean, eh ? " 

I assured them that nothing was further from my thoughts. 
But my words had no other effect than to intensify the old 
dames' choler, and I found it advisable to beat a hasty and 
undignified retreat. As I fled, my ears continued ringing with 
the shrill accents and angry expletives of the enraged menads. 

^ Want of space renders it impossible to give a complete lii^t of all the 
individuals who have obliged me with their aid. But I should be wanting in 
common gratitude if I forbore to mention M. Athenaeos, an official of the 
Ottoman Begie at Ca valla, who spared no pains in persuading the peasants, who 
worked in the tobacco-stores, to disclose their treasures to me. 
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I did not repeat the experiment. 

Great part of my material was collected during late summer 
and early autumn, in the open fields and vineyards, whenever 
the relative absence of brigandage and agitation rendered that 
possible, and on the roads while travelling from one place to 
another. On the latter occasions my fellow-travellers, and 
more especially my muleteers, were made to supply me with 
information. Very often the songs with which they cheered 
the way were at the conclusion of the journey dictated to me. 

But my best work was done by the cottage fireside. During 
the long evenings of winter it is the custom for families to 
meet and spend the time in social companionship (vvxrepL), 
The women in these reunions generally keep their hands 
busy knitting, and, of course,, their tongues gossiping. The 
men smoke and discuss politics. Now and again the work 
is laid aside, the debate is adjourned, and they all listen 
attentively to the tale which some ancient dame is telling for 
the benefit of the youngsters. On special occasions, such as 
the eves of saints' days, these gatherings assume an entirely 
festive character. No work is done, but the time is devoted to 
stories, riddles and songs, hence known as ' Sitting-up Songs * 
{Ka0L<rri/ca), 

The old Klephtic ballads are also still sung not only on the 
mountains but in the fields and plains, and in all places where 
the ear of the police cannot reach. Nay, at feasts and fairs, 
and wherever Greeks are gathered together, a round or two of 
the " bell-mouthed glass " is enough to make them cast fear to 
the winds and give musical expression to their patriotic feelings. 
Even in the towns on the coast, where serenades and love-ditties 
are so much in vogue and the Turkish commissaries of police 
so much in evidence, the epic is not forgotten. At Cavalla 
I met one evening an Epirot highlander, who invited me to 
a tavern and promised to regale me with " such songs as had 
never been heard before." He fulfilled his promise to the 
letter. Wheu all the habitues were gone, the shutters were 
put up, and the lights, for the fear of the Turks, were turned 
down, my friend cleared his throat and commenced one of the 
wildest and most thrilling melodies that has ever assailed my 
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ear. By little and little his enthusiasm got the better of his 
discretion ; his voice rose and swelled until the grimy apart- 
ment was peopled with the shades of heroes, the dark corners 
were illuminated with the splendour of heroic deeds, and the 
dirty tavern was transformed into a romantic battle-field on 
which Freedom met and overcame Tyranny. It was a pathetic 
scene, notwithstanding its grotesqueness. The tavern-keeper 
and his servant were the only hearers besides njyself Through 
the dim light of the apartment I could see their eyes glittering 
with the sort of fire which has ere now kindled revolutions 
aud changed the map of South-Eastern Europe. A deep sigh 
was the only applause which greeted the end of the song ; but 
the bard felt richly rewarded. He had relieved his own over- 
burdened heart and had also succeeded in stirring the hearts of 
his audience. He emptied his glass and departed with a brief 
" Good night." 

Of the blind minstrels who once were so popular through- 
out the Greek world I found few remnants in Macedonia. The 
tribe has fallen on evil days. Civilization and barbarism have 
proved alike fatal to its existence, and its few representatives 
eke out a precarious livelihood by singing the products of their 
rustic muse at village fiairs and weddings. Barba Sterios, 
whom I described elsewhere,* seems to have been in very truth 
the last of the Macedonian minstrels. 

From such sources are drawn most of the materials out of 
which the present work has been compiled.* Even where the 
information is not quite new, I venture to hope that it may be 
found useful as a corroboration or correction at first hand of the 
experiences already recorded by others. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that this volume exhausts the wealth of Macedonian 
folklore. It only represents the harvest gathered by one 
individual of limited means within a limited space of time. 



1 Songs of Modem Greece, pp. 6 foil. 

3 A great many of the tales and songs collected had to be excluded either 
because they were too well known or because they lay beyond the scope of the 
present volume. At some future date I may have an opportunity of publishing 
a selection from them. 
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Another student with greater resources at his command might 
find an aftermath well worth the trouble of gleaning. 

Such a student, however, must be one not unwilling to £ace 
hardship and danger. He must also be one prepared to look 
upon brigands chiefly in the light of auxiliaries to the excite- 
ment of rough travel, and upon Turkish Government officials 
as interesting psychological phenomena. These qualifications, 
a Colt revolver, a Turkish fez, a small medicine chest, a 
moderate stock of humour, and a plentiful stock of insect- 
killing powder are among the absolutely indispensable items 
of the complete Macedonian traveller's outfit. A kodak may 
or may not prove useful ; but in either case it will have to be 
smuggled into the country or imported on the clear under- 
standing that it is not an infernal machine — a point on which 
the Custom House authorities are slow to be convinced, unless 
argument is reinforced by bakshish. Note-books and maps are 
to be used only in the dark, figuratively speaking ; for a sight 
of those suspicious articles may earn the traveller the reputation 
of a secret political agent, — one dealing in "treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils" — and lead to the awkward consequences which such 
a reputation usually entails, including a rapid march under 
escort to the nearest sea-port. The escort will indeed be 
described in official parlance as a guard of honour, and the 
expulsion as a signal proof of the Sultan's solicitude for the 
traveller's safety ; but these polite euphemisms will not alter 
the situation to any appreciable extent. 



CHAPTER 11. 



THE FOLK-CALENDAR AND THE SEASONS. 

Time among the peasantry of Macedonia is measured not 
so much by the conventional calendar as by the labours and 
festivals which are proper to the various seasons of the year. 
Seed-time, harvest, and vintage ; the Feast of St George, or the 
bonfires of St John — these are some of the landmarks in the 
peasant's life. In most cases the Roman designations of the 
months, meaningless to Greek ears, have been corrupted into 
forms to which popular ingenuity has readily assigned a 
plausible derivation ; in others they have been replaced by 
names descriptive of the occupations which form the principal 
feature of every month ; while a third class of months is known 
by the name of the greatest saint whose feast occurs during 
each one of them. These characteristic appellations lend to the 
folk-calendar a variety and freshness of colour such as one 
would vainly seek in the artificial almanacks of more highly 
cultured communities ; a possible exception to this rule being 
offered only by the picturesque nomenclature of the Dutch 
months, and by the short-lived, because artificial, return to 
Nature initiated by the French during their Revolution. 

There are wise saws attached to each month; some con- 
taining the fruit of past experience, others a shrewd forecast of 
the future. Many of these products of rustic lore are from 
time to time inserted in the cheap publications — Kazamias — of 
Constantinople and Athens, which in some respects correspond 
to our own Old Moore's Almanack. ' Many more are to be 
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culled in the country districts directly from the peasants 
themselves. But, whether they are embodied in halfpenny 
pamphlets or flourish freely in the open fields, these sayings 
have their roots deep in the soil of popular conviction. The 
weather is, of course, the theme upon which the village sage 
mostly loves to exercise his wisdom ; for it is upon the weather 
that the well-being of both herdsman and husbandman chiefly 
depends. Several specimens of Macedonian weather-lore will 
be found in the following pages. As a general rule they are in 
verse, terse and concise as behoves the utterances of a popular 
oracle. On the other hand, it must be confessed, these com- 
positions sometimes exhibit all the insensibility to rhyme from 
which sufiFer the illiterate everywhere. Most of these adages 
are as widely known in Southern Greece as in the Greek- 
speaking parts of Macedonia. 

The Four Seasons, 

The traditional division of the year into four seasons is 
recognized by the popular muse in the following distich: 

TpeU fi,rjv€<; elv rf ''Avoi^i Koi rpeU to KaXotcalpr 
Tp€t9 elvai TO 'Kivcnrcopo^ xat rpet? ^apv^ XeififSvaf;, 

"Three months ai"e Spring, and three Summer; 
Three are Autumn, and three keen Winter." 

^ i.q. ^dipfywiiipow. 



CHAPTER III. 

JANUARY, FEBRUARY 'and MARCH. 

The first month of the year is known as the 'Breeder' 
{Tevvdprff;), the corruption of the name (from 'lavovdpio^) 
having suggested a meaning according well with the main 
characteristic of the month ; for it is at this time of year that 
cattle are wont to breed (yevvovv). It is also called the 'Great' 
or 'Long Month' (MeyaXo? or Tpavo^ M^o,^\ ^^ contradistinc- 
tion to February ; and the 'Pruner' (KXaSeifT?;?). It is good to 
prune and trim trees and vines in this month, regardless of all 
other considerations : 

Tevvdpr) firjva xXaBeve, (f>€yydpi fifjv ^erd^ri^, 

"In January look thy plants to prune, 
And hoed thou not the progress of the moon.'* 

The force of the injunction will be fully appreciated by 
those who know how deep and universal is the importance 
attributed to the moon by the popular mind. 

An omen is drawn from the observation of the weather 
on the Epiphany : 

Xapd '9 Ta ^cora rd (rreyvd teal rrj Kajj/irprj ^pefiemj. 

"A dry Epiphany and dripping Easter- tide 
Betoken joy and plenty through the country-side." 

This is the reverse of our English adages " A green Yule 
makes a fat churchyard," "January fair, the Lord have 
mercy!" and other pessimistic proverbs well known to weather- 
lorists.^ 

1 See B. Inwards, Weather Lore^ pp. 10 foil. ; The Book of Days^ ed. by 
B. Chambers, vol. i. p. 22. 
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A piece of culinary advice is conveyed by these rhymes : 

n^TTa, Korra rov revvdptf, 
KofCKopa TOP 'Wtovfipti, 

"In January make of hen thy pie, 
And leave the cock to fat until July." 

Fehruary. 
February {^€l3povapio<:) has had its name turned into 
<I>X€)8<i/w;9, which, according to the folk-etymologist, means the 
*Vein-sweller,* because during this month the veins ((^XcySe?) of 
the earth are swollen with water — an idea also expressed by our 
own folk appellation of the month : February fill-dyke. The 
same idea is embodied in the ominous saw : 

'O ^XelSapTf^ <f>\€l3€^ dvolr/ei Kai iroprcu^ a^>€LKvd€i, 
"February opens many a vein and closes many a door,** 

that is, it is the cause of many a death. 

But, notwithstanding his ferocity, February still is the 
forerunner of the blissful time in store for us : 

^Xe/Saprj^ Krj &v ^Xe^Stfiy, 

KakoKaipiaU fivpi^ei, 

M^ Ai/ £q>o'17 koX Ka/cidajf^ 

Mcc' '9 TO X^oi't 6d fia<; x^^V* 
"February, though the veins he swell, 
Still of spring and summer will he smell ; 
But if perchance he wrathful grows. 
He'll bury us beneath the snows.*' 

February is likewise called Mixpd^ firjva^ or Kovrao- 
<l>\€fiapo<;, that is, ' Little Month ' or ' Lame February.'* 

On Feb. 2nd is celebrated the feast of the Purification of 
the Virgin (t^9 'TirairavTTJt;), our Candlemas Day. The 
weather which prevails on that day is expected to last forty 
days — a period which occurs constantly in modem Greek 

^ The word Kovrads * lame ' is by some identified with the Albanian Koutzi 
* little,' as in the word Eoatzo-Ylach, where it is said to mean Little V^TaUaoh, 
in contradistinction to the Great Wallachs of the mediaeval MeyaXopXaxia 
(Thessaly). The usual translation is *lame' or 'lisping,' an epithet referring 
to the pronunciation of the Wallachs. These deriTations are given under all 
possible reservations and should not be taken for more than they are worth. 
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prognostications concerning the weather and is also familiar 
in the folklore of most European countries. The superstition 
attached to this day is also common. Sir Thomas Browne, 
in his Vulgar Errors, quotes a Latin distich expressive of a 
parallel belief: 

Si sol splendescat Maria purificante, 

Major erit glacies post festum quam fiiit ante ; 

which is well reproduced in the homely Scottish rhyme: 

If Candlemass day be dry and fair, 
The half o* winter's to come and mair. 
If Candlemass day be wet and foul, 
The half o' winter's gane at Yule.^ 

Another Scotch proverb refers distinctly to the "forty days." 

Saint Swithin's day, gin ye do rain, 
For forty days it will remain ; 
Saint Swithin's day, an ye be fair. 
For forty days 't will rain nae mair.^ 

Gay also alludes to the superstition in his Trivia : 

How, if on Swithin's feast the welkin lowers, 
And ev'ry penthouse streams with hasty showers, 
Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain, 
And wash the pavement with incessant rain.^ 

Similar beliefs are still entertained by our own folk with 
regard to other days about this time of year, such as the 
12th of January; the 13th (St Hilary's); the 22nd (St 
Vincent's); and the 25th (St Paul's) of the same month*; 
while the idea of the quarantaine (in the old sense of the word) 
occurs in some French rhymes concerning St Medard's Day 
(July 8) and the Day of Saints Gervais and Protais (June 19).' 

1 R. Inwards, Weather Lore, p. 20 ; The Book of Days, vol. i. p. 214. 
3 R. Inwards, Weather Lore, pp. 37, 38 ; The Book of Days, vol. i. p. 672. 
» Bk I. 183-6. 

* On the last mentioned day the learned writer in The Book of Days 
(vol. I. p. 157) as well as R. Inwards (Weather Lore, pp. 15 foil.) should be 
consulted by those interested in the subject. 
^ S'il pleut le jour de Saint M^dard, 

U pleut quarante jours plus tard; 
S'il pleut le jour de Saint Gervais et de Saint Protais, 
II pleut quarante jours aprds. 

The Book of Days, vol. n. p. 63. 
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March. 

'Atto MapTi; KoXoKatpi Ktj air Avyovaro yeifi&vwi. 

"Summer sets in with March and Winter with August," 

emphatically declares the popular proverb. In accordance with 
this observation omens are especially looked for at this season 
of the awakening of Nature. The sight of a lamb, for instance, 
is a sign that he who has seen one first will be excessively fond 
of sleep during the summer, the animal being regarded as a 
symbol of sloth. The opposite conclusion is drawn from the 
sight of a sprightly and restless kid. 

During the first three days of the month the peasants, and 
more particularly their wives and daughters, rise early in the 
morning and hurry to the fields, vying with each other which of 
them will be the first to hear "the herald melodies of spring." 
The call of the cuckoo is anxiously expected, and lucky is he or she 
who hears it first. Parties are formed and repair to the fields 
on purpose and, as soon as it is heard, they gather wild berries 
and bring them home. The voice of the bird is accepted as an 
assurance that gloomy winter with its frosts and snows has 
departed, and with it has disappeared the necessity of keeping 
indoors — a necessity peculiarly distasteful to the southern 
temperament. Spring with its congenial freedom is close at 
hand. The trees begin to blossom and to burst into bud, 
impelled thereto by the soft south-easterly breeze hence known 
as the ' tree-sweller ' (o <f>ova'KoS€VTpLTff<;), This is the glad 
message which the cuckoo brings to the Macedonian. The 
ancients regarded the appearance of the bird with similar 
feelings, as is shown by Hesiods words: "When the cuckoo 
begins to cry cuckoo ! amidst the foliage of the oak and fills 

the hearts of men over the boundless -earth with joy "^ 

However, the modern sage warns us not to be premature in 
our rejoicings ; for €Pa<; kovkko^ he Kavet rrjv avoi^i " One 
cuckoo does not make a spring," another sentiment which finds 
its prototype in antiquity .^ 

1 W. and D. 486-7. 

^ Cp. the ancient proverb ixla. xc^^^y ^ap o^ irotct. Arist. Eth, N. i. 7, 15. 
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The very anticipations which make the farmer and the 
shepherd rejoice are, nevertheless, a source of grief to those 
whose livelihood depends on the duration of "keen winter." 
Charcoal-burners hate the cuckoo whose notes announce the 
approach of fine weather. Mischievous urchins turn this cir- 
cumstance to account and delight in teasing the unfortunate 
charcoal-burners by shouting cuckoo! cuckoo! after them. 

The bird is also credited with a malicious sense of humour, 
and in order to escape from its ridicule some of the peasants 
avoid partaking of too sumptuous a breakfast during the 
spring. 

The cuckoo, viewed from another standpoint, is considered 
an emblem of dreary desolation, a sentiment which finds ex- 
pression in the popular saying Cfjuetve kovkico^, "lonely as a 
cuckoo." It is further said of one who has wasted much money 
on a profitless enterprise that "he has paid for a cuckoo the 
price of a nightingale " — rov Kocrrtaev 6 kov/cko<; ar^hovt. Such 
is the penalty which the cuckoo has to pay for its popularity.^ 

The%Russians also regard the cuckoo as "a type of the 
orphan state." But nevertheless they, in common with most 
Slavonic races, look upon it with much respect.^ Our own 
country-folk are not indifiFerent to the appearance of the cuckoo, 
as the following rhymes, heard in Lancashire, testify : 

"The cuckoo struts in April, 
Sings in May, 
Flies away 
First cock of hay."3 

The mournful notes of the bird known as gyon are likewise 
heard with pleasure and for a similar reason. But of all the 

^ The game of Hide and Seek (r6 Kpvtpro) is also known by the name ctu:k 
(xa/fouftc Tb ico«5/c), from the cry used by the hiding children. This may be worth 
noting by students of cuckoo-customs. It has already been conjectured that the 
game in question is perhaps related to a custom of hunting the cuckoo. See 
Animal Superstitions and Totemismj by N. W. Thomas, in Folklore^ vol. xi. 
p. 260, n. 1. 

2 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People^ pp. 214 foil. 

' For other English rhymes and the omens drawn from the call of the 
bird when first heard, etc. see R. Inwards, Weather Lore^ pp. 30, 164; The 
Book of Days, Yol. i. pp. 629 foil. 

A, F. 2 
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forerunners of the vernal season none is greeted with greater 
joy than the swallow. In Macedonia, as in Southern Greece, 
the return of the bird is hailed with hearty enthusiasm. Its 
building under the eaves, or on the rafters of a house is 
welcomed as an omen of wealth, and it is believed that he 
who destroys its nest will be punished with freckles on his 
face and hands. On the first of March the boys are in the 
habit of constructing a wooden image of the bird, revolving on 
a pivot, which they adorn with flowers, and with it in their 
hands they go round the houses in groups a-gooding, that is 
singing a song of congratulations in return for which they receive 
various gifts. The following is a specimen of the Swallow-song 
in use among the inhabitants of Liakkovikia, a village in south- 
eastern Macedonia : 

The SwalloW'Song, 

The swallow is coming from across the black sea. 
It has crossed the sea for us and founded a fortress. 
It has sat and sung in the middle of March's court. 

"0 March, my goodly March, and thou dreadful February, 
How far hast thou travelled to learn thy letters? 
Letters royal, such as children learn? 

"The schoolmaster has sent us that thou mayest give us five eggs, 
And if thou hast not five eggs, give us the clucking hen, 
To lay eggs and brood over them and draw her chickens after her." 

March is come : he is welcome ; 

The blossoms burst forth, the land is filled with scent. 

Out with fleas and bugs, in with health and joy ! ^ 

The allusion to fleas and bugs, irrelevant as it may seem, is 
of considerable interest to the folklorist. Both insects appear 
again and again in the Macedonian spring and summer cere- 
monies, and we shall have an opportunity of returning to them 
more than once in the sequel. 

The custom of going about with the swallow existed among 

1 The original is given in A. A. TovffLov, *'H Kara rb Hdyyaiov Xtbpa,' p. 43. 
For variants see Songs of Modem Greece^ p. 174 ; Passow, Nos. 305-308. 
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the ancient Greeks (p^eXtSoi/ifeei' : dyelpeiv rij 'xjeXiBovi), and 
one of the swallow-songs popular in antiquity has fortunately 
come down to us.^ But the Romans also received the "har- 
binger of spring" with cordial hospitality,' and so did the 
Teutons and the old Slavonians. The latter looked upon the 
bird's early arrival as a promise of an abundant harvest, and 
upon its presence among them as a safeguard against fire and 
lightning, and they supposed the robbing of its nest to bring 
down " terrible evils on the head of the robber."' Indeed the 
springtime customs of the modern Russians are very much like 
those prevalent in Macedonia. The first of March is by tradition 
set apart for the reception of the Spring. Morning excursions 
into the fields are in great vogue. The wooden image of the 
swallow finds a parallel in their clay image of the lark, and the 
swallow-song in similar compositions sung in honour of Vesna, 
the vernal season, or of Lada, the vernal goddess of love and 
fertility.* 

On the same day the Macedonian mothers tie round their 
children's wrists a skein consisting of red and white yam, 
twisted together and called after the month (o fuipTrf<;, or 17 
fidpra). The children at the sight of a swallow throw this 
thread to the bird, as an offering, or place it under a stone. A 
few days after they lift the stone and, if they find beneath it a 
swarm of ants, they anticipate a healthy and prosperous year ; 
the reverse, should the thread lie deserted. The explanation of 
this custom must perhaps be sought in some forgotten notion of 
a sympathetic relation between the skein and the child which 
wore it. A parallel is offered by the practice of some of the 
natives of New South Wales who placed the tooth extracted 
from the gums of a lad under the bark of a tree, and " if the 
ants ran over it, the natives believed that the boy would suffer 
from a disease of the mouth."' The presence of the ants is in 

1 Athen. vm. 360 b. 

' Fallimor? an verU praenuntia yenit hinindo? Ovid, Fast. ii. 853. 

'' * Balston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 211-214. Gp. the Suffolk 
sayings about the robin, * ' You must not take robin's eggs ; if you do, you will 
get your legs broken," **It is unlucky to kill a robin,*' etc., The Book of Days, 
vol. I. p. 678. 

* F. Bonney, quoted by J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. i. p. 50. 

2—2 
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Macedonia interpreted symbolically as indicating " health and 
abundance " ; but the custom bears a strong general analogy to 
the one cited above. Our explanation derives additional support 
from another custom which seems to be based on a similar 
idea. 

The first drawn tooth is kept by the child for a while care- 
fully and then is thrown on the roof, accompanied with this 
invocation of the crow : 

Na, Kovpovva /i\ KOKKoko 
Kal S69 /Aou ctiepivLO, 
Na poKavify) ra KovKKid, 
Ntt Tporyci} Tra^ifidBi, 

" dear crow, here is a tooth of bone, 
Take it and give me a tooth of iron instead, 
That I may be able to chew beans 
And to crunch dry biscuits." 

Now, the practice of disposing of a child's first tooth in a 
more or less mysterious way is well-nigh universal, and so is the 
formula which accompanies the action. The closest parallel 
to the Macedonian custom is, strangely enough, presented by 
the natives of the Seranglao and Gorong archipelagoes, where 
the tooth is thrown on the roof The South Slavonians teach 
their children to throw the tooth into a dark comer and say, 
" Mouse, mouse, there is a bone tooth ; give me an iron tooth 
instead.'* The words, it will be seen, are almost identical with 
those used by the Macedonian children, but the animal appealed 
to is, as in the majority of such cases, a mouse or rat, owing to 
the firmness and excellence by which the teeth of these rodents 
are distinguished. The practice in these cases is explained on the 
doctrine of the sympathy which continues to subsist between the 
extracted tooth and its former owner.^ This idea connects the 
Macedonian custom with the swallow custom already discussed, 
and the appeal to the crow is probably due to an adaptation 
of the tooth-ceremony to some child's crow-song correspond- 
ing to the swallow-song, a hypothesis which becomes more than 

1 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. i. pp. 62, 63. 
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probable when we consider that such a song (/copoivca-fjua) was 
actually known in antiquity and is mentioned by Athenaeus^ 
in connection with the swallow-song (xeXiSovccrfia). In both 
cases we find the bird appealed to as a bringer of good luck 
generally, and in both cases something connected with the child 
is thrown to it: a skein to the swallow, a tooth to the crow. 
The motive in both seems to be to draw upon the child 
a blessing through the sympathetic agency of things which 
belonged to it. 

The first three days of March are known by the name of 
Drymiais {^pvfitais:). During those days the peasants refrain 
firom washing clothes and from bathing. They do not prune 
their trees nor do they plant ; for they believe that the trees 
will at once wither. The same belief holds with regard to the 
last three days and all Wednesdays and Fridays of the month. 
As a proof that those days are unlucky, especially for gardening 
purposes, they advise you to try the following experiment: 
Take seven twigs, strip them of their leaves, mark them each 
with the name of a day of the week, and then put them in a 
jug filled with water. If you examine them a few days later, 
you will find that they have all put forth new leaves, except 
those marked with the names of the fatal days.^ 

In some parts of Macedonia the superstition prevails that a 
priest should not divulge to his parishioners on which day of 
the week will be the first of March, or he will lose his wife. 
The origin of this belief is enveloped in obscurity, the usual 
attribute of folk-beliefs. It may possibly have arisen in an 
effort on the part of the Church to prevent the people fi-om 
continuing the pagan rites customary on this day. In any case, 
it is not devoid of interest as a historic survival from times 
when village communes were so ignorant as to depend entirely 
on their pastors for information regarding days and seasons. 

The Macedonian peasants, partial as they are to March, are 
not blind to his defects. The bitterness of March winds has 
earned the month the nickname of the 'Flayer' (Tidprqs:)- 

1 Athen. vni. 359. 

^ We shall speak on this subject at greater length in dealing with the same 
superstition in the chapter on August'. 
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His mutability of mood and addiction to sudden changes are 
emphasized by numerous sayings: 

'O MapT)79 W9 TO yiw fia to '^o</>a€i, 
(09 TO fipdBv TO ^pofidei. 

"Sir March before midday 
With frost the lamb will slay ; 
But, ere the sun doth sink, 
With heat he makes it stink." 
Again, 

Ma/)Ti;9 €Pi /eal 'xaltia /edvei • 
IIoTe teXaiei, wore yeXdei, 

" March, like a baby spoilt, is full of whims : 
At times he cries, at times with fun he brims." 

Our own peasants, d propos of the inconstancy of March 
weather, observe : " March comes in like a lamb, and goes out 
like a lion.''^ The reverse is also supposed to be true. 

His apparently unaccountable transitions from a fine to 
a foul temper are explained by the Macedonians on the 
hypothesis that March has two wives, one of whom is young 
and fair, gay and laughter-loving; the other old and ugly, 
morose and peevish. When he looks at the former, he smiles 
with pleasure; when at the latter, he frowns in anger. 

The appetizing effect of March's chilly blasts is described as 
the month's excessive greediness : 

Mdprrjf: irevTeyidfiaTO^ 
KaJ TrdXi 7r€ivacrfjL€vo^. 

"March never, never has his fill; 
Meals five a day : he's hungry still." 

The sun of March is supposed to be fatal to a girl's 
complexion : 

'OTrcSj^et KojpTfv dicpL^r], 

ToO Mdprri rfKios fiijv ttj htrj, 

"Who has a daughter fair 
Of March's sun beware.'' 

1 R. Inwards, Weather Lore, p. 24. Cp. "If the old year goes out like a 
lion, the new year will come in like a lamb," ih. p. 5. 
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A red and white thread worn round the wrist is supposed 
to act as a charm and to preserve a damsel from the rays 
of March's sun. 

To revert from the ornamental to the useful, the folk-sage 
counsels his friends in didactic fifteen-syllable verse : 

Tov Maprrf ^vXa (f)v\ay€' firjv Kayjfp^ ra irdkovKia, 

" In the month of March save thy firewood, and do not burn up thy 
stakes." 



The same idea is implied in another saw, rather too 
Hogarthian for translation : 

Ma/DT^y? 6p0o')(ia'T7)<; koX iraXov/coKavTi]^. 

It would not be amiss to conclude the delinquencies of this 
eccentric month with the Macedonian version of a legend 
familiar to students of our own North-country weather-lore. 
It is said that there was once a poor old woman, and she had 
an only goat, which she had preserved most anxiously through 
a long and severe winter. At the end of March, deceived by 
an exceptionally fine day, she ventured to let her goat out 
to graze, and, in the exuberance of her joy, she defied March 
by snapping her fingers at him and exclaiming in derision, 
"pritz March, I fear thee no longer!" But alas! her self- 
congratulation was premature. March, exasperated by^ the 
insult, determined to punish the old lady and to this end he 
borrowed three days from his neighbour April. During this 
new lease of life he brought about so keen a frost, that the 
poor old woman's goat was starved to death. Another form 
of the same story, prevalent at Liakkovikia, allots to the old 
woman three kids, and adds that not only the kids but their 
mistress also were frozen to death on a spot outside the village, 
to this day called The old woman's leap (T179 ypyaf; to Trr/Srjfia)} 

^ A. A. TowrioVf **H Kara to ndrfYOiov Xibpa^* p. 44. 
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This story will bring to most readers* minds the old Scotch 
rhyme of 

The Borrowing Days. 

March borrowed from Aperill 
Three days and they were ilL 
The first b^gan wi' wiad and weet, 
The next come in with snaw and sleet, 
The third was sic a bitter freeze, 
It froze the birds' claws to the trees. 

A variant of this rhyme alludes to " three hoggs upon a 
hill." March for the purpose of " garring them dee," borrowed 
three days "from Aperill," and tried the "wind and weet" etc. 
However the sheep, one is glad to hear, survived the ordeal, for 
it is related that 

When the three were past and gane, 

The three silly hoggs came hirpling hame.^ 



^ The first yersion I had from the lips of an old Sootchman, and it differs 
slightly from the text of the Newcastle Leader, reproduced in St Jameti^s Gazette, 
April 2, 1901, whence oomes the latter variant given above. For other versions 
see B. Inwards, Weather Lore, pp. 27 foil. 

Several interesting details concerning this mysterious loan and the kindred 
superstition of the Faoilteach, or the first days of February, borrowed by that 
month from January, are to be found in The Book of Days, vol. i. p. 448. 



CHAPTER IV. 



EASTERTIDE. 



It is perhaps more than a coincidence, and at all events 
quite appropriate, that the great Christian feast of the Resurrec- 
tion — redemption and universal renovation — should fall at 
that time of year when Nature herself awakening hears 

The new -creating word, and starts to life, 

In every heightened form, from pain and death 

For ever free.^ 

This coincidence reveals itself in many curious customs con- 
nected with the festival, and enables us to interpret several 
popular practices which otherwise would be unintelligible. 
In fact, we most probably have here one of the numerous 
instances of old pagan observances surviving beneath the 
tolerant cloak of Christianity — the past peeping through the 
mask of the present. It is a thesis no longer in need of 
demonstration that the new religion, wherever it has penetrated, 
from the shores of Crete to those of Iceland, has everywhere 
displayed a far-seeing eagerness to enlist in its service what 
might assist its own propagation in existing belief and prac- 
tice. Macedonia forms no exception to this general rule. 

The heathen festival on which Easter was grafted in Greek- 
speaking countries most likely was the Lesser Eleusinia, the 
return of Persephone, which symbolised the resurrection of 
Nature and which the ancient Hellenes celebrated about this 

1 Thomson'jB Seasons, 
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time of year. The modern Macedonians are, of course, utterly 
unconscious of any incongruity between the creed whicli they 
profess and the customs which they observe. To the peasant, 
Easter is simply a season of rejoicing. If he were pressed for 
the reason of his joy, he would probably be unable to give a 
clear answer, or, if he gave one, red eggs and roasted lambs 
would be found to play as important a part in his conception 
of the festival as the religious ceremonies which accompany and 
sanctify the proceedings. His view is vividly expressed in the 
children's rhymes which are often heard in Macedonia at this 
season : 

T16t€ vap0* t; Tlaa'xaXidy 

Me ra KOtcKiva t avyd, 

Me T dpvovBi \ Tov ralSdf etc. 

" Oh, when will Easter come, bringing with her red Qggs, a lamb in a 
tray, etc.'' 

The Easter festivities are ushered in by a long period of 
strict abstinence known as the Great Forty-Day Fast (17 MeyoKfj 
XapaKoarri — Lent). The two Sundays before Lent are re- 
spectively called Meat-Sunday {'AiroKped) and Cheese-Sunday 
(Tvpivtj). The week between them answers to the Carnival 
of Western Christendom, and during it, in the big towns on 
the coast the usual merriment is heightened by masquerades 
(KapvafidXta or fiacKapdSe^i), a custom which, as the name 
implies, has been borrowed from Italy and is not to be confused 
with similar observances prevalent in the interior of the 
country at other times of the year. It also corresponds with 
the Russian Mdalyanitsa, or Butter- Week. Cheese-Sunday is 
made the occasion of many interesting observances. Before 
proceeding to a description of these, however, it may be well 
to note some points of resemblance between the new and the 
old celebrations. 

The modern Western Carnival has been traced to the 
ancient Roman Saturnalia, and this parallelism has led folk- 
lorists to conjecture that Lent also may be the descendant 
"under a thin disguise, of a period of temperance which was 
annually observed, from superstitious motives, by Italian 
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farmers long before the Christian era."* Should this hypo- 
thesis be established, then the Eastern Meat- Week might 
likewise be ascribed to the old Cronia, which was the Greek 
counterpart of the Saturnalia. The Eastern Lent might 
further be compared with the fast which preceded the celebra- 
tion of the mysteries of Eleusis, in commemoration of Demeter's 
long abstinence from food during her search for her lost 
daughter. But precise identification is hardly possible owing to 
the slightness of the evidence at our comma-nd. What is 
absolutely certain is the fact that abstinence from food and 
from the gratification of all other appetites was and still is 
practised by various races at seed-time "for the purpose of 
thereby promoting the growth of the crops,"* a kind of charm, 
acting through the sympathetic connection which is supposed 
to exist between the sower and the seed. 



Cheese- Sunday (KvpiaK^ r?)? Tvpivrj<;), 

The boys of each village rise early in the morning and, 
divided into several parties, go forth collecting bundles of fire- 
wood, which they pile up on the tops of the heights and hills 
in the neighbourhood. These preparations completed, they 
amuse themselves during the rest of the day by throwing 
stones with a sling, each shot accompanied with these mys- 
terious words: "Whithersoever this arrow hies, may the flea 
follow in its track" (ott irdr) t] awyira Ky 6 -^uWo? KarairohL)? 
In some districts of Macedonia these slings are replaced by 
actual cross-bows generally constructed of a fragment of a 
barrel-hoop, which is passed through a hole at the end of a 
stock. The missile, — a long nail as a rule — laid in the groove 
of the stock, is propelled by a string drawn tight across the 
bow and held fast by a catch, which is nailed to the stock, 
acting as a sort of trigger. At nightfall the bonfires built up 
in the morning are kindled, and the boys jump over them. 

1 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. m. p. 146. 

2 J6. vol. n. pp. 209 foil. 

' A. A. Vovclov, **H Kara to Harfyawv Xdpa,* p. 41. 
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Identical customs are observed in several Slavonic countries. 
** In some parts of Russia," says Ralston, " the end or death of 
winter is celebrated on the last day of the Butter- Week, by the 
burning of ' the straw Mujik ' — a heap of straw, to which each 
of the participators in the ceremony contributes his portion." 
In Bulgaria ''during the whole week, the children amuse them- 
selves by shooting with bows and arrows, a custom which... is 
supposed, by some imaginative writers, to have referred in 
olden times to the victory obtained by the sunbeams — the 
arrows of the far-darting Apollo — over the forces of cold and 
darkness."* 

The custom of kindling bonfires on the first Sunday in Lent 
and of throwing missiles into the air prevails in many parts of 
Western Europe. In Swabia the arrows and stones are replaced 
by thin round pieces of wood. In all these cases of pagan 
survival* the bonfires are built by boys on the crests of moun- 
tains and hills as in Macedonia. Whether the Greeks of this 
province have borrowed the pastime of stone and arrow shooting 
from their Slav neighbours or have inherited it from their own 
remote ancestors,' it would be diflBcult to say. But in any 
case it is an interesting relic of bygone times. Apart from any 
symbolical or ritual significance which may or may not lurk 
in the practice, the use of the sling and the bow by the 
Macedonian boys at play is instructive as a conspicuous 
instance of a custom outliving in the form of a game the 
serious business of which it originally was only an imitation. 
Toy bows and slings are extremely popular among boys all 
over Europe at certain times of the year, and keeping up, as 
they do, the memory of a warlike art now extinct, are regarded 
by ethnologists as sportive survivals of ancient culture, if not 
of ancient cult.* The bonfires and the flea will reappear in 
connection with the Midsummer festivities. 



^ Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 210. 

« J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. ni. pp. 238 foil. 

' In ancient times the Eaunians in Asia Minor, who regarded themselves as 
being of Cretan origin, used to turn out armed, *' hitting the air with their 
spears and saying that thej were expelling the foreign gods." Hdt. i. 172. 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture, voL i. p. 73. 
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In the evening of Cheese-Sunday it is the custom for the 
younger members of the community to call on their elder 
relatives, godfathers and godmothers, in order to beg forgiveness 
for their trespasses and beseech their blessing. Women, for some 
reason or other, take with them a cake, an orange or a lemon 
as a propitiatory offering to those on whom they call. The sym- 
bolic meaning of these gifts, if they ever had one, has long since 
gone the way of all tradition. It may be worth while, however, 
to recall that this amiable act of duty was once in vogue among 
our own folk also. On the mid Sunday of Lent it was the 
custom to go a-motheringy that is to pay a formal visit to one's 
parents, especially the female one, and to take to them some 
slight gift, such as a cake or a trinket. Whence the day itself 
was named Mothering Sunday.^ The similarity between the 
old English and the modem Macedonian practice is well 
illustrated by Herrick's lines to Dianeme: 

He to thee a simnell^ bring, 
*Gainst thou go'st a-mothering ; 
So that, when she blesseth thee, 
Half that blessing thou'lt give me.^ 

The analogy extends to the festivity peculiar to the day. 
At supper-time a tripod is set near the hearth, or in the middle 
of the room, and upon it is placed a wooden or copper tray 
(acvl). Round the table thus extemporized sit the members 
of the family cross-legged, with the chief of the household at 
the head. The repast is as sumptuous as befits the eve of a 
long fast, and a cake forms one of the most conspicuous items 
on the menu. Before they commence eating the younger 
members of the family kneel to their elders {kclvovv or ffd^ovv 
fierdvota) and obtain absolution, after which performance the 
banquet begins. 

When the plates are removed there follows an amusing game 
called 'Gaping* (;^a<r/ca) and corresponding to our Christmas 
game of Bob-cherry or Bobbing Apple. A long thread is tied 

1 The Book of Days, vol. i. p. 336. 

* i.q. Lent-Cake. 

* Hesperides 686. 
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to the end of a stick, and from it is suspended a bit of con- 
fectionery (x«^/8^<?), or a boiled egg. The person that holds it 
bobs it towards the others who sit in a ring, with their mouths 
wide open, trying to catch the morsel by turns. Their struggles 
and failures naturally cause much jollity and the game soon 
gets exciting. This amusement is succeeded by songs sung 
round the table and sometimes by dancing. 

A quaint superstition attached to the proceedings of this 
evening deserves mention. If anyone of those present happens 
to sneeze, it is imperative that he should tear a bit off the front 
of his shirt, in order to ward off evil influences. 

Kadapif ^fiSofidSa. 

The days that follow form a sharp contrast to this feast. 
With Monday begins Cleaning- Week (Kadapif ^^SofjABa), a 
period of puriflcation both of body and of soul. The cooking 
utensils are washed and polished with a vast deal of bustle and 
noise; the floors are scrubbed, all traces of the preceding 
rejoicings are scrupulously effaced, and the peasant household 
assumes an unwonted look of puritanical austerity. The gloom 
is deepened by the total abstention from meat and drink, 
which is attempted by many and accomplished by a few during 
the first three days of the week. This period of rigid and 
uncompromising fast, called Tpifiepo, is concluded on Wednesday 
evening. Then a truly lenten pie of boiled cabbages and 
pounded walnuts, called TptfjLepoirrjTTa, is solemnly eaten and, 
undoubtedly, relished by those who succeeded in going through 
the three days' starvation. 

In some places, however, the sanctimonious misery of this 
week is disturbed by certain feeble reflections of the festivities 
which went before. These spectral revivals of gaiety in various 
districts take various forms, and as a rule are confined to 
Monday. At Salonica, for instance, on the KaOaprj Aevrepa a 
band of youths dressed in kilts, so as to represent brigands, but 
wearing their masks on the back of their heads, are allowed by 
the police to play at highwaymen. They parade the streets, 
with a roasted lamb, stuck on the top of a pole, at the head of 
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the procession, singing Klephtic songs, and when they have 
reached the open country, they seize a point of vantage, hold 
up all carriages that happen to pass by, and extort from the not 
unwilling passengers a tribute of money. Then they adjourn 
to a meadow where they eat, drink, sing, and make merry. 
The proceedings bear a close resemblance to the ' Montem ' 
festivity once popular at Eton.* 

At Serres and Melenik the people repair to picnics in the 
country. In the latter place the usual resort is a hill crowned 
by an old monastery. The natives in describing the festival 
told me that ** they went to pull out the serpent " {va ^ydXovv 
TO (f)€lBi) — now a mere and all but meaningless phrase, but 
possibly a survival of a belief akin to the Highland superstition 
that "a week previous to St Bridget's Day the serpents are 
obliged to leave their holes under giound.'" The date of this 
Western feast (1st Feb. o.s.) corresponds roughly with the 
time in which Lent usually begins. The evidence which we 
possess does not warrant the assumption that the practice has 
any connection with ophiolatry. Yet it seems to point to some 
symbolic meaning of new life derived from the serpent's annual 
"renewal by casting its old slough."'. 

At Sochos, again, during this week they have masquerades. 
Youths dressed in fustanellas execute military dances with 
swords; others array themselves in goat-skins, covering head 
and face beneath a conical cap {fcoKirdfci) decorated with flowers 
and tassels, while strings of monstrous bells dangle from their 
waists. Thus formidably adorned they stop the damsels in the 
street, examining their head-gear for coins and abstracting as 
many as they can find. They also lie in wait round the corners 
and try to frighten the unwary passer-by into liberality. Finally 
they betake themselves to the open space in the middle of 
the village, reserved for dancing {iMeao'x&pL\ and there they 
make merry on the proceeds of their sportive robbery. 

^ For a very interesting account of this festival see The Book of Days, 
vol. u. p. 665. 

2 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 225. 

' Tylor, Primitive Culture^ vol. n. p. 241. 
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Tot) Aa^dpov. 

The Feast of Lazarus is also in some districts made the 
occasion of song and rejoicing. At Nigrita, for example, on 
that day girls and boys go about the streets singing and dancing 
and collecting presents — a form of begging known to the 
ancients by the name of aryepfio^, and to our own peasants as 
going a-coming, gooding, and so forth. The dancers are called 
Aa^apivai<;, and their songs Aa^apiava or Aa^apLtariKa (sc. 
TpayovBta), Most of these compositions have been handed 
down from mother to daughter for ages, and unfortunately 
have suffered much in transmission. I give below some of the 
least mutilated fragments which I was enabled to pick up. 
As the reader will see, the subject of the song is for the most 
part adapted to the circumstances of the person to whom it is 
addressed. 

I. 

To a damsel betrothed, 

Hw rral^* 6 Tovptco^ r aXoyo fcp 6 ^par>fKO^ to Kapdfii 
"Eto"' Tra/fet ic ei^a^ veiovracKO^ p,€ rrjv KoXrjv aTTcJj^ct. 
'2 rd yovard rrjv erraipve, \ rd fidria rrjv ^CKov<r€y 
'S rd fidria, \ rd fiaroffyvWa k'q dvdfieaa \ rd <l>pvSLa. 

"As the Turk dallies with his steed and the Frank with his ship, 
Even 80 dallies a youth with his fair one. 
He will take her on his knees and kiss her on the eyes, 
On the eyes, on the eyelids, and between the eyebrows." 

II. 

To a love-lorn youth, 

Kei V dyairdf;, Xeffevrrf fi\ aretXe yvpeyfre, 

SretXe Ttfv dB€p<f)i] <rov trpo^evijTLaaa, 

K'p &v 8^' aov hmaovVf irdXi avp€ /jLova')(pf;» 

'Aj/€/Sa \ TO TTTfydBi Krj dpyoXd^rjae, 

NA fia^dO'^Tovv KOTriWai*; 6\o €fiop<f)ai'i, 

^dpOy Kcu Keivrj irov 0€\, Keivrj V d/yair^f:. 
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KXi^' T171', Xe/Shn-fj fi, Kkhlr rrfv, icXc'^' rtfv iripSi/eay 
Xvp' Tfjv '9 ra Kop^ovKoyta^ '9 tA -^XA fiovvd, 
Kei irov T^mXovv t dtfSopui Koi r aypia wovXcd, 

"Where thy love dwells, my brave youth, thither send and ask. 
Send thy sister as a match-maker. 
And if they give her not to thee, go thyself. 
Go up to the fountain and set to wooing, 
That maidens passing fair may be gathered there. 
That amongst them may also come she whom thou lovest. 
Then carry her off, my brave youth, carry her off, carry off the pretty 

partridge, 
Take her to the hills, to the high mountain-peaks. 
Where the nightingales and the wild birds sing." 

III. 

To a newly-married woman. 

Bov^ovBd * fi, ri rpaveveaai xal aipvei^; to /eafidpi ; 
To 7ra>9 vd fir^v rpavevdHfiaL Ka\ aipvw ro Ka/mpi ; 
'Eyci '^ft> dvrpa ^aaiKea koi ireOepov d(l)€VTrf, 
Kal iredepk fiaaiXta-aa /cal '70) fiaaCkoirovKa. 

"*My dear little bride, wherefore dost thou draw thyself up, and hold 

thy head high?' 
* How can I but draw myself up and hold my head high ? 
I have a king for a husband and a lord for a father-in-law, 
My mother-in-law is a queen, and a princess I.''' 

IV. 

To a young mother, 

lAdva ^ir ak j(dp*a€ 6 0€o^ rd hvo irepiarepovSia, 
lAdva fi, vd ra irepiKaX^^ Kvpio fi vd rov Sofafiy?, 
Na ;^atpi7<rat '9 to ydfio ti;9, v d\\d^rf<; '9 t^ X^P^ *"/^' 
Na 8*^9 Ky Vo rov Kopi^o rrf^ irepSiKia vd yvpl^ow, 
UepBUui, 'XfivaoTTephiKay XP^^^ pLaXafiarivia^ 

^ This word is new to me, bat I take it to be a synonym of Kop4>opo&yta, 
•hill-tops.* 

> A synonym of the dim. wvipovda, * a dear little bride,' from the Bulgarian 
boziOf * bride.' 

A. P. 3 
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*^ Mother to whom Qod has given this pair of tender dovelets, 
Mother dear, pray for them and praiae the Lord for them. 
Mayest thou rejoice at her marriage, dreas for her wedding; 
Mayest thou witness a flock of young partridges encircling her hosom, 
Toung partridges, golden partridges, partridges of purest gold." 



V. 

The enterprising lover. 

"Ei/a? Xefiivrriq teal vreXrjq xal ^va 'fto iraWqKapL 
Mc ral^ iia')(aipai^ irepTrareit Ttf ^ci>pa <l>ofi€pi^€f 
T^ j((opa i<t>o/3€pL^€ /eal rov^ KoT^afnraaijSe^' 
" Fid So fi re t^ KaXoiJSa ftou, ^id Bo /jl re rif koX'^ fiov, 
Na <f>/eidaa) airiria irerpwrd Koi aKaXaif; fiapfiap€vuiL<:. 
Na <^Kidaw Koi r oK&vi fiov \ rijv dxpa rtf daXdaaa, 
Na KOcrKLvl^dD fidXafia vd ire^n fiapyapLTapif 
Ki) Vo rd Koafciviap^ra vd Biv* t^9 Aa^apivac^" 

^A brave youth, a noble gallant lad, 

Is strolling armed with knives and thi'eatening the village ; 

He threatened the village and its notables thus : 
*Come, give my fair love to me, come give up my fair one. 

That I may build a stone palace with marble stairs, 

That I may build my threshing-floor on the shore of the sea, 

To sift gold, and let pearls drop beneath. 

And of the sifbings give a share to the Maids of Lazarus.' '' 

At Liakkovikia the same custom prevails on the morning 
of Palm Sunday (KvpiaKrf rwv Bataov). As the congregation 
streams out of church, the girls of the village form parties 
of threes and fours and, each holding a gold-embroidered 
handkerchief or two, go about singing outside each house 
songs appropriate to the age and condition of the occupants. 
The carol is accompanied by more or less elegant contortions 
of the body and vigorous wavings of the handkerchiefs. The 
songstresses are known as BatarpaL^: or *Palm Maids' and 
their carols as BatriKa.^ 

^ A. A. Tovfflov, **H «rara to TLdYyaiov Xupa,* p. 45. 
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Holy Week (Me7«Xi7 ^fiBofiaBa). 

Holy Thursday {Mey aXrf Ile^T?;). In some districts on 
this day, as well as on Lady Day (March 25th), the people 
are in the habit of hanging from the balconies and the windows 
of their houses red kerchiefs or sashes. On this day also the 
Paschal eggs are dyed. The peasant mother takes the first 
coloured egg and with it crosses (Biaaravpcovei) her child's face 
and neck, saying : I^okklvo <rdp t avyo^ koI yepo aav rt) irirpa, 
that is, " Mayest thou grow red as is this egg, and strong as a 
stone." This egg is then placed near the icon of the Panaghia 
and is left there until the following year, when a new one takes 
its place. The red colour of the Easter eggs and of the kerchiefs 
mentioned above is explained by folklorists as referring to the 
brightness of spring. On this day they also make a kind of 
cakes, called from their shape "turtle-doves" (S€ico;^TbCpat9), 
with a clove or a grain of pepper doing duty as an eye. 

Good Friday (MeydXrj Hapaa-Kcvi]). On this day the 
peiasants eschew all kinds of food prepared with vinegar, 
because, they say, it was on this day that the Jews moistened 
our Lord's lips with vinegar. 

Holy Saturday (Meyako Sd^/Saro). They are careful not 
to wash their heads, lest their hair should turn grey. 

Easter Sunday (lldo-xa, Ila<rxO'\Ld, or Aafiirpi], "Bright"). 
This last name corresponds to the Russian Svyetlaya and may 
be compared with our own Easter,^ both of which appellations 
suggest brightness. The Resurrection is celebrated twice. 
First at a midnight mass on the eve (Ilpcorrf 'Avda-Taaif;), and 
again about mid-day on Easter Day {^evrepa ^ Avdaraai^). 
The first is also called Ka\o9 A6709X or the "Good Word." 
The gospel for the day is read out in the churchyard beneath the 
star-bespangled sky and is immediately followed by the hymn 
beginning with the words " Christ is risen " (X/jto-ro? dvearr)), 
in which the whole congregation joins. The announcement 

^ A. -Sax. Edstret O.H.G. Ostara, a goddess of light or spring, in honour of 
whom a festival was celebrated in April, whenoe this month was called Easter- 
mSndth. Dr Annandale's Diet. 8,v, 

3—2 
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of the "good word" is greeted with loud peals of fire-arms 
and with the sound of bells or the wood gongs (ai^fiavrpa) still 
in use in some parts of the country. In the midst of this uproar 
the priest holds up a lighted candle and calls on the congregation 
to " Come and receive light " (AcOtc Xd/Sere <l>m). The faithful 
obey the summons with great alacrity. There is an onrush at 
the priest, and those who get near him first kindle their candles 
at the very fountain-head of light ; the less fortunate, or less 
muscular, ones have to be content with illumination at second 
hand.^ But the result irom a purely aesthetic point of view is 
the same. The dark night is suddenly lighted up with hundreds 
of small flickering flames, trembling in the hands of people 
anxious to escape from the fire-arms, squibs, and crackers, which 
boom and hiss in dangerous proximity all round them. 

On the tapers secured at the cost of so much exertion, not 
unattended by some risk to life and limb, is set a propor- 
tionally high value. The miraculous powers attributed to 
these Easter tapers may be compared to those which were 
ascribed to the Candlemas candles in Catholic times in 
England.' The women, on their return from church, use 
these tapers for the purpose of burning the bugs, in the pious 
hope that they will thus get rid of them for ever — a custom 
which agrees well with the extermination of fleas : the avowed 
object of the Macedonian bonfires. 

The ceremony of " receiving light " is, of course, symbolical, 
and true believers entertain no doubt that the light is the light 
of Christ. Sceptical students, however, have long since arrived 
at the conclusion that here again we are confronted by a survival 
of paganism : that the " new light " is only a cousin german to 
the " new fire " and to the bonfires, customary at this time of 
year in many widely severed lands, and that the real remote 

^ So far as my own experience goes, I am unable to oonfirm Mr Frazer's 
impious suspioion " that the matches which bear the name of Lucifer have some 
share in the sudden illumination " (The Golden Bought ^ol. m. p. 247). The 
people are too unenlightened to venture on such illicit methods of illumination, 
and far too economical to waste a match, when there are so many candles 
burning close at hand. 

^ For some verses setting forth these wonderful virtues see The Book of 
Days, vol. i. p. 213. 
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meaning of all these kindlings is to procure heat and sunshine 
for the crops by means of magical ceremonies^ — the destruction 
of noxious vermin being a later development. The keeping of 
the fire alive throughout the Paschal Week, which is the 
practice in several parts of Macedonia, forms another proof 
of the underljdng notion. To make the case stronger, in some 
districts of the country until quite recently the people indulged 
in the annual cremation of a straw 'Judas' — an eflBgy which 
finds its counterpart in many quarters and which is interpreted 
as a representative of the old tree-spirit or spirit of vegetation.' 
To return to the service. 

The congregation having lighted their tapers turn towards 
the church and find the doors closed. They knock upon them 
chanting in chorus : " Lift the gates, O ye rulers of ours, and 
ye eternal gates be lifted ; for there will enter Christ, the King 
of glory ! " To this a voice from within answers : "Who is this 
King of glory ? " Those without reply : " He is a Lord strong 
and powerful. He is a Lord mighty in war!"* Thereupon 
the doors are thrown open, and the congregation troop into the 
building, where the service is resumed. 

The words " Christ is risen " are the signal for breaking the 
long fast of Lent, and many take to church a red egg and 
a bun which, as soon as the words are uttered, they devour 
with pardonable eagerness. After service the peasant mothers 
secretly place under their children's pillows red eggs, and 
when the little ones wake in the morning, they are told 
that this is a present brought in the dead of night by 
Paschalia, a female personification of Easter, just as English 
children believe, or used to believe, that the stocking which 

1 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bought vol. ni. pp. 246 foU. 

^ lb. p. 314. The custom stiU survives in a vigorous form at Therapia, the 
fashionable summer resort of Constantinople. The natives of that suburb are 
in the habit of burning on Good Friday a number of * Jews ' made of cast-off 
clothes stuffed with straw. The Daily Chronicle of May 2, 1902, contains a 
graphic description of the custom by its Constantinople correspondent. 

' ""Apare iri^Xas oi dpxorres ^fiCiw Kal itrdpOrp-e irOXai aliiviai, elffeXeOfferai yh.p 6 
paaCKebs rijs d6^s Xpwrr^j.'* " T/s ovtos 6 j8a<rtXei>$ rijs dd^r/s ; " " KiJpios Kparaibi 
KoX Swards, Ei?/>ios Urxyp^^ ^ iro\4fjufi,** A. A. Tov<rlov, **H Kara t6 Ildyyaiov Xw/>a,* 
p. 45. 
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is hung from the bedpost on Christmas Eve is filled by Santa 
Claus. 

To the second service, which takes place in the day-time, 
the people go with lighted tapers, and when it is over, the 
congregation embrace^ forgiving and forgetting mutual offences, 
and salute each other with the formula: ''Christ is risen,'' 
to which the answer is ** He is risen indeed ! " ('A\i;^o>9 
avioTi]), and this continues to be the regular form of greeting 
until Ascension Day. The Easter feast lasts three days, during 
which visits are exchanged, the visitors being presented with 
a red egg. The piice de resistance of the Easter banquet is 
a lamb roasted whole ^<r<^a^Tapt). Indeed so indispensable 
is this item, that it has given rise to a proverb, Ilao-^^aX^^ 
;^o>pl9 apvl Sk' yeverai, '* Elaster without a lamb is a thfng that 
cannot be," applied to those whose ambition exceeds their 
means. 

On Easter Tuasday the people resort to the open country, 
where the girls dance and the youths amuse themselves by 
shooting at the mark (o-i/fiaS^), wrestling {iraKaifia), jumping 
(irijBrf^\ running (rpeft/Ao), the throwing of heavy stones 
(pixvovv Ttf nrerpa) and similar sports, all possible successors 
to the old Greek games. 
' A favourite song at Easter is one beginning as follows : 

'H/3^€ TO Me7a ^d^/Saro, fjp0' ij MeydXrf Ile^T^ 
^Upde K tf AafiTTpofcvpiaKtf fi€ tov koXo tov \6yo, 
'H /jidv* dWd^ev top vyco k 17 aZ€p<f>rj tov ^(op€1, 
Tov ^(ov TO y^vao^ovvapoy XP^^^ fiaXafJ^arivco, 
Kal KLvrfaav koi nrd'qvav vh irdv va fi€Ta\d/3ovv, 



"Holy Saturday is come and Holy Thursday too, 
The Bright Sunday is also come with the Good Word. 
A mother dresses her son and his sister girds him, 
She girds him with a gold girdle, a girdle of pure gold. 
They set out to participate in the sacrament, etc." 

The sequel is only a variant of the gruesome story published 
elsewhere.^ 

^ See Songs of Modem Greece, p. 184, **The Excommunicated." 
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In some places, as Serres, the fire is not allowed to go out 
through the Paschal Week (^la/caivijo-ifiof; e/SBofid^), which is 
considered as one day. 

First Sunday after Easter, or St Thomxiss Day (rov ^ayfia). 

This Sunday is also celebrated with great edat. After 
morning service the villagers go out to an open space where 
the sports are to be held. At Nigrita the favourite spot is on 
the sloping banks of a watercourse (Xa/e/co?). To that place 
may early in the forenoon be seen repairing a miscellaneous 
crowd of country folk in festive mood and attire. A group 
of some twenty or thirty maids, with snow-white kerchiefs 
over their heads, leads the procession, singing various songs, 
among which the following is perhaps the most popular : 

'H MapovBiib ^^LVLmnaaa Aevrepa fiipa KLvrjae 
Na Trdf) yia ^arf/jL6')(^(Ofjui, ^ai]/i6)(o>/jLay iraro-xjcofji^, 
Kal GKerrapvih tev eXaj^e, fiov 'Xa;^€ r apyvpo T<ra7ri, 
Kal Kpov€L fiLa xal xpovei Sv6, xal xpovei rpeh KaX T€<r<rap€<;, 
Kal nreae t a<r7)fi6xf»^P'a fcal o'Kenraa'e Ttf M.apovScd, 
'^cX^ yuOdraav I0ya^€, "XaXira-a fi\ (XKiae tA /Sovvd, 
NA 7ra9 '9 T^ fidva /jl fiijvvfia, va <f)OVKaXia"p t^9 avXai<;, 
JNflt CTpcoa TOP KafioxO' 

^'Maroudia, a maid of Achinos,^ set out on a Monday 
To go for silver-earth, flooring-earth.* 
She took not a common spade, but took a silver spade. 
She strikes once, she strikes twice, she strikes three and four times, 
And there fell the silver-earth and covered up Maroudia. 
She sent forth a shrill cry : * My voice, rend the moimtains 
And carry to my mother a message to sweep the courts clean, 
To spread the carpet "* 

The song is not of a very high order as poetry, yet it is 
interesting as referring to an everyday occupation of the 
women of the district. 

^ A village close to the lake of the same name not far from Nigrita. 
' A kind of hard earth with which the inhabitants smear the floors of their 
cottages. 
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Having reached the rendezvous, the damsels disperse and 
pick from the stones in the torrent-bed a kind of moss locally 
known as fjuixo, and with it they dye their finger-tips and 
palms. In this excursion they are usually escorted by a 
cavalcade of young men, and, while they are busy embellishing 
their hands, their cavaliers run races. In the meantime the 
sports are in full swing. The prizes given to the winners vary 
according to the different events. Thus, for instance, the 
winner at running gets a lamb or a kid. He slings it across 
his shoulders and, preceded by an ear-rending band of drums 
(vraovXia) and pipes (^ovppaSe^:), leads the crowd away; the 
damsels follow dancing and singing. This event comes off in 
the morning. After lunch take place wrestling matches, the 
combatants being stripped to the waist. The prize for this 
event is likewise a lamb or kid, and the victor is greeted with 
loud rolling of drums, shrill screaming of pipes, firing of pistols 
and fiint-locks, and promiscuous shouting and cheering from 
the crowd. These somewhat discordant noises gradually sub- 
side into song, and dancing ensues. 

This is only a local festival, but on the 2nd of May, I was 
told, there are held international games in which join wrestlers 
from as far as Sirpa, a village fifteen minutes' walk from 
Nigrita. The prizes on that occasion are on a proportionally 
larger scale, a bull or an ox being awarded to the first winner, 
and a * yearling goat ' (firfXcApi) to the second best. 

The Feast of Rovsa, 

On the feast of Mid-Pentecost (Meo-OTrei/ny/cocmf), that 
is on the twenty-fifth day after Easter, occurs a ceremony 
which has for its object the warding off of scarlatina {kok- 
Kipiraa). At Melenik it is called Bousa or Rosa, a designation 
which some of the natives derive from the crimson colour of 
the eruption, accompanying the fever ; but which may possibly 
be a remnant of the old Roman Rosalia or Feast of the Roses. 
Before entering upon a description of the rite as performed 
at the present day in Macedonia, it will be well to glance 
at the history of the festival in some other parts of the Greek 
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world. The name of the Roman festival (^VoveaKm) is pre- 
served among the peasants of the Peloponnesus, though it is 
no longer applied to a feast of roses. It is the common 
designation of a Feast of the Dead held on the Saturday 
before Whit-Sunday. This transference of the name, according 
to some authorities,^ points to a closer relation of the modern 
observance to the ancient Greek Feast of Flowers (^ Kvdearripui) 
— a three days' festival of Dionysos, in the month of Anthe- 
sterion, that is about the end of February and beginning of 
March — which also was in a large measure a Feast of the 
Dead. 

Colonel Leake, writing at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, records some interesting details concerning the feast 
at Parga. "They (viz. the customs) were collected on the 
1st of May, and the seven days following, when there was a 
festival (iravrjyvpi) at the expense of Venice, which was called 
the Rosalia (17 'FaxrakLo). On the eighth day, the 'Poxra- 
Xi&rav, or keepers of the feast of Rosalia, had a sham 6ght 
{irXaardp woXcfiov), of two parties dressed, one as Italians, 
the other as Turks. The latter were made prisoners and 
carried before the Proveditore, who dismissed them with a 
present. It was customary for the Proveditore on this occasion 
to pardon an exile or criminal for whom the archons might 
intercede."* 

The festival as performed at Melenik has nothing to do 
either with the dead or with customs and criminals. Its aim 
is purely sanitary, and it is exclusively confined to children 
of both sexes. The children rise betimes and assemble in a 
place fixed upon on the eve. Three girls are deputed to go 
round to three different houses and beg at each of them a 
small quantity of flour, which they bring to the meeting-place. 
This flour is handed to a girl who must bear a name unique 
in the neighbourhood. She sifts it with a sieve which she 
holds behind her back, then kneads it and forms it into 

^ See the views of Prof. Politis snmmarised in Mr Bennell Bodd's The 
Customs and Lore of Modem Greece^ p. 139. 

2 Leake, Travels in Northern Greece^ vol. i. p. 624. Note II. to Ch. V. 
On Parga. 
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ring-shaped cakes (KoXovpta), which are baked in a small 
toy-oven built for the nonce. While this is doing, the rest 
of the girls and boys of the party run round to other houses 
in the neighbourhood and collect flour, butter, honey, sesame- 
oil, eta Out of these materials the eldest among them make 
a number of little rolls, which are baked in an ordinary public 
oven, and cook other viands. When all is ready, boys and 
girls sit down to a banquet, followed by songs and dancing. 
Towards evening the party breaks up, and the children disperse 
to their several homea 

The ring-shaped cakes, which were made by the girl of the 
unique name and baked in the specially built little oven, are 
divided among them and are hung up to dry behind a door. 
Whenever anyone of the children who participated in the fSte 
is attacked by scarlatina, or any kindred disease, a piece of 
these cakes is pounded and sprinkled over the skin, which 
is previously smeared with molten sugar, honey, or sesame-oil. 
This is supposed to be an infallible cure. 

In certain other districts the rite has been simplified. The 
children go round begging flour, oil, etc., and out of these 
ingredients a pie (iroir/dra-a) is made in each house separately. 
The children partake of it singing. 

Though I have noticed at some length the possible con- 
nection of the festival with the Rosalia, I am inclined to 
think that the Melenikiote interpretation is most likely correct. 
In that case the Scarlet Fever is by the Macedonians personified 
under the name of *Fov<ra, or the 'Red Woman' — a personi- 
fication highly probable in itself,^ and rendered especially so by 
the circumstance that the same disease is personified by the 
Persians in the shape of Al — a " blushing maid, with locks of 
flame and cheeks all rosy red."' 

^ Parallel personifioationB of diseases will be noticed in the seqnel. 
* Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 296. 



CHAPTEE V. 

APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE. 

The First of April (npoDTawpiKcd) is in some parts of 
Macedonia, as in most parts of Europe, believed to authorize 
harmless fibs, and many practical jokes are played on that day 
by the Macedonian wags. 

The sheep are shorn in this month, and for days together 
the air is filled with the plaintive voices of lambs unable to 
recognize their close-cropped dams, and by the impatient 
bleatings of ewes unable to understand why their oflfspring 
keep aloof. The shearing of sheep is especially associated with 
the feast of St George, of which more anon. 

Weather-lore also has something to say about April: 
'A7rpi\r)<;, Mdrj<; kovtoL to 0€po^, " April and May — harvest is 
drawing near," and '2 t&v dfiaprtoXAv tt) ')(<apa top MaloTrpiXo 
Xf'OVL^ei, " In the land of sinners it snows through April and 
May."i 

April is also known among the peasants as *St George's 
Month ' ( Ayioyecopyirrj^), from the feast of that saint on the 
23rd. St George is a very popular saint. Even the brigands 
regard him as their patron and, after a successful coup, they 
generally assign a share of their booty to him, in the form of 
oflFerings to his church or image. It is a somewhat strange 
manifestation of piety ; yet the feelings by which it is dictated 
are no less sincere and genuine than were those which prompted 
the ancients to give a tenth of the enemy's spoil to the god 
who had helped them to win the victory, and perhaps it is quite 
as acceptable as any Te Deum. Besides, the St George of folk 

^ For Engliah folk-sayings conoeming April weather see The Book of Days, 
vol. I. p. 456 ; B. Inwards, Weather Lore, p. 28. 
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imagination is hardly the St George of the Church. Tradition 
has invested his character with attributes and embellished his 
career with achievements which would have surprised the old 
gentleman considerably. Headers of Percy's Reliques will re- 
member the romantic ballad^ in which St George is described 
as the son of an English lord, borne away in infancy by " the 
weird Lady of the woods," and all the other incidents woven 
round his attractive personality. The Macedonian peasant also 
has many a quaint story to tell of his favourite saint. 

The song given below was dictated to the writer by a 
peasant girl of Sochos. From this composition it appears that 
St George is regarded as a kind of mediaeval knight on horse- 
back, armed in the orthodox fashion, and as the bearer of gifts 
to those who are fortunate enough to win his favour. 

Tov "Al Fedpyr) to rpivyovSi, 

'"'At Tedpyrj KafiaWdpr) 
Me (nraOl fcal fie Kovrdpi, 
Ad? fi€ TO KXeiBaxi a-ov 
N' dvoi^w TO pxLTdfCL aov [?] 
NA Bi<S Ti e^et? fiia-a.'* 
"SiTapi, KpiOdpi, 
^TTvpl fMUpyapiTapi" 
"Ao9 Ti) vvKJyi] KOO'Tava 
Kal Tov yapmpo KapvSia, 
Kal T17 KoXi] fia^ iredepd 
'OXo^pvaa /MavTr/Xia, 
Kal Tct rraiSut KovTvXiaJ* 

I. Ballad of St Oeorge. 

" St Qeorge, knight of the sword and spear, 

Give me thy little key that I may open thy little eye, [?] 

And see what thou earnest within." 
"Wheat and barley, and grains of pearl." 
"Give to the bride chestnuts and to the groom walnuts, 

To our dear mother-in-law kerchiefs of pure gold, 

And to the children pencils." 

1 The Birth of St Qewge. 
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In another ballad sung, like the above, on the saint's feast, 
St George plays rather an unchivalrous rdle. I will give here 
only the translation, as the text, which I took down at Nigrita, 
is merely a variant of a song already published in Passow's 
collection (No. 587).^ 

II. Ballad of St Oeorge, 

'* A young Turk, the king's own grandson, falls in love with 
a Christian maid and wishes to make her his. He desires her ; 
but she desires him not. She runs away, placing hills and 
mountains between her pursuer and herself. In the way 
which she goes, she finds St George sitting at a deserted little 
chapel. 

' My lord St George, great be thy name! I beseech thee hide 
me this instant. Oh save me from the hands of the Turk !' 

The marble walls were rent asunder, and the maid entered. 

At that very moment, lol the Turk arrived before St 
George. 'My lord St George, great be thy name! The maid 
whom thou keepest here, I beseech thee give her to me. I 
will bring thee cartloads of candles, cartloads of frankincense, 

^ On comparing my version with Passow's again I find that the former, 
though by no means perfect, is not only fuller than Passow's but presents so 
many points of difference that it may be worth while to insert it : 

"Eva fUKpb TovpK&irovXo, rov /ScuriXea dyt^h 

Mia *P(i;/£|;oiroOX' dydmiffe Kal 0i\€i vd rrf vdpji, 

Tij OiKeij ^* rov BiXei. 

UcUpvei rd opri dfAvpoord koX rd fiowd *ir6 irUra. 

'2 t6 dp6fio 6iroD irdatve, '$ rb dp6fio iroC vaalveL, 

BpLtTK rhv "At Tcwpyrj KoBovvrav ck /ud * p7}fMKK\rf(rovda* 

""At Tewpy d<f)4vT7i (i, neydXo r&voftjd irov, 

Airif riiv tipa Kpinpe fie V* rd Toj&pKiKa rd x^/>*««" 

Td fmpfAapa pattrTTiKav k 17 Kbprf fiiroUvci fUaa, 

Na xij 6 TovpKos irp6<^a<r€ furpixrrd *j t6v "At Tcupyrf 

""At Teutpy dtpivrri fi, fieydXo TtavopA cov, 

AMj T^ KOprj Vofxcts 8w, 0^\(a vd fiA rrj dcicys. 

Qd 4>ip dfJM^i t6 Kepi, dpta^i rd OvfudfM 

Kal *s rot povpaXordfmpa 0d KOv/3aX(3 t6 Xddi, 

*2 rii vUm <rov 0d paifyriaTto xal Veiapyti Ti&vofw. iiov^ 

Ta fiapfiapa patarrfKav k 1} Kbprq PyrjKe 6^<a. 

T^ ^Trijp* 6 TovpKOs k fipvye. 



« 
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and oil will I bring thee in big bufiGsilo-skins. I will also be 
christened into thy faith, and my name shall be George/ 

The marble walls were rent asunder, and the maid came 
forth. The Turk seized her and sped away." 

The poet does not say whether the young Turk fulfilled his 
vow ; but one would not be sorry to bear that he did not. 



May. 

Sicker this morrow, no longer ago, 
I saw a shoal of shepheards outgo 
With singing, and shouting, and jolly cheer. 

Sh^hearcPs Calender, 

The First of May (Uptorofiala) is spent " in dance and song 
and game and jest." Parties are formed "to fetchen home 
May" (va iridaovv rov Mai;) and go to picnic in the plains 
and meadows. The youths weave wreaths of wild flowers and 
of sprays of the fragrant tree called after the day Protomam, 
and hang them outside the doors of their sweethearts, accord- 
ing to the common European custom which is explained by 
folklorists as due to the belief in the fertilising power of the 
tree-spirit.^ Similar garlands adorn the lintels, beams, and 
windows of each cottage and are allowed to remain there until 
they are quite dry, when they are burnt* 

One of the flowers gathered on this day is picked out by 
the girls for purposes of divination on the subject which is 
uppermost in maids* minds the world over. This privileged 
blossom is the humble daisy, in Macedonia called pappas. 
They pluck its white petals one by one, repeating the familiar 
" He loves me ; he loves me not " (M' ayaTra^ he yH ayatra),^ 
Some of these blossoms are dried, to be used in winter as 
medicine against coughs. 



1 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. i. p. 196. 
3 Cp. G. Georgeakis et L^on Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, p. 301. 
' A. A. TovtrloVf *'H Karit t6 Jlar/yauov Xcupa,* p. 46. Cp. Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, vol. iv. pp. 44, 46. 
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Among the many songs sung on this occasion the following 
is a great favourite: 

Tcipa V o Mai79 k 17 *'Ai/oAft, 
Tdpa TO /caXo/caipiy 
Tcipa K'ff 6 ^€1/09 fiovXerai 
*2 Tov Toiro Tov vd irdfj. 

"Now is May and Spring, 
Now is the fine weather, 
Now the stranger bethinks himself 
To return to his native land'' 

To these simple verses the country girls will dance for 
hours, repeating them again and again. 

Another song, which I heard at Melenik, impressed me with 
its simple sentimentality. An enthusiast might even venture 
to claim for it a place beside Anacreon's sweet ode, beginning 
with the words 2v fiev <f>i\i] x^XiSdv. « 

^eXiSovaKi fiov yXvfco, 
Baaavi<TfjL€vo^ iroifiai '7©, 
'fl yXvKO fiov ^^cXaSow, 
T^9 y\vK€ia^ avyrj^ arfSoi/i, 
• Tlepi/caXA ae Trerafe, 

Xvpe KTj oKKjov koX ^era^e' 
*'fl;^ 0dp0y Koi TO ttovTU fiov, 
Na fM aKovatf Ttf (fxovi] fiov ; 

" Hoiaav, ttovXI fi, Toaov xatpOf 
Sc KapTcpova aav top TpeXXo;" 
""H/xav '9 ri opT), '9 Tct fiovvd, 
Mia-a '9 ri Kpova-TaXXa vepd, 
^Hfiav fi€(ra '9 t^9 SpoadSy^, 
*2 TOV Malov T^^ irpaaivdSrj^J* 

"My sweet little swallow. 
See how wretched I am, 

my dear swallow. 
Sweet Mom's nightingale, 

1 pray thee fly, 

Qo abroad and ask : 

Oh will my own bird ever come, 

Will she ever listen to my voice ? 
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'Where wert thou, my own bird, this long while, 

And I waiting for thee like one demented?' 
'I dwelt in the mountains and in the hills. 

Amidst the crystal springs. 

I dwelt amidst the cooling dews, 

In May's green plantationa' " 

A third ballad, dealing with the balmy beauties of May, 
was dictated to me by a native of the isle of Thasos : 

''Eva irovXX daXaa-a-ivb k eva irovhX fiovvrjaio' 

4>eDi;a(f6t to 0a\aa'<rivo koX Xeei to fiovvqcio* 

"Tl fie ^pd^ei^f fip* aB€p{f>€, Kal tL fie irapayyiKvei^ ;" 

*'Xvp€, irovXi fi\ *9 Tov totto fiov, avpe 'v rfi yvvaiKd fiov." 

"Fw KapT€p& Tffv "Ai/oift, TOP Mdrf, to KokoKaipt, 

N^ fiirovfiirovKidaovv rk fiovvd, vd (tkuocovp Ta XayKoBia, 

Na fiyovv 01 BXa^oi ^ '9 rd fiovvd^ tc 17 BXdxj^ *9 Td XayxdBta^ 

Na irdpm to Tovifyixi fiov pd fiyH vd Kwrfyija-m, 

Kai vavpto Ttfv dyairrj fiov vd ttj y\vKO(f>iKi](roD.*' 

" There was a bird of the sea and a bird of the hills. 

The bird of the sea calls, and the bird of the hills replies : 

* Wherefore dost thou call me, brother, what is thy command ? ' 

*Gk), my dear bird, to my native land, go to my wife.* 

*I am waiting for Spring, for May, for the fine weather. 

For the mountains to burst into bud, for the forests to grow shady. 

For the shepherds to come forth on the hills, and the shepherdesses 

into the woods. 
That I may take my musket and go forth a-hunting, 
That I may find my beloved and give her a sweet kiss.*" 

It will be noticed that the conventional metaphor of the 
birds is dropped towards the end of the song, and the speaker 
resumes his human character and tastes.' 

As an instance of the perfect ahandon, which characterizes 
the May Day festivities of the modem Greeks, may be mentioned 
a custom which until quite recently prevailed in the island of 

^ BXdxot and BXdxvs, * shepherds ' and * shepherdesses.' The name Wallach 
is oommonly applied to aU people leading a pastoral life, whether of Wallachian 
nationality or not, and points to the nomadic character of this mysterious 
tribe. 

^ For English May-Songs ancient and modem, see The Book of Days, 
vol. I. p. 646. 
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Syra in the Aegean. In the evening of that day the women 
used to go down to the shore en masse and wash their feet 
in the sea. Crowds of admiring males witnessed the per- 
formance, which was accompanied by much laughter and 
good-humoured horse-play. The custom may have originated 
in some solemn ceremony of propitiation of the sea-nymphs, if 
not of Aphrodite herself. The May festivities all over Europe 
are permeated with symbolical allusions to fertility, and such 
an appeal to the spirits of the water would harmonize well 
with the analogous appeals to the tree-spirits, exemplified by 
the wreaths already mentioned. The divinings by the flower 
petals are also obviously connected with a similar idea. 

There are several saws expressing popular opinion on the 
character of this month : 'O Mai;? Ix^i r Svofia /ci) 'Att/oiXi/v 
rd XovXovSia^ "May enjoys the fame, but April brings forth 
the flowers." Weather-lore pronounces : Maiy? affpexo^, 'xpovia 
evTux^afiipTj, " A rainless May portends a prosperous year."* The 
serenity of May is, however, occasionally disturbed by hail- 
storms. The folk muse turns this untoward circumstance to 
account : 

^Avrd ^Trpeire Sev i^pe'yey top Mai; ')(a\a^(ov€i„ 

" When it should it did not even rain ; in May it hails," 

a proverb applied to those who display inopportune energy or 
liberality. 

An equivalent to our sa3dng : 

Change not a clout 
Till May be out,* 

is offered by the Macedonian commandment : M^v ^a\a<l>p(ovrf^ 
rd Kopfil <T ocov 6 "EXv/LtTTO? elvai dairpiapAvo^, "Do not 
lighten your body so long as Mount Olympus is clad in white," 
an advice the prosaic import of which is redeemed by the poetic 
form of the expression. 

* This especially applies to the vines, v, infra September. 
' For a variety of saws concerning | May see B. Inwards, Weather Lore, 
pp. 81 foU. 

A. F. 4 
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June. 

This month is known as the 'Harvester' (©e/oicmy?), 
because harvest begins during it. In fact, it is the beginning 
of the busiest time in the peasant's year, and the folk poet 
may well complain : 

'Att* to dipo 0)9 T^9 ikriai^ 
Acv diroKeiirovv ri iov\€ial^, 

"From harvest till the olive's press'd 
In life there is but little rest" 

Nevertheless, this month enjoys the distinction of including 
the very crown of Midsummer festivals. On the 24th of June 
is celebrated the feast of the Nativity of St John the Baptist 
or, as he is termed in the Calendar of the Greek Church, the 
Precursor ('O lipohpofxos:), and popularly known as St' John of 
the Divination ^At Vidvvvi^ rov KXijSova), a name derived from 
one of the many methods of fortune-telling which constitutes 
the principal feature of the festival. 

On the eve (dvij^iepa) of the feast parties of village maidens 
are in the habit of gathering together in a purposely darkened 
room, with a mirror. Having thus "taken darkness for an 
ally," they all look into the magic mirror by turns. Those 
who are to marry within the year see, or fancy that they see, 
the future husband's face in the glass — peeping over their 
shoulders, as it were. The less fortunate, or less imaginative, 
ones are compelled to possess their souls in patience till 
next year. 

Another form of the same practice is the following: each 
maid separately takes a looking-glass into h^r bedroom and 
after having undressed stands in front of it, uttering this 
formula : 

TlalpvoD TOP fcadpe(l>Trf koX tov Oeo TreptfcaXo) 
*'0'7roA09 etvai t^9 tv;^? P'Ov diroyfre vd tov Bid. 

"I take up this mirror and God I l^eseech, 
Whosoever is to be my fate, may I see him this night." 

She then puts the glass under her pillow and tries hard to 
dream. This ceremony closely corresponds with the Hallowe'en 
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practice of the North, mentioned in Burns's poem of that name 
(xili). The custom for the Scotch maiden was to go alone 
to a looking-glass, holding a candle. According to some 
authorities she should eat an apple,^ according to others she 
should comb her hair before the glass. Then the face of her 
predestined partner would appear in the depths of the mirror. 

This superstition is related to another, not unknown to 
English school-girls of the present day. The first new moon 
in the year is made to declare to them the husband that is 
to be, and she is invoked in the following words, pronounced 
by the girl standing against a tree, with her foot on a 

stone : 

New Moon, New Moon, I hail thee 
By all the virtue in thy body, 
Grant this night that I may see 
Hifa who my true love is to be.* 

It is curious that the English girl's invocation should be 
more pagan in tone than the Macedonian maiden's prayer. 

The looking-glass form of divination is akin to the familiar, 
and now fashionable, crystal-gazing. It is only one of a number 
of superstitions belonging to an ancient and numerous family. 
Visions are seen on walls or in water, in mirror or the moon ; 
but the object is ever the same. "Ancient and modern 
superstition... attributes the phantasms to spiritual agency," 
says Mr Andrew Lang.' 

A third attempt at peering into futurity is made by means 
of water and molten lead — old spoons and forks often going 
to the pot for this purpose. A basin is filled with water and, 
while an incantation is being muttered, the molten lead is 
dropped into the vessel. The forms which the metal assumes 
in congealing are interpreted symbolically. If, for example, the 
lead spreads into an even surface, that is a sign that his or 
her wishes will be fulfilled without difficulty; should, on the 
contrary, the metal shape itself into a lump or 'mountain,' 

^ Cp. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. iv. p. 38 ; pp. 55 foil. 

^ School Superstitions, by T. Parker Wilson, in the *Boyal Magazine' of 
Sept., 1901. For other versions of this appeal to the Moon see Memoirs of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. iv. pp. 117 foil. 

8 Cock-Lane and Common-Sense, pp. 69 foil. 

4—2 
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it signifies that great obstacles lie in the way of his or her 
happiness, and so forth. 

An allusion to this form of divination is to be found in 
a popular love-couplet which I heard at Salonica : 

'^Etva KOfifiaTi fidXafia da pl^m \ t6 irrjyaSi, 
Na Kaffape^ rd vepo, vd Btd ttoio? Od fie irdprj. 

"A lump of gold shall I drop into the well, 
That the water may grow clear, and I may see who my husband is to be." 

On the same evening takes place another ceremony with a 
similar end in view. Water is drawn from a well into a jug, in 
perfect silence {fiovfio or dfiikrjro vepo)} Into it is thrown the 
white of an egg, and then it is left out in the open air through 
the night. The shapes which the egg assumes are examined 
on the following morning and interpreted in the same way as 
those of the lead. In Russia a parallel custom prevails on 
Christmas Eve ; but, instead of lead or egg, the material used 
is molten wax. The sinful professions of the *wax-melter' 
(K7)poxvTrj^) and the * lead-melter ' {fio\vffSoxvT7j<;) are not 
unknown to the islanders of the Aegean.^ 

Of like spells we find many traces both in England and in 
Scotland. The * Wake of Freya ' still survives as a memory, 
if not as an actual practice.' Bums in a note to Hallowe'en 
gives an interesting description of the custom as it prevailed 
in Scotland in his day,* while Keats has immortalized a kindred 
superstition in his beautiful poem. The Eve of St Agnes : 
They told her how, upon St Agnes's Eve 
Young virgins might have visions of delight. 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honey'd middle of the night, 
K ceremonies due they did aright* 

^ This water is also called &\a\ov, see Ducange, Glossarium ad scriptores 
mediae et infimae Graecitatis, «. v. fMLarpaira. 

a W. H. D. Bouse, * Folklore from the Southern Sporades' in Folk-Lore^ 
June, 1899, p. 152. Most of these methods of divination are common to many 
parts of the Greek East ; see a few notes on AeiaidaifAovlai Kcd "OpKOi in the 
'^mviKov ^^nepoUyiov' 'M.aplvov H. Bperov, Paris, 1866, pp. 219—220; Gt. 
Georgeakis et L^n Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, pp. 307 — 308. 

* G. Borrow, Lavengro, ch. xx. * N. 10. 

• VI. For a full description of this superstition see The Book of Daysy vol. i. 
p. 140. 
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Likewise Foot Robins Almanack for 1770 tells us how 

On St Mark's Eve, at twelve o'clock, 
The fair maid will watch her smock. 
To find her husband in the dark. 
By praying unto Good St Mark.^ 

But all the above modes of divination are in Macedonia 
eclipsed by the picturesque rite which lends to the feast of the 
Baptist its popular designation. This is the rite known 
throughout the Greek world as 6 KXijBova^, and it well deserves 
a chapter to itself. It is perhaps the most interesting form of 
hydromancy which can be directly associated with the Mid- 
summer ceremonies prevalent all over Europe and regarded 
by folklorists as having for their object the promotion of 
fertility. The step from a rite of propitiation to one of divina- 
tion is but a short one. Even after the idea had been abandoned 
that the ceremonies in question operated to bring about the 
desired effect, the wish to obtain an omen as to the future of 
individuals, especially on matters matrimonial, might well have 
continued to be cherished. "It is thus that magic dwindles 
into divination."* 

'O KXr/Sova<;.^ 

In Macedonia the ceremony, or pastime — for, like most of 
these rites, it has long been shorn of its serious character* — 
is performed as follows. 

On the eve of the day young people of both sexes, — ^for 
this is a social spell, — and not unfrequently married men and 
women also, fix upon a certain spot where the performance is 
to be held. Then a child is sent round to collect from the 
members of the party different ' tokens ' (aTjfidSca), consisting 

^ Quoted in The Book of Bays, vol. i. p. 650. 

3 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. ii. p. 129. 

' The name is a modernized form of the ancient Kkiihihv, an omen contained 
in a word, whence KKyi^ovi^ia, to give an omen, etc. The peasants, howeyer, 
regard it as connected with the verb irXetdwvci;, to lock, and this opinion has 
given rise to some of the terms employed above. 

^ Indeed KMi^ovas sometimes is used as a synonym for a frivolous sport, in 
which any nonsense is permissible. Hence the popular saying, ^^airrh *s rhv 
KKiitova yd ra t^s (or vd to itoi/XtJct]/?) " conveying pretty nearly the same 
meaning as our **tell that to the marines." 
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of rings, beads, buttons, or anything that the participators in 
the ceremony are in the habit of wearing about their persons. 
To each of these tokens is attached a flower, or a sprig of 
basil, and then they are all cast into a jug or pitcher, which 
is also crowned with flowers, especially with basil and the 
blossom of a creeping plant, resembling the honeysuckle and 
from its association with the rite called KkrfSova^ or St John's 
Flower (ToO "At Fiavvrf to Xoi/XoSSt).* In some districts a gigantic 
cucumber, or an onion, is cast in along with the tokens. The 
vessel is then carried to the fountain, the spout (a-ovXtfpdpi) of 
which is likewise decorated in a manner recalling the well- 
flowering and tap-dressing customs once popular in England.' 
The maid who bears the vessel must not utter a single word, 
and if spoken to she must not answer. Having filled the pitcher, 
she carries it back in silence. A red kerchief is spread over 
its mouth and fastened round the edges with a ribbon, or a 
string, and a padlock (KXeiSoDvid). The last mentioned article 
seems to be due partly to the mistaken etymology of the name 
K\i]Bova^ (unless, indeed, the etymology has been suggested by 
the article), and partly no doubt to the mystic significance 
attributed by popular superstition to a lock.' This part of 
the ceremony is known as the 'locking' (to KXeiBcofia) and 
in some places, as Nigrita, for example, where the silence rule 
is not observed, the action is accompanied by the following 
song, sung by a chorus of maidens both on the way to the 
fountain and round it, while the pitcher is filling: 

To KX€lS(ofia.^ 

"Mia^dprjaffff, avvid^rjo'drj, 

Tid vd /cXetSooaovfiff rovv xkeiSovpa 

^ Cp. the plants used for purposes of divination on St John's Day in other 
countries, such as the Ciuri di S, Oiuvanni in Sicily and St John's wort 
in Prussia. J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. n. p. 129. 

a The Book of Days, vol. i. p. 819. 

' On the use of locks and knots as impediments to sorcery, see J. G. Frazer, 
The Golden Bough, vol. i. pp. 400 foil. 

< This song was taken down by a maid of Nigrita at my request. She could 
only just write and so she unconsciously reproduced in her spelling the local 
pronunciation, which I have endeavoured to retain in the above copy. 
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M^ r ' Alyiavviov tovv xXeiSovva, 

Tloi6<; (TTf <l>vTf)yln], iroio^ <nj iroTia-rf (bis) 

K^ fiapdOxav ra \ov\ovBia a ; 

Tpd fX7f (l>vTf)yln], yp*d jxrf nroTta-rf 

K^ fjLapd0Kav ra \ov\ov8ia /jl\ 

Sovfiarj fi, rrj dv — , t^ ffvyaripa a 

"AWow veto va fiijv rrf Saxrrf^. (bis) 

Aov/cf)vd fi\ ^7ft) Ttjv dppajSfovcaa (bis) 

M' evav 3ovpyapov rfiXeiriy (bis) 

Me €vap 'JtAx ''"^ X^Xia irpofiaTa, 

T^ TpaKoata Ba/iaXiBia. 



The locking of the vessel. 

Come together, oh be ye gathered together, 

That we may lock the pitcher 

With St John's flower. 
"Who planted thee? Who watered thee. 

And thy blossoms are faded?" 
"An old woman planted me, an old woman watered me, 

Therefore my blossoms are faded." 
"0 Thomae, dear Thomag, thy daughter 

Give her not to another youth." 
"0 Doukena, dear Doukena, I have betrothed her 

To a Bulgarian gentleman, 

To the one who owns a thousand sheep. 

And three hundred heifers ! *' 

The pitcher, thus prepared, is exposed "to the light of 
the stars " ('9 ttjv darpo^&y^idj or '9 to ^dar^po), or is placed 
under a rose-tree, where it remains during the night. Early 
next morning it is taken indoors and set in the corner of a 
room. In the afternoon of the festal day the young people 
assemble once more round the pitcher and proceed to ' unlock ' 
it, accompanying the action with a variation of the same song : 

To ^eKXeiSoDfia, 

Ma^a}Vf)a0f), avvid^i]a07j, 

Ticb va ^KXeiSaxrovfirj tovv KXeiSovva, etc. 
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The unlocking of the vessel 

Come together, oh be ye gathered together, 
That we may unlock the pitcher, etc. 

A little boy, the most guileless-looking that can be found, 
is appointed to lift oflF the kerchief, which is then thrown over 
his face, and thus blindfolded ('9 rh rv<l>\d) he dips his right 
hand into the pitcher. While the boy is doing this, one of the 
bystanders cries out : " We open the vessel. May good luck 
issue forth!" (^ KvoUfovfue tov KXtfBova, vet fiy§ to KaXoppi^iKo !)} 
Then the boy draws out the first token, singing 

Na TTaiy '9 TcL Xippa^ pH okav ta KoKa. 

*'Whoee token comes forth. 
May they go to Serres and enjoy all manner of happiness." 

The owner of this first token is cheered by the others and 
congratulated on his or her good luck. Then each of the 
company by turns or some one, generally an old woman well 
versed in Luck-lore, recites or improvises a couplet as each 
token is being drawn. In some districts, in lieu of couplets, 
they propound riddles.* In either case the saying is considered 
as foreshadowing the future of the person to whom the token 
belongs. As may be imagined, all the predictions are not 
equally pleasing. Some of them are grotesque and sometimes 
even such as a more cultured audience would pronounce coarse. 
These give rise to many sallies of rustic wit at one another's 
expense. 

The cucumber is drawn out last and eaten. Then the real 
broad farce begins. The tokens are flung back into the pitcher, 
and the company give free play to their sense of fun in the way 
of sayings which, when the circle is exclusively confined to 
married women, are neither meant nor meet for male ears. 
The festival generally ends with dancing and singing. 

^ For other formulae customary at the opening of the jag elsewhere, see 
Bemhard Schmidt, Lieder verschiedenen Inhalts, No. 63; Passow, Disticha, 
No. 85. 

' A collection of both these kinds of folk literature will be found at the end 
of the volume. 
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A performance essentially similar to the Greek K\^Sova<;, 
though wanting in many of its picturesque details, is popular 
among the Russians. "At the Christmas festival a table is 
covered with a cloth, and on it is set a dish or bowl containing 
water. The young people drop rings or other trinkets into the 
dish, which is afterwards covered with a cloth, and then the 
Podblyudnuiya Songs commence. At the end of each song one 
of the trinkets is drawn at random, and its owner deduces an 
omen from the nature of the words which tave just been sung."^ 

Bonfires. 

Another important feature of the feast are the bonfires 
{(fxoTiaUy kindled on the eve. It is the custom for boys to leap 
through the flames. This is called ' leaping the fleas ' (TrrfSovv 
Toif^ yjrvWovi), that is leaping over the fire which is supposed to 
burn and exterminate these enemies to the peace of southerners. 
The same custom exists in some parts of Russia where "fires 
are lighted on St John's night and people jump through them 
themselves, and drive their cattle through them."' St John's 
fires are also common throughout the Roman Catholic world 
both in Europe and in South America, and the belief prevails 
that the flames cannot hurt those who jump through them. 
They survived until very late days in Ireland. Ralston remarks 
that these festivals, bonfires, etc. connected with St John are 
" of thoroughly heathenish origin."* The justice of this remark 
is proved by the antiquity of the custom, which certainly dates 
from pre-Christian times. We read in the Old Testament* that 
King Manasseh "caused his children to pass through the fire 
in the valley of the son of Hinnom." We also possess Ovid's 
testimony that the practice was popular among the ancient 
Romans : 

Certe ego transilui positas ter in ordine flammas.^ 

^ Balstou, Songs of the Rtusian People, p. 197. 

^ At Polygyros, in the Chaloidio Peninsula, these bonfires are known as 
wapaKafxyol, 

8 lb. p. 240. * lb, p. 241. 

« 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6. • Ovid. Fast, iv. 655. 
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In fact leaping through the flames played a prominent part in the 
festival of Pales (Palilia), held on April 21st. " Similarly at the 
time of our Christmas, bonfires were kindled by thcf Norsemen in 
honour of Thor and Odin, and it was an old Scotch custom to 
light * a Candlemas Bleeze ' on February 2, possibly connected 
with the old Italian rites of Februatio."^ Thus far the Eve.* 

On the day itself in some parts of Macedonia the peasants 
are in the habit of festooning their cottages and girding their 
own waists with wreaths of the " St John's Flower " as a charm 
against various diseases. The village maidens boil the blossoms 
and wash their hair with the elixir extracted therefrom, in the 
same hope which prompts the use of eaiuc taniques to their 
sisters of the West.* 

1 G. H. Hallam'B edition of The Fasti of Ovid, note on iv. 655. 

' For desoriptions of the St John's festiyities in certain islands of the Aegean, 
see W. H. D. Bouse, * Folklore from the Soathem Sporades * in Folk-Lore, June 
1899, pp. 178-9 ; G. G^eorgeakis et Uon Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, pp. 
804 foil., and references to authorities for the custom in other parts of Greece. 

In England also the St John's celebrations were very popular in olden 
times, the bonfire being made out of contributions collected for the purpose. 
On the superstitious notions about St John's Eve, prevalent in England 
and Ireland, and other interesting particulars, see The Book of Days, voL i. 
pp. 814 foil. Frazer associates these midsummer rites with the ancient 
ceremonies the object of which was to foster the growth of vegetation, one of 
them being the Feast of Adonis, familiar to classical scholars through the 
Fifteenth Idyll of Theocritus: see The Golden Bough, vol. n. pp. 115 foil. 

< On * magic plants,' and more especially St John's wort, culled on this day, 
see J. G. Frazer, ib. vol. m. pp. 328 foil. 



CHAPTER VI. 

JULY TO DECEMBER. 
July, 

This month is known to the peasant as the 'Thresher' 
('AXa)i;to-T)79, 'AXft)i/Ti;9, or 'A\a)vdpr)<;\ as the threshing of 
corn begins in it: 

Krj AijyovoTO^ to ^exi^p^^^i. 

"July threshes it ; but August winnows it.*' 

Another popular proverb declares 

"Erai Toix^t' TO Xcvdpi 
N' dvOfi rov 'A\xDvdprj, 
"Tis the wont of flax to blossom forth in July," 

the moral of which is that it is of no use fighting against the 
laws of Nature. 

A third saying contains an allusion to the grasshopper : 

T^Lr^f)Ka^ i\d\f)a€, 
'Mavprf p&ya yvd\t<re. 

" The grasshopper has chirped ; the black grape has begun to gleam." 

The song of the grasshopper and the joys of the juice of the 
grape are here coupled together in a manner which Anacreon 
would have appreciated keenly. The Greek's attitude towards 
this "melodious insect" has undergone less change than the 
name by which it is known. To the modem Hellene the grass- 
hopper's chirping is still a " sweet prophetic strain," and, had 
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he not ceased to believe in the Tuneful Nine and their divine 
leader, he might still exclaim with the old poet: 

"The Muses love thy shrilly tone; 
Apollo calls thee all his own."^ 

The farmers of Macedonia out of the newly ground corn 
make a large thin cake, which they take to the village fountain 
or well. They sprinkle it with water and then distribute it 
among the bystanders, who in return wish them 'a happy 
year.' This cake is called * Grasshopper-Cake ' (T^iT^f)p6ic\i/co), 
and is supposed to be a kind of offering to their favourite 
insect. The following rhymes express the insect's satisfaction 
at the sacrifice: 

^Aa)vi^€T€, ffepi^ere ic^ ^fjuiva kKiici /cdvere, 
Kal pi^re to '9 rif fipvai va irdo) vd to irdptOy 
N(i Kdra-fo vd to <f>da) fia^if fik to, TraiBid fwv, 
Na Trea-o) pa Treffdvto.* 

"Thresh and mow and make a cake for me. 
Throw it into the fount that I may go and fetch it, 
And sit and eat it with my children, 
And then lay me down and die." 



Aitgrist 

Fasting and feasting are the two scales in which the modern 
Greek's existence seems alternately to balance itself August 
begins with the Feast of the Progress of the Precious and 
Vivifying Cross ('H irpooBo^ tov Tifuov koI ^(oottoiov^ ^TavpoVy 
popularly known as ToO %Tavpov\ Bonfires are the order of 
the evening. The boys jump over them shouting in vigorous, 

^ Anacreon's ode, or rather the ode which passes under Anacreon's name, to 
the Tcrri^, translated by Thomas Moore. Cp. "This noise was so pleasing to the 
ear of the Ancients, that their Poets are always using it as a simile for sweet 
sounds." Liddell and Scott 8,v, and references. 

^ A. A. VowrioVi **H icard to YLdyyawv X(i)p€L,* p. 47. In America also, though 
in some parts the chirping of a cricket foretells sorrow, yet it is generally 
deemed unlucky to kill one. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
vol. vu. p. 41. In England *' when crickets chirp unusually, wet is expected." 
B. Inwards, Weather-Lore, p. 183. 
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but sadly unenlightening, terms : ^KvayoxTTe! irapayj^are! "Dig 
up ! bury ! " whom or what, they know not.^ This exclamation 
supplies the name by which the custom is known at Melenik. 
At Shatista, in Western Macedonia, the same fires are called 
KXaSapta or * bush-fires/ and at Berat, in Albania, Trikka, 
The evening is a Meat-Feast (^ATroKped), a preparation for, and 
a fortification against, a fortnight's fast, which again in its turn 
is a prelude to the Feast of the Repose of the Virgin ('H Koifi/qai^ 
T^9 ^eoTOKoVy popularly T^9 Tlava^ia<i). Nor do these exhaust 
the list of August celebrations. On the 23rd is held the Feast 
of the Return of the Feast of the Virgin ('AttoSoo-a? rfj^ eopTt}^ 
T^9 ^eoTOKov) or of The Holy Merciful (Tr}<: 'Ayia<; "EKeovar)^), 
This day is solemnized by much dancing and singing of the 
mournful kind common in the East. The mournfulness among 
the Bulgarians of Macedonia is further deepened by the dismal 
droning of the bag-pipe — an instrument whereof the strains 
appear to delight the Bulgarian as much as the Highlander, 
in proportion as they distress all other mortals. Again, on the 
29th, the Cutting-off of the Precious head of St John the 
Forerunner ('H aTrorofir) t^<? rifiia^ K€<f)a\r}^ *la>dvvov tov 
JlpoSpofiov) is made the occasion of more abstinence. 

It is in harmony with this religious gloom that August is 
considered as the precursor of winter: 

'O AvyovaTO<: iirdTTjcre \ rifv aicpa rod %6£/xcSi/a. 

"August haa set his foot on Winter's edge." 

Mavpi<r 7) pSy^a dirb to ara^vTu; 
*'Pdj(vui<r f) KapSict rod Kapa/Sotcvpf), 

" Has the grape grown black in the cluster ? 
The ship-captain's heart has grown dark.'* 

In this symbolical style the man learned in weather-lore 
warns his audience that summer calms are behind and winter 
storms before us. 

1 May not these words contain a hint of "the death and resurrection of 
vegetation,'' which are said to be the ideas underlying the midsummer rites ? It 
should be noted that Tapax<6yw and infaxi/^vta (or ^aifax<»>y<^) are the terms 
commonly applied by the people to the burial and exhumation of the dead. 
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These pessimistic views are, however, contradicted by other 
authorities who declare : 

'O ^\ao9 tov Matov t AvyovoTOV to <l>€yyapi. 
"May's sun is August's moon." 

Some even go so far in their enthusiastic appreciation as to 
exclaim : 

Avyovcre, Ka\4 fiov fjLtjva, vacovv Svo <l>opaU top x/'ovo. 

" O Ai^ust, my fair month, that thou wert twioe a year ! " 

But this may be mere flattery. 

In any case the wise man puts his trust not in traditional 
lore but in scientific observation. A flock of wild geese flying 
inland is taken as a promise of fine weather, while rains and 
storms are prognosticated if the birds fly towards the sea.^ The 
flight of the crane was similarly considered by the ancients a 
sign of approaching winter — %€t/AaT09 wprjv BeiKvvei 6fi^pf)pov* 

The first twelve days of the month are closely watched, and 
the weather which prevails on each one of them is carefully 
committed to memory ; for unerring experience, assisted by a 
profound study of matters meteorological, has established the 
rule that the same kind of weather will also prevail during each 
of the succeeding twelve months. Hence these twelve days are 
designated * Month-Days ' {rd fxcpofiiji/ia),^ In like manner in 
England it was once a common superstition that the wind which 
blew on New Year's Eve prognosticated the character of the 
ensuing twelve months: 

If New Year's Eve night-wind blow south, 
It betokeneth warmth and growth ; 
If west, much milk, and fish in the sea ; 
If north much cold and storm there will be ; 

and so forth, in Hone's venerable verse. 

^ Cp. the English omens taken from the flight of geese. B. Inwards, 
Weather-Lore, p. 160. 

2 Hes. W, and D. 460. 

' Or have we here a sunriyal of the classical lepo/iriwia (rd, Thuc. v. 54) < the 
holy days of the month ' ? 
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The jackdaw is the typical bird of this month : 
"KaOe Trpafia '9 top Katpo tov K'p 6 koKoio^ rhv AvyovcTO, 
" Everything in due season, and the jackdaw in August." 

The Drymiais. 

The first three days of August, like the corresponding days 
in March already noticed, are sacred to the Drymiais (Apiz/xtat?). 
Who or what these beings are is a mystery as yet unfathomed 
by folklorists. The very name is a problem which still remains 
to be solved.^ The Drymiais appear to be of two kinds : vernal 
and autumnal. During the periods of March and August, 
referred to above, no tree or vine is cut, for fear lest it should 
wither ; no one bathes in the sea, for fear that their bodies will 
swell ; and no clothes are washed, lest they should decay. To 
these days, which are observed everywhere along the coast and 
in the islands of the Aegean, the Macedonians add the last 
three days of either month as well as all the Wednesdays 
and Fridays of each.' 

According to one hypothesis the Drymiais are a species of 
nymphs, joining under one name the attributes both of the 
Hamadryads and of the Naiads of old. In Spring they are 
worshipped, or rather. dreaded, as wood-nymphs; in Autumn as 
water-nymphs. This view is strengthened to some extent by 
the following popular saying : 

'O Ai^ovaTOf; yiib tA iravid, 

"August is bad for linen. 
And March for trees." 

^ Goray gives the name as Apij/i/iara and derives it from Spj^irrta * to tear,' 
while others spell it ApT&fuus and would have it from 8pvfi6s *& wood.* The 
spelling countenanced by Scarlatos the lexicographer is ApifieuSt but Api^fAfiara 
also is known : see G. Georgeakis et L^on Pineau Le Folk-Lore de Leshost p. 809. 
In my spelling of the name I have endeavoured to conform as nearly as possible 
to the pronunciation current at Nigrita and other parts of Macedonia. On the 
superstition op. W. H. D. Bouse, * Folklore from the Southern Sporades,* in 
Folk-Lore, June 1899, p. 179. 
21. 
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Another version of the same proverb, said to be current in 
the peninsula of Cassandra (ancient Pallene), is still more 
explicit : 

T' Avyovar rf ^pvfiai<: '9 tcl iravid, 

Kff Tov Mapriov *9 rh ^v\a} 

" The Drymiais of August affect the linen, 
And those of March affect the woods." 

Some additional support for this theory may be derived 
from the custom of bathers in August to arm themselves with 
a rusty nail which, they believe, is efficacious in preventing the 
Drymiais from coming near them. This seems to me to be a 
fair proof that the Drymiais are, at any rate, regarded by the 
popular consciousness in the light of personal beings, though the 
personification is somewhat vague. For we know from other 
sources that iron in any shape or form — nail, ring, etc. — is a 
good defence against fairies,* an idea as widely dififused as any 
in folklore: "The Oriental jinn are in such deadly terror of 
iron, that its very name is a charm against them ; and so in 
European folklore iron drives away fairies and elves, and 
destroys their power."' The old Scholiast on the xith book 
of the Odyssey, quoted by Mr Andrew Lang,* also informs us 
that iron " drives away devils and ghosts." Mr Tylor's explana- 
tion is that fairies, elves, and jinn "are essentially, it seems, 
creatures belonging to the ancient Stone Age, and the new 
metal is hateful and hurtful to them." If that be the case, the 
Drymiais (provided their title to personal existence is first 
established) must have a pretty long pedigree, and should be 
added to the number of shadowy survivals from a long-dead 
past. 

S^tember, 

This is the * Month of the Vintage ' {TpvynTi]<;\ also called 
Xravpitorr)^, or 'Month of the Cross,' from the Feast of the 

^ See ' Qcpfiais,' by M. X. *J<»xhfPov, Athens, 1879, p. 58. This author holds 
the above theory. 

3 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, p. 46. 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture, voL i. p. 140. 

* Custom and Myth, p. 82. 
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Exaltation of the Precious Cross (*H v^tmaL^ rov Tifiiov 
Xravpov), held on the 14th. These events and the following 
two prognostications — one prospective and the other retro- 
spective — are September's chief claims to the folklorist's 
attention. 

" If September brings rain, joy to the cheese-maker ! " 

Mai79 aPpe')(o^f Tpvyrfrrf^ yapovfievo^, 
"A rainless May means a mirthful September," 

that is, the vintage is particularly rich if the preceding May has 
been dry. 

On September 2nd is observed the Day of St John the 
Faster (^Icoawov rov NiycrTevToO), so called not because he fasts 
himself — though he probably did in his time — but because he 
is the cause of fasting to others. Not only meat but also 
grapes are forbidden on this day. in return, the pious peasant 
expects the saint to protect him against fevers.^ 



October. 

October is known as the ' Month of St Demetrius ' (Ayio- 
8f)fjLr)TptdTrj<i or simply ^rjfirjTptaTrff;), from the feast of the 
saint celebrated on the 26th, a feast famous for the number 
of weddings which enliven it, as will be noticed in our chapter 

* The following is the form of the same superstition which prevails in 
Southern Greece : — " St John was a physician, and especially skilled in the 
cure of fevers.... When he was aware that his death was approaching, he set up 
a column, and hound to its foundations all manner of diseases with silken 
threads of various colours : fevers with a yellow thread, measles with a red one, 
and other diseases with other colours... and said, 'When I die, let whosoever is 
sick come and tie to this column a silken thread with three knots of the colour 
that his sickness takes, and say, ' Dear St John, I hind my sickness to the 
column, and do by thy favour loose it from me,' and then he will be healed."' 
Eamporoglou, Hist, Ath, in Bennell Bodd, The Customs and Lore of Modem 
Greece, p. 167. 

A. P. 5 
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on Marriage. It is also the commencement of seed-time, 
according to the adage: 

'0;^Ta) atopoi)^^ hev licav€<i, 

which may be paraphrased thus : 

" If in October you forget to sow, 
Expect a passing scanty crop to mow." 

A spell of fine weather is recognized in the saw : 

* Ay ioBrjfjLr)TpiaT7) 
MiKpo KoXoKaipaKL, 
"St Demetrius' month is a second little summer.'* 



November, 

This month is known as the 'Sower* {^iropias:) par excel- 
lence. Sowing is so essentially a characteristic of the season, 
and it concerns the peasant so nearly, that even religion is 
forced to enlist the prevailing spirit in its service. The Virgin, 
whose feast occurs on the 21st (Ta l^laohta rrf^ Scotokov) 
generally goes by the name of * Patroness of the Seed-time ' 
(Bea^opiTiaaa), Nevertheless the secular appellation of the 
month is in some parts supplanted by the religious name 
' Month of St Andrew ' ('ArT^oea^), due to the feast of the 
Apostle on the last day of the month (^At 'Avrpia). The saint 
is pictured as a hoary old man with a long snowy beard, and a 
gentle, though grave, countenance. His is a typical wintry 
figure: frosty but kindly. The first snowfall is attributed to his 
influence. T' atrirpiae rd yheta t 6 "Ai* 'Ai/rpea?, "St Andrew has 
washed his beard white," is the poetical form in which the event 
is described by the country-folk. They also perpetrate a profane 
pun in saying, " After the feast of St Andrew everything grows 
strong*' {vaTep air rov'^Av ^Avrpia oXa dvTpetevovv \^Av8p€a^ — 
dvBpelo^]), that is, the cold grows severer, and the storms more 
frequent and fierce. 

^ The word trupbs is still used in the sense of * a heap of oom,' as it was in 
the days of Hesiod {Sre tSpis a<ap6w (x/uira(, W. and D. 778). 
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On the 18th is held the Feast of St Plato the Martyr 
(Jl\dT(ovosi)y whose name ingenious ignorance has transformed 
into St Plane-tree ("Ai* Tlkdravos:)^ This is a very important 
date in the weather-lore of the coast especially. It is said 
that this holy day witnesses all known kinds of meteorological 
vicissitude. But the weather which finally prevails at sundown 
is the one which will last through the Advent or *the Forty 
Days ' {^apavTarjfiepo), So deeply-rooted is this belief that a 
learned farmer tried very earnestly to persuade me that the 
failure of Napoleon's Moscow campaign was due to the omens 
taken by the Russian Emperor and his counsellors from a careful 
observation of the weather on St Plane-tree's Day. " The Tsar 
on hearing of Napoleon's approach called together his Council 
of State. 

* What are we to do, gentlemen ? ' asked His Majesty. 

* Wait for St Plane-tree, most serene master/ answered the 
President of the Council. 

The Tsar followed this sensible advice, and saved his 
empire." Not a bad paraphrase of Nicholas the First's 
dictum: "Generals January and Febniary will fight for us," 
and a good example of the mythopoeic faculty of the people. 

December. 

The last two months of the year together are designated 
'Twins' (^iBv/jboi); but December by itself rejoices in the 
name of l!^ ncokatrijf: or ' Month of St Nicholas,' from the 
name of the saint whose feast is held on the 6th. The same 
saint wedded to St Barbara (Dec. 4th) figures in the adage : 

Nt/co\tT<ra, ^ap^apiraa, /juirpo^ Kal irlaay 6 'X^ei/ju&va^, 

" St Nicholas and St Barbara : before, behind winter." 
The folk punster also exercises his wit at the expense of 
the most prominent saints of the month in alliterative doggerel 
of this type : 

Dec. 4. "At "Bapfidpa ^ap^apmveiy 
„ 5. "Pil Xd^fia<: (ral3av(ov€v, 
„ 6. ''Ai* NtACoXa? 7rapa)(<ov€ty 
„ 12. '^A'i XTTvplBcov ^avax(ov€V, 

5—2 
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"St Barbara behaves barbarously, 
St Sabbas winds us up in a shroud (adfiavov) (of snow), 
St Nicholas buries us in the earth, 
St Spyridion exhumes us." 

He also says that after the Feast of St Spyridion the days 
begin to grow longer by one grain (ZirvpiSayv — airvpC). The 
incorrigible one further maintains that on the Feast of 
St Ignatius {^Al 'lyi/arto?, Dec. 20th) the sun stands facing 
us {a^yvavreveC). The English reader, who will miss the point 
of these jokes, need not bewail the loss. 

As a general epilogue to this survey of the peasant's year, 
we may quote his opinion concerning the seasonableness and 
unseasonableness of indulging in the juice that maketh glad 
the heart of man : 

Mtji^a? fie TO p, 

To Kpaal St;^6)9 vepo' 

Mrjva^ 8/^0)9 pt 

TV \ \ \ / 

o Kpaai fie to vepo, 

"Month with r, 
Unmixed jar ; 
Month sans r, 
A mixed jar."i 

It should be noted that there are only four months in 
the year " sans r,'* as against eight " with r,*' but the former 
are the hottest (from May to August). Hence the wisdom 
of the rule which at first sight looks somewhat whimsical. 
On the whole, it is a vast improvement on the Hesiodic 
principle of " three measures of water to one of wine,"* which 
in its severity almost verges on total abstinence. 

Popular Astronomy, 

Ere we proceed to describe the great Winter Festivities, 
it may be well to enlarge a little more on a subject closely 
connected with the weather-lore discussed in the preceding 

^ Cp. the English saying, "When there is an r in the month oysters are in 
season." 

* Tpls Hdaros rpox^eti', rb 5e T^rparov Ufiey cXvov, W, and D. 696. 
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pages. The peasant's notions on the nature and the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies are as curious as his ideas on 
matters sublunary. The bright starry band, which stretches 
across the sky, and which has been compared by the fency 
of so many races to a road or way, is called by the Macedonian 
country-folk ' The Heap of corn ' (l(op6<;), or ' The Priest's 
Straw ' (To dxvpo rod iraira). In explanation of this quaint 
appellation the following story is told : 

" There was once a village priest, who in the dead of night 
purloined some grain from a heap which lay on a farmer's 
threshing-floor, waiting to be winnowed. But as the thief 
carried his booty away, the night breeze blew the straw or 
chaff back, and thus laid a trail by means of which the unholy 
father was easily tracked and brought to book/' 

It would be equally easy to track this idea to its oriental 
source. We know that the Syrians, the Persians and the 
Turks give to the Galaxy the name of ' Straw Road,' likening 
it to a lane littered with bits of straw that fall from the nets 
in which they are in the habit of carrying it.^ 

The Man in the Moon of English folklore is a conception 
akin to that of the hero of the Milky Way adventure. Like 
his Eastern cousin, he also is a person detected in the act 
of gathering illicit goods, though in his case these are but 
sticks, the notion being derived from the story of the Sabbath- 
breaker in the Bible (Numb. xv. 32 foil.). Chaucer goes 
farther, and accuses him of actual theft, and by so doing 
he brings him a step nearer to the Macedonian papas, or village 
priest : 

On her brest a chorle painted ful even 
Bearing a bush of thorns on his backe, 
Which for his theft might clime so ne'r the heaven.* 

The Greeks of the south call the Milky Way 'River 
Jordan.' 

The tendency to compare the heavenly bodies to objects 
familiar to a husbandman's mind is also displayed in the 
Macedonian names for various constellations. Thus the Qreat 

1 Tylor, Primitive Culture y vol. i. p. 360. 

2 See The Book of Bays, vol. i. p. 52. 
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Bear, just as among our own peasants, is called the 'Plough' 
('AX6t/)a), and the ditferent parts of that implement furnish 
names for other groups of stars, such as the 'Yoke* (ZiKyo?), 
the * Plough-feet * (ra ' AXerpoTroSia),^ three stars in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pleiades.* 

The. constellation of the Pleiades too, known in Greece 
Proper as the ' Poulia' (17 HovXia), is called by the Macedonians 
the ' Clucking or Brooding Hen * (^ KXfoaaapiaY The setting 
of this group towards the end of November is regarded as 
an official announcement of the advent of winter, an idea 
embodied in the following folk-rhymes from Southern Greece : 

'S T^9 S€Ka(f>Td, '9 TTJ*; Se/co'XTO} 
'H HovXta ffaaiXevet 
Kat iriaa) irapa/yyeXvef 
M?7Te TTovXaKt '9 TO /cXaBi, 
MijT€ ytfoypyd^ '9 tov Ka/jLiro, 

or 

MrjSe Ta-ofjLTrdvo^ '9 rd /3ovpd, 
MrjSe 7170)^709 '9 Tot'9 KdfjLTTOv;. 

"On the seventeenth, on the eighteenth (o,s.) 
The Pleiades set 

And leave behind them the command : 
Let no bird rest on the bough 
Nor husbandman in the plain, 

or 

Nor a shepherd in the mountains. 
Nor a farmer in the plains." 

* Cp. the Homeric names dfia^a, a wain, *the great bear'; podlynfs, a 
pUmghman, *the oonstellation of Arcturus.' 

^ The author's primitive acquaintance with Astronomy forbids any attempt 
at more accurate identification, but he will hazard the suggestion that by the 
'three stars' is probably meant the belt of Orion. 

3 This modern conception of the constellation as a bird supports to a certain 
extent the suggestion that the ancient name, TrXeiddes, is not derived from ttX^w, 
' to sail,' but stands for reXeiddes, * a flock of doves.' Mr Walter Leaf, in his 
edition of Homer's Iliad (xviii. 486), argues with much force in favour of this 
view, pointing out that the other names of stars mentioned by the poet are aU 
derived from a pastoral or agricultural and not from a seafaring life. 
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This advice tallies exactly with old Hesiod's warning: 
"When the Pleiades, flying from Orion's mighty strength, 
sink into the shadow-streaked sea, it is then that gales from 
all points of the sky are wont to rage: beware of having 
a boat upon the murky billows at that time of the year."* 

Consequently, great attention is paid by the peasants to 
the conditions attending the setting of this constellation, and 
from those conditions are drawn omens as to the quantity 
of the forthcoming crop and the fertility of cattle. If it sets 
in a cloudy sky, it is said to portend a rich harvest. 

The rainbow, commonly called " bow " {ho^a or So^dpi, from 
To^ov), is known at Liakkovikia as tcepaa-ovXivrf, and in that 
district the belief prevails that if a male child passes beneath 
it, he turns into a girl ; if a girl, she turns into a boy.* In other 
parts of the Greek world the rainbow is called * Heaven's Girdle * 
{^Gypdpt rod ovpavoOy 

The falling of the wind towards evening is popularly ex- 
pressed : " He is gone to supper '' (n^7€ vd 4>^ri), 



The New Moon. 

The new moon is observed with a view to ascertaining the 
state of the weather for the ensuing quarter. Me ri xaipo 
TTidarrfKe to <t>€yydpL ; is the common expression. On this 
notion, which the Macedonian peasants share with many people 
in England — that is, that the weather changes with the moon's 
quarterings — Mr Tylor observes: **That educated people to 
whom exact weather records are accessible should still find 
satisfaction in the fanciful lunar rule, is an interesting case 
of intellectual survival."* According to the same author the 
idea is a counterpart of the tendency to associate the growth 
and death of plants with the moon's wax and wane, and, we 

1 W. and D. 619 foU. 

• A. A. TovffloVf *'H Kara to ndyYCUow X(6pa,' p. 77. 

' Scarlatos, * Ae^iKbv ttjs Ka0* ii/iSis ^EWfivLKrjs 5ta\^KT0u,' «.v. do^dpi, 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 130. 
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might add, it belongs to the stage of culture which prevailed 
before the line was very rigidly drawn between meteorology 
and theology — to times when sky and heaven meant one and 
the same thing.^ 



Eclipse of the Moon. 

An eclipse of the moon is considered by the Mohammedans 
of Macedonia, as of other parts of the East, a portent of 
bloodshed. It is met with reports of fire-arms, and the Imams 
call from the minarets the faithful to public prayers in the 
mosques. 

This recalls in a striking manner the practices of many 
savage and barbaric nations. The Indians of America, on 
seeing the phenomenon, howled and bewailed and shot at the 
sky in order to drive off the monsters which, they believed, 
were trying to devour the moon. Similar ideas and similar 
methods prevail among many African tribes. The great nations 
of Asia, such as the Hindoos and the Chinese, still cling to the 
belief in the Eclipse-monster. The latter meet it with prayers, 
like the Turks. 

But even in civilized Europe, both ancient and modem, we 
find numerous proofs of this superstition. The Romans came 
to the succour of the atBicted moon by flinging firebrands into 
the air, by the blare of trumpets and the clang of brazen pots. 
The superstition survived through the Middle Ages into a 
very late period. France, Wales and Ireland ofier many 
instances as late as the I7th centuiy.* 

^ For certain curioas English saperstitions regarding the moon see 
R. Inwards, Weather Lore^ p. 64 ; The Book of Days^ vol. ii. p. 202 ; Memoirs 
of the American Folk-Lore Society^ vol. iv. pp. 121, 122. On the general 
subject concerning the supposed influence of the moon on the life of plants and 
animals see J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bought vol. u. pp. 155 foil, and Note B. 
pp. 457, 468. 

a Tylor, PHmitive Culture, vol. i. pp. 328 foil. 



CHAPTER VII. 

WINTER FESTIVITIES. 

Of Christmas' sports, the wassail bowl, 
That's tost up after fox-i'-th'-hole ; 
Of Twelfth-tide cakes, of pease and beans, 
Wherewith ye make those merry scenes. 

Herrick, Hesperides, 

* Solemn scenes* would have been better than * merry 
scenes * as a description of the Macedonian Yule-tide celebra- 
tions in their entirety. 

The period of Twelve Days, from the Nativity to the 
Epiphany (AwSe^aT^/xe/oo), is perhaps the most prolific in super- 
stitious lore and practice presented by the Macedonian folk- 
calendar. It is during this season that the natural horrors 
of winter are heightened by the mysterious beings known 
and dreaded under the name of Karkantzari or Skatsantzari\ 

^ Other forms of the name, ourrent in varioas parts of Greece, are icaXi;- 
xdm-aapost «raXicdr(ra/9os, XvKOKdyrffapoSy KoXriKdvTffapos etc. Some spell it with ( 
instead of tj ; but there is little choice as both vowels are pronounced alike, and 
the spelling cannot be determined until the derivation is discovered. This last 
has for many years afforded matter for speculation to the ingenious. The most 
plausible of all the etymologies suggested is Bemhard Schmidt's (Das Volkslehen 
der Neugriechen, pp. 142 foil.). He derives the Greek from the Albanian 
Karkandsoli, which in its turn comes from the Turkish Kara (= black) -kond- 
jolos (=loup-garou). But he does not state whether the Turks actually caU the 
monsters by that name, or whether they believe in them at all. For details 
concerning the nature and attributes of these singular beings, as conceived by 
the Greeks of the South, see BenneU Bodd, The Customs and Lore of Modem 
Greece^ pp. 197 foil. ; W. H. D. Bouse, Folklore from the Southern Sporades in 
Folk-Lore, June 1899, pp. 174 foil. ; G. Georgeakis et L^on Pincau, Le Folk-Lore 
de Lesbos, p. 349. The Macedonian conception is substantially the same. 
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These malicious fiends are wont to haunt the peasant's home 
and make his life well-nigh unbearable. The belief prevails 
that those who have a ' light ' guardian angel (iXa(f>p6v ayyeXov} 
are from Christmas till Twelfth Day — when "the waters are 
blessed by the baptism" {^a^ri^ovTai ra vepa) — transformed 
into monsters. Their nails suddenly grow to an abnormal 
length, they turn red in the face, their eyes become bloodshot 
and wild, their noses and mouths excrete. In this hideous 
guise they roam from house to house at night, knocking at 
the doors. Should they be refused admittance, they climb 
down through the chimney and terrify the inmates by pinching, 
worrying and defiling them in their sleep. The only way to 
escape from these torturers is to seize and bind them with a 
straw-rope {•^aOoa'Xpi'Vo). Those who possess no such rope, 
or do not feel equal to the task, take care to retire to their 
dwellings before dark and to close their doors hermetically, 
letting the diabolical creatures continue knocking until 

"The cock, that is the trumpet to the mom, 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day ; and at his warning, 



Th* extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine." 

During the day the Karkantzari resume their ordinary 
human shapes. Millers for some reason or other — perhaps for 
their notorious inability to resist the insidious advice of the 
hopper, "tak* it; tak' it" — seem to be the favourite victims 
of the unclean monsters. The following characteristic tale 
throws light on the kind of treatment which millers may expect 
at the hands of the Karkantzari. 

A miller was one evening riding home from his mill, 
between two sacks of flour. Suddenly he espied a party of 
Karkantzari a little way off on the road, and, seized with fear, 
he crouched on the pack-saddle. The enemy soon caught him 
up and set about cudgelling him without mercy, though not 
without some sense of humour, accompanying each blow with 
the exclamation : " Here . goes to the one sack, here to the 
other, and here to the load between. The owner where is he V* 
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(Na K^ \ TO Va TO <l>opTc6y va Ky '9 t' aWo, vd fcrj '9 to 
'Travoyyofiiy 6 voifcofcvprf<; iroivai ;) 

During the period when the Karkantzari are believed to be 
loose no marriage is solemnized. 

All the three great feasts, which are included in the Twelve 
Days, are signalized by efforts towards the extinction of these 
malevolent demons. In some districts it is the custom on 
Christmas Eve *to burn' (Kaiovp) the Karkantzari. Early 
at dawn faggots of holm-oak (irovpvapLa) are lighted and 
cast out into the streets. In other places, notably at Melenik, 
'they scald' (fe/Ltartfow) the Karkantzari to death on New 
Year's Eve. This is done in the following curious manner. 
The housewife prepares a number of cakes, called XaXayKiBia 
(elsewhere XaXayxcTai^ or XovKov/judBe^), which she fries in a 
pan, assisted by her children. While this is going on within 
the cottage, the goodman dressed in a fur coat, wrong side out, 
stands outside the door dancing and singing: 

Ki) 70) axavT^o*;, Ky <rv axavr^o^* 
"AiVre vd 'Xpvpe'^ovfXTiy 
Tpaxavd vd ^pe^ovfvq, 

"I am a Skantzos, even as thou art one, 
Come then, let us dance together 
And let us moisten the pastry." 

He continues romping and singing until he hears the hissing 
. of the syrup, as it is poured over the pancakes, and then he 
opens the door and goes in. 

In other districts again faggots are collected during the 
whole of the Twelve Days and laid up by the hearth. On 
Epiphany Eve, fire is set to them in order that the Karkantzari, 
who are supposed to be lurking beneath the ashes, may perish. 
But the orthodox way of getting rid of the demons is to wait till 
the parish priest comes round followed by a verger or a boy, 
carrying a copper vessel (fiTraKpaT^i) filled with holy water. 
In this water the priest dips a cross, decorated with sprigs 
of basil, and therewith sprinkles the rooms, chanting a canticle 
appropriate to the day. The ceremony is the coup de grdce 
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for the Earkantzari, who after this blow vanish completely, not 
to re-appear till next year. 

The Earkantzari seem to be a species of werewolves, akin 
to the Wild Boar and the Vrykolakas, to be described hereafter, 
and the name (KvKavOpcjTrotX by which they are known in some 
parts of Southern Greece, leaves little doubt that around them 
still clings a shred of the ancient belief in lycanthropy. 



Christinds Eve, 

At eveufall the village boys form parties and go about 
knocking at the doors of the cottages with sticks, shouting 
' Kolianda ! Kolianda ! ' and receiving presents. Both the 
custom and the stick are named after this cry, which, like 
its variants to be noticed in the sequel, is an adaptation of the 
Roman and Byzantine term Kalendae} 

Incense is burnt before supper, a chief item of which is the 
cake known as ' Christ's Cake ' (XpiaTOTrrjTTa), In Southern 
Greece it is also the custom to make on this day a special 
kind of flat loaves with a cross drawn on the top and called 
'Christ's Loaves' (XpiaToyjrcop^a). The cloth is not removed 
from the table ; but everything is left as it is, in the belief 
that " Christ will come and eat " during the night. A log is 
left burning in the hearth, intended to ward oflF the Earkantzari. 
In Thessaly an old shoe is also thrown into the fire : the smoke 
and the smell of burnt leather being considered offensive to 
the nostrils of these fiends. 

With the custom of leaving the cloth on the table and a 
burning log in the hearth may be compared the similar ob- 
servance in Brittany and other parts of Western Europe on 
the eve of All Souls' Day, the theory in those countries being 
that the souls of the departed will come and partake of the 

^ In Southern Greece the name retains more of its original form {KdXaySa) 
and is applied to the Christmas carols. The Russians also call the Christmas 
festival Kolydda^ and the songs sung on Christmas Eve Kolyadki, a word 
apparently introduced into Slavonic countries, along with the Christian religion, 
from Constantinople. 
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supper and warm themselves at the fire, while their living 
relatives are in bed.^ 

On Christmas morning, on their way back from church, 
the peasants each pick up a stone which they deposit in 
the hearth-corner (yeovid), allowing it to remain there till 
Twelfth Day, when it is thrown away. An analogous custom 
prevails on New Year's Day in some of the islands of the 
Aegean as, for instance, Chios. When the family return home 
from morning service, the father picks up a stone which he 
leaves in the yard, with the wish that the New Year may 
bring with it "as much gold as is the weight of the stone/' 
He also, on entering into the house at the head of his family, 
takes a pomegranate out of his pocket and dashes it upon the 
ground. On the symbolic significance ascribed to this fruit 
I will comment later. 



New Year's Day, 

Far more interesting and suggestive are the customs con- 
nected with the * First of the Year ' (Jlpo)TO'Xpovi,a), or St Basil's 
Day (toCAa BacrtXiy). 

On the Eve every household is provided with * St Basil's 
Cake ' (Ba<rA\o7ri7TTa), in which is concealed a silver coin and 
a cross made of green twigs. This cake — which corresponds 
to our Ring-cakes of Twelfth Night, but in taste is very much 
like ordinary short-bread — occupies the post of honour on the 
supper table. A candle is lighted by the housewife, who also 
fumigates with frankincense first the table and then every 
part of the dwelling. This ceremony over, the family take 
their seats on cushions round the table. The father and the 
mother seize the cake between them and break it into two 
pieces, which are again subdivided by the head of the family 
into shares. The first portion is destined for St Basil, the 
Holy Virgin-, or the patron saint whose icon is in the house. 
The second stands for the house itself. The third for the 
cattle and domestic animals belonging thereto. The fourth 

^ Tylor, Primitive Culture^ vol. n. p. 38. 
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for the inanimate property, and the rest for each member of 
the household according to age. Each portion is successively 
dipped in a cup of wine, with an appropriate preface, e.g. 
" This is for our grandfather, St Basil" {^la top irairirov tov'^AI 
Baa-iXrj), and so forth . 

He who finds the cross or the coin in his share of the cake 
is considered lucky, and whatever he undertakes to do during 
the coming year is sure to prosper. The money is looked upon 
as sacred and is devoted to the purchase of a votive taper. The 
custom of hiding a ring, a coin, or a bean in a cake about the 
time of the New Year is prevalent in many nations, our own 
included. According to mythologists the ring represents the 
sun, hidden aud, as it were, buried by wintry storms and 
clouds^ — an ingenious theory, and quite as plausible as most 
mythological interpretations of custom. 

Supper over, the table is removed to a corner of the room, 
with all the remnants of the feast left upon it, that *' St Basil 
may come and partake thereof." The fire is also kept up 
throughout the night. The rest of the evening is spent in 
games among which Divination holds a prominent position. 
As the household sit round the hearth, some one lays upon 
the hot cinders a pair of wild olive leaves (xap^aariXaX 
mentally allotting each of them to a youth and a maid. If 
the leaves crumple up and draw near each other, the on- 
lookers conclude that the two young people represented thereby 
love each other dearly, the reverse, if the leaves recoil apart. 
If both leaves, instead of shrinking, flare up and are utterly 
consumed, that is a sign that the couple are excessively fond of 
each other.^ This is the form of the game at Liakkovikia.' In 
other districts, in lieu of leaves, they use the buds of a comel- 
tranch (fcpavid), and name the lad and lass to each particular 

1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People ^ p. 201. 

^ A slightly difterent meaning is attached to the performance in Herriek's 
allusion to it : 

"Of crackling laurel, which fore-sounds 
A plenteous harvest to your grounds." Hesperides. 

Op. Divination by nuts in England on St Mark's Eve (April 26), The Book of 
Bays, vol. i. p. 650. 

^ A. A. Tovalov, *'H Kara t6 n<i77atoi' Xt6pa,' p. 49. 
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pair. If either of the two buds bursts and jumps up, it is taken 
as a proof that the person for whom it stands is enamoured of 
the other. Should they both burst and jump, the feeling is 
reciprocated, the reverse being augured if the buds remain 
impassive. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the English, and still less 
the Scotch reader, of the similar charm of * burning the nuts ' 
practised in the North on the eve or vigil of All Saints' Day, 
and made classical by Burns's poem of Halloween. The custom 
seems to be a relic of Roman superstition. On New Years 
Day (Kal. Jan,) the Romans took omens from pistils of the 
saflFron plant, as Ovid, so rich in folk-lore, informs us : 

Cemis, odoratis ut luceat ignibus aether, 
Et sonet accensis spica Cilissa focis?^ 

'Guesses' or *divinings' (Gadaniya) of various kinds are 
also popular among the Russians, and are especially in vogue 
during the evenings of the Twelve Days {Svyatkiy 

Maidens, not satisfied with this method of divination which, 
besides being vague, labours under the disadvantage of being 
regarded more or less in the light of a mere frivolous pastime, 
have recourse to a much more serious and convincing expedient. 
They steal a morsel of St Basil's Cake and conceal it in their 
bosom, taking good care not to be seen by any one. On going 
to bed they say " St Basil, worker of wonders, grant that what- 
ever is my destiny may appear to-night" (''Ai' BaaiXrj Oafjua- 
Tovpycy 0, Tc elvai a? (fyavp aTTO'^e). They then put the morsel 
under their pillow and go to sleep in the certainty of dreaming 
a true dream. 

An aged lady, and a firm believer, related to me some of 
her own early experiences in St Basil's dreamland. She had 
in her youth been engaged to be married to a man of whom 
she was extremely fond. On the Eve of St Basil's Feast she 
performed the ceremony described above. She had scarcely 
fallen asleep when her lover appeared to her, pale of face and 
sad of mien. Another youth, whom she had never seen in 

1 Ovid, Fast. i. 76. 

^ Kalston, Songs of the Rmsian People, p. 195. 
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the flesh, stood behind her betrothed and smiled at her over 
his shoulder. Frightened at the apparition she awoke. Then 
she made the sign of the cross, whispering "far be the evil 
from here!" (fia/cpvd tto '£a>), and relapsed into sleep. Where- 
upon a second vision, more dreadful than the first, visited her. 
A young man of supernatural beauty stood before her, floating 
as it were in the air at a height of some three feet from the 
ground. He was arrayed in a snow-white kilt and held a 
canary in either hand. He strangled the one bird and pre- 
sented the other to her.^ And the fair maid awoke, and, 
behold, it was a dream. But none the less her * spirit was 
troubled' like Pharaoh's under similar circumstances. And 
well might it be. For not long after her lover died, and in 
course of time she was wooed and won by the strange youth 
who smiled at her in her sleep, and whom she recognized 
immediately on seeing him in real life. 

The superstition is well-known in England. Girls who wish 
to see their future husbands are in the habit of placing a 
piece of wedding-cake under their pillows "and extracting 
nuptial dreams therefrom," as Mr Meredith would say. 

In some parts of Macedonia, as Shatista, on New Year's Eve 
men or boys armed with bells {hibousaria) go about making 
the night hideous, presumably with a view to frightening evil 
spirits away. A similar custom in other districts prevails on 
New Year's Day itself Early in the morning, when the church 
bells are ringing for divine service, groups of lads run up and 
dow^n the streets with sticks or clubs in their hands and knock 
the people up, crying : " Health and joy to ye ! May St Basil 
bring plenty of wheat, plenty of barley, and plenty of children 
to ye ! " (Fe/a, Xapa, Krj 6 " Pu BactXi;? iroXKa airapia, iroXKa 
KpiOdpiay TToWd 7r7)BovBta\ and persist in doing so until they 
have received a gift : rolls, nuts, dry figs etc., which they deposit 
in a basket or bag carried for the purpose. A refusal to reward 
these noisy well-wishers brings upon the inmates of the house 
the reverse of a blessing.* In some districts the sticks are 

^ This yoath she knew to he the Angel of Death. 

3 Gp. the old English Shrovetide custom : ** The boys go round in small 
parties, headed by a leader, who goes up and knocks at the door, leaving his 
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replaced by green boughs of the cornel or the olive-tree, with 
which the boys touch all whom they meet, shouting, " Soorva I 
Soorva ! (Bulgarian for * boughs '), May I salute thee next year 
also with the soorva" Those who are thus saluted pay tribute 
in coin or kind. 

The green bough is probably an emblem of summer fruit- 
fulness and life, as contrasted with the deathly barrenness 
of winter.^ But the noises and the hunting with clubs may 
more plausibly be ascribed to the belief in the * ethereal 
materiality ' of spirits and be compared to analogous practices 
current among savage races : the Australians who '* annually 

followers behind him, armed with a good stock of potsherds. When the door is 
opened the hero sings : 

A-shrovin, a-shrovin, 

I be come a-shrovin; 

A piece of bread, a piece of cheese, 

A bit of your fat bacon. 

Or a dish of dough-nuts, 

AU of your own making, etc. 

Sometimes he gets a bit of bread and cheese, and at some houses he is told to 
be gone ; in which latter case, he calls up his followers to send their missiles in 
a rattling broadside against the door." The Book of Days^ vol. i. p. 239. Also 
Ash-Wednesday, ibid. 

^ Gp., however, the Scotch custom: "On the last night of the year they 
(the Fairies) are kept out by decorating the house with holly.'* J. G. Campbell, 
Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland^ p. 20. 

With these celebrations: the procession of the boys, their green boughs, 
their demand for presents, and their imprecations against those who refuse, we 
may compare the May Day festivities in Western Europe, of which Mannhardt, 
quoted by Mr Frazer, says : " These begging processions with May- trees or 
May-boughs from door to door had everywhere originally a serious and, so to 
speak, sacramental significance ; people really believed that the god of growth 
was present unseen in the bough." **In other words, the mummer was 
regarded not as an image but as an actual representative of the spirit of 
vegetation ; hence the wish expressed by the attendants on the May-rose and 
the May- tree that those who refuse them gifts of eggs, bacon, and so forth, may 
have no share in the blessing which it is in the power of the itinerant spirit 
to bestow." The Golden Bough, vol. i. p. 212. The same, or a closely similar 
explanation might be extended to the begging or **gooding" processions of the 
1st of March, of the Feast of Lazarus, and of Palm Sunday, already noticed, 
as weU as to that of the Feast of St John (Jan. 7th) to be described in the 
sequel. They all have some of the main characteristics in common, though the 
** bough" does not figure in aU of them. 

A. P. 6 
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drive from their midst the accumulated ghosts of the last year's 
dead," for example, or still better, the Gold Coast negroes who 
" from time to time turn out with clubs and torches to drive 
the evil spirits from their towns ; rushing about and beating the 
air, with frantic howling."* 

After service are exchanged the customary wishes "For 
many years " (Ki; '9 err) ttoWo), and the boys, holding olive- 
branches in their hands, visit the various houses, singing ' The 
Ballad of St Basil ' (KaXavSa, KoXtai/ra, or KoXwrpa rov "At 
BaaiXrf) — ^a somewhat inconsequential composition, of which 
the following is an example. 

First of the month, and first of the year ; may it prove a happy year ! 

St Basil is coming from Caesarea, 

He is holding a picture and a book ; a book and an inkhom. 

The inkhom wrote and the book spoke. 

"0 my Basil, from whence art thou coming, from whence art thou 

descending ? " 
"From my mother I am coming, to the schoolmaster I am going." 
"Stay and eat, stay and drink, stay and sing unto us.'' 
" I am learned in book-lore : songs I know not." 
"Since thou art book-learned, recite us the alpha-beta.'* 
He leant upon his stafi* to recite the alpha-beta. 
And, behold ! the staff, dry though it was, put forth green twigs. 
And upon its young twigs little birds were singing, 
And beneath, at its young roots, springs were rippling, 
And the partridges repaired thither to drink with the little birds. 
And all winged things, even the young doves. 
They fill their claws with water, and their wings with musk. 
And they sprinkle our lord, may his years be many!* 

These carols in some places are sung by Ian tern -bearing 
boys on the eve. The custom corresponds to the practice of 
Russian boys who on New Year's Eve "go about from house to 
house scattering grain of diflferent kinds, but chiefly oats, 
singing Ovsinevuiya Pyesni"^ It is also interesting to note 

1 Tyler, Primitive Culture ^ vol. n. p. 199 ; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
vol. in. pp. 70 foil. 

^ The text of this song is given in A. A. Tov<rloVf **H jcard rb UdYyatoif 
Xujpa,* p. 38. It presents few points of difference from the well-known versions 
published by Passow (Nos. 294, 296—8, etc.). 

» Ralston, Songs of the Eussian People, p. 202. 
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that the presents which the singers receive are considered by 
Russian mythologists as ** standing in lieu of the old contribu- 
tions towards a sacrifice to the gods."^ 

In older days parallel customs were current in Scotland and 
the north of England. But instead of olive-boughs the visitors 
used to carry round from house to house the Wassail bowl 
adorned with ribbons, wishing the inhabitants a prosperous 
year, and begging for the wherewithal to fill it. The songs 
also find their counterparts in the New Year carols of north 
Britain." 

The dry figs and other sweet things, symbols of happiness, 
which are given to the boys on this day, might perhaps be 
traced to the Roman New- Year's gifts.' 



The 2nd of January, 

Early in the morning it is the custom in some districts of 
Macedonia to carry water from the fountain without speaking — 
"" silent water " — and to pour it out across the yard and up the 
stairs, expressing by this symbol the wish that the life of the 
family during the new year may run as smoothly as the water 

1 ih, p. 206. 

" One of them, a Gloucestershire composition, began : 

Wassail I wassail! over the town, 
Our toast it is white, onr ale it is brown: 
Our bowl it is made of the maplin tree, 
V7e be good fellows aU; I drink to thee. 

A stiU closer parallel is offered by an old English children's song : 

Here we come a wassailing, 

Among the leaves so green. 
Here we come a wandering 

So fair to be seen. 

Chorus, Love and joy come to yon. 
And to your wassel too. 
And God send you a happy New Tear, 
A New Tear, etc. 



^ Ovid, Fast, i. 185. 



The Book of Bays, vol. i. p. 28. 
6—2 
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flows. The Highlanders also in days gone by indulged in 
mysterious water drawn over-night in solemn silence, of which 
all the members of the household drank, and with which they 
were sprinkled, in order to fortify themselves against the 
attacks of witches and demons during the ensuing year. 

Another superstitious custom belonging to this day is due 
to the belief of the Macedonians in the good or ill influence of 
the * first foot.' He or she who enters a house first is supposed 
to bring into it good or bad luck for the whole twelvemonth. 
This belief gives rise to a curious observance. The visitor 
before crossing the threshold picks up a stone — token of 
strength, — or a green twig — emblem of health and fruitful- 
ness, — and lays it on the hearth. He also brings with him 
some grains of salt which he casts into the flames, and then, 
squatting by the fire-side, wishes his hosts " a prosperous year, 
a plentiful crop, and many blessings" (KaXi) '^(povba, KaXrj 
Vo8ia KoX TToXKa dya0d). Then, as the grains of salt burst 
and crackle in the fire, he utters the following quaint formula : 
"As I am sitting, even so may sit the hen and warm the 
eggs. As this salt splits, even so may split the eggs of the 
clucking hen and the chickens come forth " C^Otto)? KaOovfiai, 
yd), erai vd KdOrjTac k 17 opviOa vd ^earaivrf t avyd, "07ra>9 
a/cd^ec avTo to aXa^;, €T<tl vd axd^ovv Kdl t avyd Trj<i Kkaxr- 
aapia^ KoX vd fiyaivovv rd irovXid)} In some villages, like 
Pravi, the wish takes a slightly different form : " as many sparks 
fly from the splitting salt, so many chickens may be hatched 
by the brooding hen." In consistency and realistic vividness it 
would not be easy to match these acts of folk symbolism. 

The salt cast into the flames may perhaps have originally 
been meant as a sacrifice to the ancestral spirits of the family, 
and may be a survival of the mica sails, offered by the Romans 
to the deified shades of the dead during the feast of the 
Parentalia} 

The ceremony is known as iroBapKiaafia. The prosperity 
or adversity of the household through the year is attributed 
to the lucky or unlucky * footing ' (TroBiaKo or iroSapiKo) of the 

^ A. A. TovffioVf **H fcarA rb HaYyaioy X(6pa,' p. 39. 
2 Ovid, Fast. n. 414. 
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visitor who was the first * to set foot ' (iroBapxtaae) within the 
house. It is well for those who believe themselves cursed with 
an unlucky foot to refrain from visiting on this day. 

The idea is as old as the Book of Genesis and possibly 
derived thence. Jacob in setting forth the blessings which 
accrued to his uncle Laban since he joined his household, lays 
stress on the good luck due to him : " the Lord hath blessed 
thee since my coming " (Heb. at my foot, Sept. iirl t£ ttoSl 
fiov)} 

There is no evidence that the ancient Greeks entertained 
a like superstition, unless the epithet * fair footed ' (/caXtJTToi;?), 
mentioned by Suidas, is taken to mean "with good, or auspicious 
feet,'* ah interpretation perfectly possible, but hardly sufficient 
by itself to establish the prevalence of a superstition.^ 

Nor is the dread of comers of ill omen confined to this 
particular day, though, of course, the evil is most strictly 
guarded against at the beginning of the new year. The same 
omen is taken from every visitor, new-comer, guest or servant, 
throughout the year. It is especially observed in the case of 
a newly-married couple. If the man's affairs take an excep- 
tionally prosperous turn, it is said that the bride " has brought 
him good luck" {rov cifyepe rvxv)y ^^^ she is henceforth re- 
garded as a ' lucky woman ' {tux^PV <>r KaXoppl^LKfj). An 
analogous belief attaches to the * first handing' (xepc/co). 
Some persons are gifted with a good hand, others with an evil 
one (KoXoppL^cKo and KaKoppL^iKo x^P^)> ^^^ ^ tradesman con- 
strues the success or failure that attends his business during 
the day into the good or evil influence of his first customer in 
the morning. Further, a sponsor is said to have an * unlucky 
hand ' if two of the children which he has helped to christen 
die in succession. A cook is also said to possess a * nice * or a 
* nasty hand ' {voa-rifw or avoaro X^P'') according to the quality 
of his dishes. 

> Gen. xzz. 30. Gp. ib, zxxix. 6. 

3 For an interesting account of the firat-foot custom in Scotland see The 
Book of Days, vol. i. pp. 28 foil. 
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Twelfth-Day. 
(S€Oi^dp€ia or ra ^Ara,) 

On the Eve of the Epiphany a general cleaning is carried 
on in every house. The ashes, which accumulated in the 
hearth during the Twelve Days, are swept away and along with 
them the Karkantzari, who are believed to be hiding there. 
In the evening a special 'Epiphany-Cake' (^wTOTnyTra), cor- 
responding to the old English Twelfth-Cake, is prepared. 
*' Silly unidea'd girls " sit up all night in the fond, though not 
unromantic, hope of seeing " the heavens open " (dvoiyow rd 
ovpdvia). This event is expected to take place at dawn, and it 
is held that all wishes uttered at that propitious moment will 
be instantly realized. 

With this Christian superstition may be compared a 
Mohammedan practice. The followers of the Prophet on the 
27th of Ramazan observe what they call the * Night of Power ' 
(Leil'ul'Kadr), the night which "is worth more than a thousand 
months." That night, as well as all the four nights from the 
26th to the 29th of the month, is spent in prayer, and the 
belief prevails that at a certain, though unknown, moment 
during that night "all the requests of those who are found 
worshipping are granted ''^ — a belief based on the saying of the 
Koran that, " in that night descend the atgels and the spirit by 
permission of their Lord, carrying His orders in every matter. 
It is peace till the rising of the dawn."" 

One is strongly tempted by the close similarity of the two 
customs to suspect that the one is an oflFshoot of the other — a 
temptation rendered stronger by the proximity in which Moham- 
medans and Christians have lived in Macedonia for so many 
centuries. But this hypothesis is precluded by the fact that 
the same, or closely analogous, superstitions exist in lands 
never trodden by Mohammedan foot. In Russia the Twelve 
or, afi they are there termed, Holy Evenings are by the rustic 

1 " OdyaseuB," Turkey in Europe j p. 206. 
* The Koran, Sura zcvn. Alkadr, 
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mind associated with all sorts of wonderful revelations : hidden 
treasures are disclosed during that period, the new-born Divinity 
comes down from heaven and wanders about on earth, and, 
above all, at midnight on the eve of Christmas and the 
Epiphany **the heavenly doors are thrown open; the radiant 
realms of Paradise, in which the Sun dwells, disclose their 
treasures ; the waters of springs and rivers become animated, 
turn into wine, and receive a healing efficacy; the trees put 
forth blossoms, and golden fruits ripen upon their boughs/'^ 
These ideas are also common among Teutonic races. It will, 
therefore, be seen that the roots of the belief entertained by the 
Christians of Macedonia lie too deep to be directly connected 
with the similar belief held by their Mohammedan neighbours. 

The dawn of the Feast itself is in some districts hailed by 
the cries of the boys, who run about the streets shouting " Eo ! 
Eo ! " After divine service the same boys go round from house 
to house singing. But the chief observance on this day is the 
one described below. 

After matins it is the custom — handed down from im- 
memorial antiquity — to thrust some one into the water : the sea 
or the river, if the village happens to be situated near one or 
the other, or, if too far from either, into a pond or a well. He 
who is singled out to play the principal part in the performance 
afterwards receives a prize for his involuntary immersion. The 
person thus distinguished can buy himself off by paying a 
greater sum of money than the reward offered. He also has 
the right to claim that the doubtful honour should be inflicted 
upon the proposer instead — a suggestion acted upon, unless the 
latter bids higher for exemption. . The one who is finally 
doused, on emerging from the water sprinkles the bystanders, 
and they all join in a banquet got up with the prize money.* 

This custom in Southern Greece, under the name of 'Diving 
for the cross,' is invested with a quasi-religious character, the 
cross being generally thrown into the water with much pomp 
and circumstance by the officiating priest or bishop at the close 
of morning mass. But in either case, it seems to have its 

^ Ralston, Songs of the Rustian People^ p. 201. 

* A. A. Vovfflov, *'H Kara to Hayyaiov X(bpa,* p. 40. 
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remote origin in the "healing efficax;y" and other virtues 
attributed to the waters at this time of year — an idea, like so 
many others, adopted by Christianity, but still retaining enough 
of its primitive character to guide the student to its pre- 
Christian source. It may be worth while to add that in one 
case, in Western Macedonia, I beard the well, used as the scene 
of the performance, called * the Well of the Drakos * (to irriydSi 
Tov ^pcLKov), If this was not a simple coincidence, it may be 
taken as a hint — obscure indeed, but not utterly valueless — 
that perhaps in this ceremony lurks a relic of an old human 
sacrifice to the Spirit of the Waters. 



January 7th, 

On the following day is held one of the many feasts of 
St John the Precursor and Baptist ('H <rvpa^t<i rov UpoBpofiov 
seal BaTTTto-ToO *la>dvvov). On that day in the villages of the 
interior is observed a custom outwardly analogous to the 
Carnival Festivities, which later in the year are popular in the 
towns on the coast and in the islands of the Aegean. 

Parties of men disguised in old clothes, or goat-skins, and 
girt with chains of bells, go about the streets making a terrific 
noise and levying blackmail. These mummers are called haboyeri 
(fi7rafjL7r6y€pot\ but, so far from conducing to merriment, their 
object seems to be to strike terror into man, woman, and child. 
This practice appears to be the descendant of manners much 
earlier than the Italian camovale, which has been grafted upon 
it in the localities brought under Frank influence. 

On this day also in some places occurs a custom identical 
with those we have already noticed as belonging to the Day of 
Lazarus and Palm-Sunday. The following details concerning 
the practice at Kataphygi, a village on the slopes of Mount 
Olympus, are culled from an interesting sketch by a native 
of the district, published in an Athenian magazine several years 
ago\ 

The choristers, corresponding to the Lazarus and Palm 

1 r. TlaTaycupyioVf *0l Upodpofdrai,* in the'B<rrU of April 17, 1888. 
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Maids, aore here grown up males and are called from the name 
of the feast 'Precursor Men' (IlpoSpofjLLTai). Groups of these 
minstrels assemble after church in the market place, which in 
common with the rest of the village is at this time of year 
generally covered with snow. Out of the number four are 
selected to lead the groups. These are considered the best 
rhapsodes of the village, and represent the four parishes into 
which it is divided. Each of them, followed by a cortege of 
eight or ten individuals, goes round from house to house, where 
they find a table ready-spread with sweets and refreshments. 
Having partaken of the good cheer and made themselves 
thoroughly at home, they proceed to fill the skins and bottles, 
which boys carry for them, with everything that they cannot 
carry oflF in any other way. Then, divided into two semi- 
choruses, they sing by turns songs addressed to each member 
of the family, beginning with a general panegyric on the 
hospitable house itself. The hyperbolic tone of these com- 
positions detracts nothing from their pretty nawetd. Here 
follow a few typical examples: 

I. To the home, 

*ESft) Ve TOVTffv Ttjv avXt} rrj fiapixapooTpoDfievrf, 
'ESew;\;oi;i/ ')(i\ia Trpo/Sara koI Svo ^^XtaSe? yiSia, 
'2 Tov fcdfiTTO Tct /cari/Sa^av vd ra 7r€pi^oaKr]<rovv, 
Kai '9 TO ^ovvo rdvi^a^av vd ra vepoiroritTovv, 
K^ 6 fiaaiXrjd^ iStd^acvev diro to ra^ecBio too. 
To fiavpo TOV /covTOKpaTet, koX to ^0(tk6 ptoTaei' 
" B/3€ T<rL6fi7rav€y /8pe TrKrTLKi, ^pe KarfK€\o<^pvhdT€, 
To Tti/09 eW Th TTpofiaTa t dpyvpoKovSwvaTa ;*' 
"T' d(f>€VTrf fjua^ tA irpofiaTa t dp^vpotcovhtavdra*' 
" Kal TtVo? elvai to fjuavTpl fi€ to <^\a)pt irXeyfiivo ; " 
" T' dxfyevTi] fia^ koI to fiavTpl fie to (f>\ot>pl TrXeyfievo,*' 

Here in this marble-paved court, 

Here there are a thousand sheep and two thousand goats. 
They were driven down to the plain to browse on the grass, 
They were driven up to the hill to be watered at the springs. 
Behold, the king is passing on his return from abroad. 
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He reins iii his steed and of the shepherd asks : 

'*0 shepherd, tender of flocks, O thou of the arched eyebrows, 

Whose are the sheep with the silver bells?'' 

"My lord's are the sheep with the silver bells." 

" And whose is the fold fenced round with a fence of golden coins ? ** 

"My lord's is the fold fenced round with a fence of golden coins." 



II. To the master of the house, 

'A^€i/Ti7 /iou irpwTOTLfie KaX irptoTOTifitffiive, 
Tlp&Ta <r€ Tifjirfaev 6 Oeio^ k va-rep 6 Koa-fio^; 0X09, 

^fcidvei^ a'T€<j>dpui Vo ^X/opl xal ra Kr)pia V* darj/jLi 
Kal TO a'T€(f>avofJLdvTi]\o o\o fiapyapcrdpc, 

''OiT aarpa Vat '9 top ovpavo koI <f)v\\a Vat \ ret hivrpa, 

To<r' a<nrp €X€t d<j>ivTi]<; fia^, <f)\o)pid kuI Kapa^poauiy 

Me TO ra^api rov fJicrpa, fie t6 koiKo tov pij(v€i. 

*Efi€Tprfa'€y ^€p.€Tprfa'€y tov Xeiirovv rpeh ^^tXtaSe?, 

Kal rffv Koki] TOV pdrrf^e Kal ttjv koKi] tov Xiei* 

" KaXif fJLOV, TToivat Taairpa fia^, Kal iroivai to. if>K(opid fia^ ; " 

" 'E7«» ^\eya, d<i>evTr) fJLOV, vet firj fiov to /Oft)T?yf 179, 

Kal T(opa TTov fJL€ po>T7}^€^ dd <Toi TO * fioXoyrjO-oD, 

IT 0XA.0! (f>CXx>i fid^ eireaav Kal TaKUfidfie xdpTi^Ly 

My lord, worthy of the first honour and honoured first, 

First Heaven hath honoured thee and then the whole world, 

The King hath also honoured thee and summoned thee to be his best-man. 

Thou makest the wedding wreaths of gold, and the tapers of silver. 

And the wedding kerchief broidered with pure pearls. 

As many stars as are in the heavens and leaves upon the trees. 
So many piastres hath my lord, also florins and black ghroshes. 
He measureth them out by the bag, he throweth them away by the 

bushel. 
One day he counted them, and counted them again : three thousand 

are missing. 
He questioned his fair one. His fair one he questioneth : 
"My fair one, where are our piastres, where are our florins?" 
" I hoped, my lord, that thou wouldst not ask me. 
But since thou dost ask me, I will confess unto thee : 
We were beset by too many friends, and have squandered our fortune." 
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III. To the mistress of the house. 

Aev 7rp€7rovv r dpyvpa KOfiTria \ to nrpacrivo to pov^o, 
Aev irperret t6v a^evTJj /^a? va TrcU^rj fie ttjv icoptf 
'2 TO. yovoTa vd T't)v xpaT^, \ to. ficrrui vd ttjv xVafi;* 
" Kopff fjL, Sep elcac poScvr), xoprj /x', Bev elaai dairpTfJ^ 
"%dv BiXri^ vdfiai poiivrj, cdv 6€\ri<; vd/iai oaTTprj, 
Svp€ \ TtfV ^AvTpiaVOVTTOXL, <TVp€ \ Ttf 'EaXovLKrf, 

K^ dr/opaai fiov ^^(oirXaTo, o'cp^KOTiKo ^ovvdpi, 

Na a'ei&fJuiL, vd Xvyi^ao/JLaif vd if>aiv(ovTai, Td AcaWiy." 

Silver buttons become not a garment worn green, 

Nor does it become our lord to toy with a maid' 

To hold her on his knees, to gaze into her eyes : 

"Maid mine, thou art not rosy; maid mine, thou art not fair." 

" An thou wouldst me be rosy ; an thou wouldst me be fair, 

Hie thee to Adrianople, hie thee to Salonika, 

And purchase me a broad Servian girdle, 

That I may swing ajid sway in it, and display my charms." 



IV. To a newly-married pair, 

(A fragment,) 

'A17T09 (ia(TTa TTfv iripSi/ca Vo 7rdva> \ Td <f>T€pd tov, 
K' ^ irepSiKa \d)(€v Qapetd xal pdioe to if>T€p6 tov, 

AiaXaXrjTdSef; efia^av \ oXa Td ^iXaeTia* 

How e-)^ darjfiL dSoXo xaX <l>Xo}poKa7rvi<rfiivo 

N/i Bi<r 6 i/€t09 TTJ ^ovvTa tov k ^ KopT) Td fiaXXtd Trf<;. 

An eagle carried aloft a partridge upon his wings. 

The partridge chanced to be too heavy, and his wing broke. 

They set criers in all the provinces ; 

"Who owns silver pure or plated with gold (let him produce it). 

That the youth may tie therewith his tassel^ and the maid her tresses." 

^ That is, the tassel of his cap. 
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V. Farewell, 

TioXKd ^trafie Ky airovTrafie, T(opa ktj otto a-tfia rov. 
Av(r€ t\ ai^evTr) fi\ Xvae ttjp apyvprj o-aKKOvXa, 
K^ av e^j79 aairpa, S09 /^a? ra, <f>\(opvd fiij ra XvTra<Taiy 
Ki) av ej(ri^ Kava ')(alp\k, fcipva rd iraWrfKcipia. 

Interval. 

"Oo-at9 vy€ial<; roaaif; 'X^apaU Kal ^<I>€to k^ oKo eva, 

Na Kv^V^ %poi/ov9 eKUTo fcal TrevraKoaia ^foray 

Na ^V^j)^ <rdv rov "FXvfiiro, adv r dypto Trepiarepi, 

We have sung much and have done with singing. Now let us be gone. 
Loosen, my lord, loosen the strings of thy silver purse, 
And if thou hast piastres, give of them to us ; gold pieces, spare them not. 
And if thou happen'st to have a wine-jar, serve out wine to the lads.^ 

They drink, and then continue : 

As many healths (as we have drunk) so many rejoicings (may there be) 

this year and for ever, 
Mayest thou live a himdred years and five hundred Twelfth Days, 
Mayest thou live as long as Olympus, as long as the rock-pigeon. 

The goodman or his wife gives them some money at parting. 
These donations are handed over to the churchwarden of the 
parish, who as a reward for their labour invites them on the 
following day to a sumptuous banquet. In the evening a dance 
is set up in the public dancing-ground, which is thronged by 

^ On the similarity between these carols and analogous compositions once 
popular in England I have commented in a foregoing chapter. The following 
description forms an especially close parallel to the Macedonian customs 
described above: ''At Harrington, in Worcestershire, it is customary for 
children on St Thomas's Day to go round the village begging for apples, and 

singing- 
Wassail, wassail, through the town, 
If youVe got any apples, throw them down ; 
Up with the stocking, and down with the shoe, 
If youVe got no apples, money will do ; 
The jug is white and the ale is brown. 
This is the best house in the town.'' 
A kindred custom still surviving in England is that of the 'Advent Images' 

or going about with a * vessel-cup,' the performers being styled 'vessel-cup 

singers.' The Book of Days^ vol. n. pp.. 724 — 5. 
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all the inhabitants of the village. The dance is accompanied 
by various songs, among which the first place is held by the 
Ballad of Captain Stathas, a famous Elepht of Agrapha, in 
Aetolia. It runs as follows: 

'2 t' *'Aypa<f)a xXaUi fiia iraTraStd, fjLCKptf TraTraSoTTOuXa, 
Urjpav oi K\€<j>TaL<; rov vyco, Krj aXkov vyio Sev ^^et. 
Vpdi^ovv 'xapTtd Koi irpo/Sohovv, ypd(l>ovv yaprid kov criKvovv 
"'2 i<T€va, KaTrerdv-Xrada, \ oXa rd TraWrfKdpui, 
M?y fJLOv 'xaXdaTe top vyio, r aXKov vyio Skv e^ci). 
Ta-airpd^ca \ tov ypafifiari/co, ttloXI \ rov Kairerdvo, 
K^ dir&va ^o'rjfiofidj^aipo '9 oXa rd waXXrjKdpia, 

In the town of Agrapha there weeps a priestess, the young wife of a priest ; 

For the brigajids have carried off her son, and she has no other son. 

Letters are written and dispatched, letters are written and sent : 

" To thee, Captain Stathas, and all thy braves : — 

Kill ye not my son, for no other son have I. 

(I promise) breast-plates for the Secretary, and a piolt^ for the Captain, 

And a silver knife apiece for all the braves.*' 



The Basil. 

In describing the mid-summer and mid-winter ceremonies 
of the Macedonian peasantry I have had occasion more than 
once to allude to the plant known to the ancients as * odmum 
royal' (wKifiov ^atnXvKov) and now called simply * royal* 
{^aaiXiKo^), We have seen it employed in the decorations of 
the * divining pitcher * in June, and in the sprinkling away of 
, the dreadful Karkantzari in January. These are only two of 
the many parts which the basil plays in the peasant's life, 
religious as well as secular. Its title is not a misnomer. The 
basil is really and truly considered by the peasants as a Prince 
among plants. I know not whether it owes its sovereignty to 
the beautiful greenness of its leaves, or to the white purity of its 
diminutive blossoms, or to the sweet aroma which clings to both, 
even after they are dry and to all appearance dead. However 

^ This is a word the meaning of which I neither know nor can guess. It 
may be a form of iri<rr6X( *a pistol,' which would balance the * breast-plates.' 
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that may be, the basil is held in very high esteem and seems 
to know it, if any faith can be placed in the poetic conceits of 
the following songs, which I heard at different times in two 
different parts of Macedonia. 

I. {From Melenik) 

lBa<rL\itc€ /xov rpiKkcdve, fivv iroXvirpaa-ivi^rff;, 
^^Tf&ixai TO yap6v<j>vWo, to irp&ro to \ov\ovSt, 
Hov to (l>opovv 17 Sfiop(l>ai^ kji oXai^ jj ftavpofJLfJLdTrjf:, 
Hov TO 4>op€l dyawrf fiov dvafiea-a '9 to arridea. 

The Pink and the Basil, 

" My three-branched basil, bloom thou not so proudly green ! 
I am the pink, first among flowers, 

Which the fair maidens and all the black-eyed ones wear. 
Which my own love wears between her breasts.'* 



II. (From Nigrita,) 

*0 ^BvoafjLo^ K'p 6 ^acCKiKo^ ica) to fiaxeBovrjo'i 
Td Svo Ta Tpia fidXcovav xal mjyaLvav '9 Ttf Kpia-i, 
Tvpi^ei 6 ^ao'iXiKOf; xal Xiec '9 Ta XovXovBia' 
" ScoTrfire, ^pfOfioXovXovia, Kal fjLrjv 7roXv*rravv€<rT€ ! 
^lE^oofiai 6 ^aaiXiKo^ 6 pLoa'XpfjLvpiaiJLevo^, 
*E7ft) fjLVpi^o) irpdaLvo^ KaOo)^ xal aT€ypG)fjb€vo^y 
'£70) fjuTraivd) '9 T0U9 dyiaaijuov^ k €t9 tov iraird Ta %kpiay 
E7<o <j>iX& r^9 €/jLOp(l>ai^ xal Tr}<; fiavpofifiaTovaac^, 

The Peppermint, the Basil, and the Parsley. 

The peppermint, the basil, and the parsley. 

The two between them, and all three amongst them wrangled and went 

to judgment : 
Then turns the basil and thus addresses the (other) plants; 
" Hold your tongues, ye ill-smelling herbs, and bo ye not over-boastful : 
I am basil the musk-scented. 

I am sweetly fragrant when green and also when dry. 
I enter into the Holy Services and into the Priest's own hands. 
I kiss the fair maidens and the black-eyed ones ! " 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DIVINATION. 

Besides the guesses and divinings already discussed in con- 
nection with the Feast of St John in summer, and New Year's 
Eve in winter, there are several methods of divination which 
are not confined to any particular season of the year : the oracle 
is always open and ready to satisfy the cravings of the un- 
tutored mind with predictions certain to be fulfilled — provided 
the questioner has faith, and a moderate capacity for self- 
delusion. 

To the divination by tea, or ' cup-reading,' still remembered 
in English, and more especially in Scotch country places, cor- 
responds the Macedonian practice of divining by coflfee: One 
solitary bubble in the centre of the cup betokens that the 
person holding it possesses one staunch and faithful friend. If 
there are several bubbles forming a ring close to the edge of 
the cup, they signify that he is fickle in his affections, and that 
his heart is divided between several objects of worship.^ The 
grounds of coffee are likewise observed and variously explained 
according to the forms which they assume: If they spread 
round the cup in the shape of rivulets and streams money is 
prognosticated, and so forth. 

A memory of another, now, to the best of my knowledge, 
extinct form of divination, probably survives in the proverb : 
KOTTOio^; Bev ei'xe ttolov vh pwTTJaj) koI ptorovae to SikuvIki tov. 

1 Coffee bubbles possess a meteorological meaniiig in English folk-lore, see 
R. Inwards, Weather Lore, p. 199. In America, appropriately enough, **a group 
of bubbles on a cup of coffee signifies money,*' Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society f vol; iv. p. 87. 
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" Some one in want of a counsellor consulted his staff." The 
phrase seems to be a reminiscence of an old use of the wand for 
purposes similar to those of the modem 'divining rod/^ At 
any rate, the demanding advice of the staff forcibly recalls the 
biblical passage *'My people ask counsel at their stocks, and 
their staff declareth unto them."* 

"The riddles are working miracles and the sieves are 
dropping " (dafiarovpyovv ra KOCKiva KaX Tre^roi;!/ rj Trv/ci/dSe^) 
is another popular saying, used to describe any unaccountable 
or sudden noise in the house. It probably alludes to the " feats 
of impulsive pots, pans, beds and chairs," spoken of by 
Mr Andrew Lang,' with, perhaps, a faint reference to coscino- 
mancy — one of the commonest of classic and mediaeval methods 
of divination. Its meaning, however, is entirely gone, and it 
remains as a mere phrase or figure of speech. 

It is with a sense of relief that one turns from the shadowy 
regions of conjecture to the realms of reality. To the methods 
of hydromancy, or divination by water, described already, 
deserves to be added the art of divining by bones — an art 
still resting upon the firm rock of credulity. The principal 
instrument used in this kind of divination is the shoulder-blade 
(d)fiow\dTr)) of a lamb or kid, and hence the process is techni- 
cally termed omoplatoscopy. When the bone in question has 
been carefully cleansed of the meat which adheres to it, it is 
held up to the light and subjected to the expert's scrutiny : if 
its colour is a glowing red, it portends prosperity ; if white, and 
semi-transparent, it forebodes extreme poverty and misery. 
This general interpretation is supplemented and modified by 
various minor details. Thus, for example, black spots round 
the edges and only a small darkish space in the middle are 
omens of impending disaster. A white transparent line running 
across from end to end indicates a journey. Black veins fore- 

1 See A. Lang, Ctistom and Myth, pp. 180-196. 

2 Hosea iv. 12. 

3 Cock Lane and Common Sense, p. 31. 

The case from Mr Graham Dalyell's Darker Superstitions of Scotland, quoted 
by the same author (ib. p. 123) where '♦ The sive and the wecht dancit throw 
the hous " is particularly in point. 
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shadow discord and war. A hollow or a tumour on the surfece 
is a sign of serious calamity, such as dangerous illness or even 
death. The same rules apply to the examination of a fowl's 
breast-bone {(rrrjOdpL), which the folk from its shape fantasti- 
cally call * saddle* {aafidpi) or 'camel * {KapjfKa), For instance, 
if it is clear and pale with only the three corners shaded, it 
augurs great happiness to the owner. For this purpose a hen 
or cock is specially kept in the villagers poultry yard, and 
after it has been immolated and cooked, the breast^bone is 
extracted, and some modern Calchas sets to work " to look for 
the luck of the household *' {yd Biovfie tov o'lririov rd rv')(6po), 

Omoplatoscopy chiefly flourishes among the shepherds of 
Western Macedonia, and is also extensively cultivated in 
Albania.^ But, as folklorists are aware, this quaint art — ^a 
relic of ancient haruspication — is by no means confined to the 
Balkan Peninsula. At one time it must have been spread far 
and wide through Europe ; for we still find survivals of it both 
on the continent and in the British Isles. In England it is 
very appropriately termed "reading the speal-bone {speal = 
espaule * shoulder *)." It is related to the old Chinese divination 
by the cracks of a tortoise-shell on the fire. It is very popular 
in Tartary, and on the discovery of the New World the North- 
American Indians were found to be familiar with it. They 
"would put in the fire a certain flat bone of a porcupine 
and judge from its colour if the porcupine hunt would be 
successful.'** 

The prevalence of this method of divination in lands and 
races so remote as, say, Ireland and China, suggests the problem 
which so frequently confronts the student of custom : Is it due 
to transmission from one country to another, or is it a case of 
independent production ? If the former, when and how and by 
whom was it transplanted, and did it first see the light in 
the East or in the West ? It is perhaps the difficulty, not to 
say the impossibility, of giving a satisfactory answer to these 
questions that usually induces folklorists to adopt the view of 
spontaneous and independent development, though in many 

^ Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey f vol. i. p. 331. 
2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 124. 

A. F. 7 
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cases — and this is one of them — it is not quite clear why diflFerent 
nations should have hit upon exactly identical modes of action. 

Another custom connected with a fowl's skeleton ought 
perhaps to be mentioned here, though it is a mere game and 
bears only a distant relation to divination. This is the pastime 
known as Yadia, or * Remembrance/^ The * merry-thought ' 
or, as it is still called in some parts of England and Ireland, 
' wishing-bone * of the fowl is picked out, and two persons take 
hold of it, each gripping one arm with his little finger and 
tugging until the fork has snapped. From that moment the 
two parties are careful not to accept any object handed by one 
to the other, without saying *' Yadis.'' He who is the first 
to forget forfeits something agreed upon beforehand. It is 
a wager, or rather a trial of rival memories. 

Several other superstitions of a kindred nature may be 
noticed in this connection. 

A flickering flame in the fire, or an upright excrescence in 
a burning candle, is interpreted as predicting the arrival of a 
guest, whose stature is judged by the length of the flame or 
excrescence. This mode of divination by the fire is not un- 
known in England. Mrs Elizabeth Berry, for instance, " noted 
a supernatural tendency in her parlour fire to burn all on 
one side," and she very shrewdly concluded that a wedding 
approached the house — a conclusion fully justified by the 
event, as readers of Mr Meredith's Richard Feverel will 
remember.^ 

If in carving bread a thin slice drops out of the loaf, it 
is supposed to indicate the return of a friend or relative from 
foreign parts.' The same intimation is conveyed by bubbles in 
coflFee, or by the accidental fall of a piece of soap on the floor. 

If one drains a glass of the contents of which some one else 
has partaken, he will learn the secrets of the latter. 

1 Persian ^a(2, 'memory.' 

^ Fires and candles also prognosticate changes in the weather in English 
folklore; see R. Inwards, Weather Lore, p. 197. 

' In America " if you drop a slice of bread with the battered side np, it is 
a sign of a visitor.*' Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. iv. p. 89 ; 
see also pp. 90 foil. 
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If two persons wipe their hands on the same towel at the 
same time, they will soon quarrel.^ A similar rupture attends 
the act of receiving a tablet of soap directly from another 
person s hand. To avoid sad consequences people are careful 
to lay the soap down, instead of handing it to each other 
straightway. 

If two persons raise their glasses to their lips simultaneously, 
they are destined to die on the same day. 

If a shoe is accidentally turned toes upward, it is im- 
mediately set right, lest its owner should die. For this is the 
position of a dead man's feet. 

Lying in bed with the head towards the west is also a 
posture to be avoided, as it resembles the position of the corpse 
when lying in state. 

For a similar reason three lights in a room constitute a fatal 
sign, as they recall the three candles burning beside the corpse 
before the funeral.* 

Likewise it is unlucky to be measured, for it suggests the 
taking of one's measurements for the construction of one's coflSn.' 

To sit with the face resting in one's hands portends the 
loss of one's mother, or, as the peasants strangely put it, 
** You will devour your own mother's bones ! " {6a <f>a<i ra 
KOKKoXa T779 fidvva<; aov). Sitting with the fingers interlocked 
is likewise an evil omen. For both attitudes are typical of a 
state of woe.* 

If one's girdle becomes loosened, it means that some woman 
enceinte belonging to the family has just been delivered. This 
is undoubtedly an instance of divination derived from sym- 
pathetic or imitative magic. A girdle loosened accidentally is 
construed into an omen of an easy delivery. In olden times 
most probably the girdle was deliberately loosened in order to 

^ Cp. similar superstition in Pennsylvania, Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, vol. iv. p. 135. 

^ In America also ''Three lamps or candles burned close together mean 
death." lb. p. 126. 

^ Cp. the American superstition ''If an infant be measured, it will di& 
before its growing time is over." lb, p. 25. 

^ Cp. G. Georgeakis et L6on Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, p. 335. 

7—2 
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bring about this eflfect. Conversely, we are told, " the physical 
obstacle or impediment of a knot on a cord would create a 
corresponding obstacle or impediment in the body of the 
woman." ^ Perhaps a similar idea underlies the ancient Greek 
expression ^dovrjv Xveiv * to unloose the girdle/ applied to Artemis 
in her character of patroness of women in travail. 

If one's leg grows numb, he ihust spit three times upon it, 
that the stiffness may go to a female relative in an interesting 
condition and accelerate her delivery. 

If the thread gets tangled in sewing, that suggests that the 
garment on which it is employed will bring health and prosperity 
to the person who is to wear it {6d to t^opeari fie x^P"^ ^^ H*^ 
vyeia), the influence of the tangled thread being akin to that 
of a knot, with which we shall become more familiar in the 
course of this treatise. 

If the hem of a garment turns up on the back, the wearer 
is destined to get a new one soon,'* an omen resting on the 
notion that a coat worn wrong side out brings luck to the owner 
and protects him against sorcery (Be rov indvovv ra fiayeLo), 

When one puts on a new dress, it is the custom to wish 
him joy of it : " May you wear it with health "' (Na to x^PV^' 
Na TO <j>opea'rf<; fik ^yeia, etc.). Like wishes are offered on the 
purchase of anything new, the building of a new house, etc.* 

. At the end of a meal, or after having partaken of any re- 
freshment, it is polite for the host to wish his guest "with 
health " (Me t^9 vyeiai^ era?). 

If a visitor finds the people on whom he calls at table, it is 
a sign that his mother-in-law will be fond of him, a blessing as 
great as it is rare. 

That he will be loved by his mother-in-law, or that he will 



1 For an exhaustive dissertation on Knots at Childbirth, see J. G. Frazer, 
The Golden Bough, vol. i. pp. 392 foU. 

* The same superstition exists in America, Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, vol. iv. p. 142. 

^ Cp. a similar custom among the Celts : J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, p. 231. 

^ The Arabs also on these occasions wish the owner that his possession may 
prove * prosperous' (mabrook). 
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become a priest, is also prognosticated of one who likes to eat 
the crust of bread. g 

If one, while eating, leaves a small bit inadvertently, it is 
said that some member of the family is hungry. But if he 
leaves it purposely, he is made to eat it, or else he will lose his 
sweetheart. 

If something is broken, two more things will follow, that 
the number of the Trinity may be completed {eyive dyia 
TpcdBay Such an accident is considered as appeasing Nemesis, 
and some housewives console themselves with the reflection 
that the *ill luck' (yovp<rov^ca) has spent itself, and greater 
evils have been averted. Others, of a more pessimistic turn, 
however, look upon it as a forerunner of more serious calamities, 
and cross themselves while despondently muttering " may it 
turn out well ! " (ae koXo va fui^ /Syff !), 

Eventide observances. 

Sweeping after dark is bad, as it sweeps away the 'prosperity' 
of the household (to /jLTrepefeeri rod airiTiov), The same super- 
stition exists in some of the islands of the Aegean,^ and other 
parts of Greece, as well as in many other countries, including 
America.' Nor is it advisable to give water out of the house 
after sunset {&fM ^aaiXiy^rj 6 ^Xto?). If pressed, one must 
pour out into a cup some of the contents of the pitcher before 
giving it away. The same restriction applies to leaven {nrpo^vfii). ' 
Vinegar also is not to be drawn after dark.* 

Salt or a sieve must not on any account be lent out of the 
house at any time of day or night. It is believed that along 
with these articles will depart the prosperity of the family. 

^ Likewise in America it is held that " if there is a death there will be three 
deaths in the family within a short time,'* and **if you break something, you 
wiU break two other things,'' Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society ^ vol. iv. 
pp. 130, 134. 

* W. H. D. Bouse, 'Folklore from the Southern Sporades,' in Folk-Lore, 
June, 1899, p. 181. 

' Memoirs of the American Folk-I^re Society^ vol. iv. pp. 82, 147. 

* For similar superstitions in Southern Greece, see Bennell Kodd, The 
Customs and Lore of Modem Greece, p. 156. 
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In Lesbos onions, salt and matches are the articles forbidden 
to be giv^ out of the house after sui^et.^ 

It is interesting and instructive to compare with these 
some superstitions prevailing in the Highlands of Scotland : 

" A sieve should not be allowed out of the house after dark, 
and no meal, unless it be sprinkled with salt. Otherwise, the 
Pairies may, by means of them, take the substance out of the 
whole farm produce."^ 

On certain days of the year also the Scotch forbore giving 
fire out of the house. On Beltane and Lammas especially, 
^' it should not be given, even to a neighbour whose fire had gone 
out. It would give .him the means of taking the substance or 
benefit (toradh) from the cows."' 

The reason alleged for the Celt's custom corresponds with 
the Macedonian expression that these articles, if allowed out 
of the house, "will take away the prosperity of the family." 
The prohibition concerning the loan of a sieve may more 
particularly be accounted for by the belief that a sieve forms 
a strong safeguard against evil spirits and witches. 

It is further said that you should not "eat bread," that 
is dine, at sundown. A possible explanation of this behest 
may be found in several Greek folk-songs. From these com- 
positions we learn that Charontas (Death) and his wife 
Charontissa sup at that time of the day.* 

Concerning bread, salty etc. 

The spilling of wine is a sign of wealth ; the spilling of 
pepper betokens a quarrel. But the spilling of oil, vinegar,' or 
arrack forebodes nothing less than the ruin of the household. 

If one wilfully scatters salt upon the ground and does not 

^ G. Georgeakis et L6on Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, p. 328. 

^ J. G. CampbeU, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 35. 

» lb. p. 234. 

^ BeiDhard Schmidt, Lieder von Charos und der Unterwelt, Nos. 25-27. 

' It is perhaps significant that in some parts of Greece Proper, the name 
for Tinegar is the euphemistic term yXvKdSi 'sweet,* instead of ^ei8i *8oar/ 
¥rhich is the ordinary word. 
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hasten to pick it up, it is believed that in the next world he 
will be doomed to pick up grains of salt with his eyelids. 
This belief exemplifies in a vivid manner the veneration 
with which salt is regarded by the people. It is looked upon 
as a * gift of God/ and any wanton waste of it is certain to be 
punished as a sacrilege. 

Nor is the value set on salt less high elsewhere. Among 
the Scotch Highlanders and Islanders the theft of salt was 
considered an unpardonable crime to be severely punished both 
in this and in the life to come.^ In America also spilling salt 
is unlucky.' 

A like sacredness, even in a higher degree if possible, 
attaches to bread. No crumbs are thi'own out in the street. 
When the peasants shake the table-cloth, they take care that the 
crumbs shall fall into some out-of-the-way corner, where they 
can be picked up by the birds. If a piece of bread lies on the 
road, the peasant dares not tread upon it ; on the contrary, he 
stoops, picks it up and deposits it in some crevice in a wall or 
hedge, beyond the reach of profane feet. *' By the bread which 
we eat " (Ma to '^a)/il irov Tp&fie) is a usual form of emphatic 
asseveration. Abuse of an enemy often finds expression in a 
denunciation of his bread, just as of his faith {iriaTi), religious 
law (i/o/Ao), the parents who begot him (to yoveio), or the saints 
who protect him {ra ayta). 

Women in kneading bread frequently draw the sign of the 
cross upon the dough, before they proceed to separate it into 
loaves. A cross is especially drawn on the first kneaded and 
baked loaf (irp(OToy^(SfjLi\ which should not be given out of the 
house. It is also customary to make the sign of the cross with 
the knife on the bottom of a loaf or cake before carving it. 

The Mohammedans go even further in their veneration of 
this divine gift. They never cut bread with a knife, but * break ' 
it, explaining that it is impious to wound bread with steel. 

Similar beliefs concerning this article of food prevail among 



^ J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 236. 

2 Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society^ vol. iv. p. 82. 
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the Slavs.^ We have all heard of the 'bread and salt' offerings 
of hospitality which in Slavonic lands form a chief item in the 
reception of a guest, and which even figure in the enthrone- 
ment of a new sovereign. 

A kindred superstition was entertained by races even more 
remote than the Slavs, as for example, by the Mexicans, among 
whom '' It was thought that if some grains of maize fell on the 
ground, he who saw them lying there was bound to lift them, 
wherein, if he failed, he harmed the maize, which plained itself 
of him to God, saying, ' Lord, punish this man, who saw me 
fallen and raised me not again ; punish him with famine, that 
he may learn not to hold me in dishonour*."" 

This Mexican prayer of the maize expresses with remarkable 
accuracy the Macedonian peasant's feelings on the subject, and 
the motive which dictates his treatment of bread. 

Augury, 

The vast majority of the omens observed by the Macedonian 
peasantry are common to many lands besides Macedonia, and it 
will be one of the present writer's aims to point out some of 
the most remarkable instances of similarity. Many of these 
omens can easily be traced to the principle of symbolism. The 
origin of others is not quite so plain. The people themselves 
cling to their belief as a matter of tradition handed down to 
them from early times, but they are unable to account for it. 

Omens are often taken from the people or animals one 
meets at the outset of a journey, or on going out in the 
morning. It is, for example, unlucky to encounter a priest on 
leaving one's house in the morning, or on setting forth on a 
journey. In that case it is best to postpone the expedition. 
It is worse if a priest is the first person you have seen on a 
Monday: everything will go wrong with you throughout the 
week.' The evil can only be counteracted by tying a knot in 

^ Balston, Songs of the Russian People^ p. 247. 

3 Sahagun, in A. Lang's Custom and Myth, p. 20. 

3 The same superstition exists in Bassia, where it is explained by some as 
being due to the faot that a priest formerly had the right to fine his parishioners 
for non-attendanoe at Sunday mass. 
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one's handkerchief) and thus ''binding the ill chance" {hiv€i<: 
TO KaKo), 

A priest or monk is also considered of ill omen on board 
ship. The presence of such a passenger induces people to look 
out for foul weather.^ This superstition is shared by Italian 
and English seamen: 

" Them two covies are parsons, I allow. If so, stand by for 
foul winds," says the little sailor in a popular sea-story,* and 
his remark would be as natural on the lips of a Mediterranean 
mariner as it is on those of the Channel sailor. 

A similar dread attaches to meeting a beardless man 
(airavosX such men being regarded as particularly ill-omened. 
The evil character of the Beardless Man is illustrated by many 
folk-tales in which such an individual often plays the r61e of 
the villain.' 

Red-haired people are, as among ourselves, considered ill- 
tempered, though not necessarily ill-omened. Still, * Red-hair ' 
(^avOrf rpLxa) is an expression to be avoided by all lovers of 
peace. On the other hand, those born with a white tuft among 
their hair are looked upon as lucky, the white tuft being 
interpreted as an omen of wealth. Those who have two 
crowns on the head {Svo Kopv<l>ai<i) are destined to marry twice.* 

At Liakkovikia a child born with two crowns will rob 
someone of his fortune (^evo ffio da <\>driY 

Cripples and deformed per&ions are called * marked ' (<n)fi€iQ}- 
fiivoi) by God as a warning to others, and their society is 
eschewed. » 

As in England, Scotland, America and elsewhere, so in 
Macedonia it is unlucky to turn back after having gone out of 
the house, a superstition recalling the command given to the *man 
of God' ; "nor turn again by the same way that thou earnest."* 

^ Cp. the proverb xaxa iraidlt diap6\' Ayydpi, **A priest's child, the Devil's 
own grandohild.*' 

2 W. Clark Russel's What Cheer! 

3 See, for example, The Bet with the Beardless, in Hahn's * Gontes Populaires 
Orecs,' ed. by J. Pio. Tr. by E. M. Geldart, Folk-Lore of Modem Greece, p. 60. 

* Cp. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. iv. p. 22. 
^ A. A. Vovvlov, *'H «rard ro Jlwyyaiov XtJbpa,* p. 76. 

* 1 Kings xiii. 9. 
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A hare crossing one's path is regarded as peculiarly un- 
propitious, and the traveller, whether on foot or on horseback, 
must turn back. The same dread extends to rabbits and 
serpents.^ The timidity of the first two animals and the pro- 
verbial malignity of the last may satisfactorily account for the 
significance of the omen.* 

Some Albanian tribes consider it a sin to kill a hare, or 
even to touch one that is dead. One day a friend of mine shot 
a hare on the road and gave it to one of the two Albanian 
gendarmes, who escorted us, to hold. The gendarme remarked 
that his comrade would not touch the animal for the world. 
In order to try him, we took the hare back and asked his 
comrade to hold it while we remounted. But he refused in a 
determined tone : " Lay it down on the ground, sir, we in our 
village do not touch hares!" 

The Albanians are not unique in their prejudice. The 
Namaqua of South Africa, for example, object to eating the 
hare and account for it by a curious myth, according to which 
the hare was once sent to Men by the Moon to give this 
message : " Like as I die and rise to life again, so you also shall 
die and rise to life again," but the Hare changed the message 
as follows : " Like as I die and do not rise again, so you shall 
also die and not rise to life again."' 

A hen crowing like a cock foretells death, and it is im- 
mediately killed. We find the same superstition among the 
Southern Greeks, the modern Albanians^ and the ancient 
Romans.^ It is also preserved in an English folk-proverb : 

A whistling maid and a crowing hen 
Are hateful alike to Gk>d and men.^ 

1 Cp. J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland^ 
pp. 223, 254 ; Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society ^ vol. iv. p. 83 ; 
vii. p. 29. In Lesbos a rabbit is bad, bat a serpent good to meet; see 
G. Georgeakis et L^on Pineaa, Le Folk-Lore de LesboSy p. 339. 

^ Tylor, Pnmitive Culture, vol. i. p. 121. » lb. vol. i. p. 366. 

* Hahn, Albanesische Sttidien. '^ Ter. Phormio^ iv. 4, 27. 

« W. H. D. Bouse, * Folklore from the Southern Sporades,' in Folk-Lore, 
June 1899, p. 181 n. 2. For some other rhymes on * whistling girls and crowing 
hens ' see Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society ^ vol. iv. p. 138 ; for the 
omen vol. vii. p. 32. 
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The crowing of a cock before midnight is a portent of 
death, or of a change in the weather. In England also the 
crowing of a cock at an unusual hour sometimes is interpreted 
as prognosticating a change in the weather, and sometimes it is 
construed into a worse omen,^ whereas in Scotland it is regarded 
as an indication of coming news.* In America we find that 
" a rooster crowing at odd times of the night " signifies in some 
parts death ; in other parts, if it crows in the early hours of the 
night, hasty news.^ 

Death is also foreshadowed by the hooting of an owl on the 
roof of the house, or by the howling of a dog either in or near 
the house. The doleful nature of these sounds explains the 
meaning attached to them by the Macedonians as well as by 
other races,* while the unnaturalness of a crowing hen, or a 
cock crowing out of the normal time, obviously suggests that 
they forebode no good. The superstition about the howling 
dog is shared by the modern Albanians, as it was by the ancient 
Greeks : 

©eo-TuXt, Tal Kvve^ afjLLv ova irrokiv ojpvovraiy 
a ^€09 iv rpioSeaa-L* to ;)^aX/ceoi/ cb? rd'yp^ &X^^'^ 

In exactly the same way the ancient Scandinavians held that 
"the dogs could see Hela the death-goddess move unseen by 
men."' Modem Jews and Mohammedans share this superstition, 
believing that the dogs howl at the sight of the Angel of Death. 
Beasts are credited by savages with the power of beholding 
spirits invisible to the human eye. We find traces of the same 
belief in ancient literature. Besides the passage from Theocritus 
quoted above the reader will recall the apparition of Athene in 
Homer^ and similar incidents. The belief both in the dog's 

1 Thomas Hardy, Teas of the D' UrhervilleSf ch. xxxiii. 
^ J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland^ 
p. 257. 

* Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society , vol. vii. pp. 81, 82. 

* lb. pp. 20, 27, 38. 

« Theocr. Id, ii. 80-31. 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. ii. p. 196. 
7 Odyss. XVI. 162. 
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superhuman capacity for seeing the invisible, and in the funereal 
significance of its howl still survives among our own peasants. 

A night-bird heard in the middle of the town portends a 
pest or some serious public calamity. A similar meaning 
attaches to the notes of a golden plover in the Highlands.^ 

The screeching of the eagle-owl (jiirov(f>os) is especially 
considered as a portent of disaster,^ and so is the cawing of a 
crow on the housetop or chimney. Women on hearing them 
are in the habit of exclaiming " Eat thine own head ! " (Na <f>a<i 
TO K€<l>aKc a). 

The ancient Greeks seem to have entertained a like fear of 
a crow " sitting and cawing " on the roof of the house.* Nor 
has the character of this bird improved with age. Ingratitude 
is the special vice with which the modern muse charges the 
crow : " Feed a crow that it may peck out your eyes " {rpetf^e 
Kpovva vd <T€ /3ya)C ra fMarta). 

If clothes are damaged by rats, it is taken as a hint that 
there is a dishonest servant in the house.* On the other hand^ 
it is a good omen to see a weasel (vv(l>LT<ra). In connection 
with this animal it is interesting to note a superstition pre- 
valent at Melenik, and possibly in other districts of Macedonia. 
Women, if, after having washed their heads with water drawn 

1 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland^ 
p. 256. 

2 This bird both in name and in character seems to be a descendant of the 
Latin strix bubo. Cp. the epithets ignavus, profanus, fanereus, sinister, etc. 
applied to this bird by the Boman writers. The same idea is embodied in 
Virgil's lines : 

Solaqae culminibus ferali carmine bubo 
Saepe queri, et longas in fletum ducere Voces. 

Am, IV. 462—3. 
where the note of the bird is classed among the omens which terribili monitu 
horriflcant the wretched Dido and drive her to drown despair in death. 

By the modern Greeks the name of the bird is also used as a contemptuoua 
term, denoting a person of superlative simplicity, in the same sense as euros, 
the horned owl, was used by the ancient Greeks, and guU by us. Needless to 
add that the iiirov<f>oi has nothing but the name in common with the buph-as^ 
or egret, of Ornithology, 
s Hes. W, and D. 746-7. 

* In America ** If rats gnaw your clothes, you will soon die," Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, vol. vii. p. 30. 
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overnight, they happen to get a headache, set it down to the 
fact that in that water a weasel had its face reflected as in a 
looking-glass {yvaXiaTr)tce\ and they carefully refrain from 
mentioning the animal's name, lest it should cause the clothes 
in the wardrobes to decay. 

This superstition regarding the weasel is explained by a 
legend current in Southern Greece. The name vv<f>iTaa, or 
* little bride,' so the story runs, was given to the animal 
because it once was a bride, who for some forgotten reason was 
transformed into a dumb creature. Hence she is envious of 
brides and destroys their wedding dresses.^ 

A tortoise is regarded as lucky, and the killing of one as a 
sin. It is likewise sinful to turn a tortoise upside down, for 
that attitude is explained as an insult to the Deity (/jLovr^civec 
riv Oeo). 

Storks, both among the Christians and the Mohammedans, 
but especially among the latter, are looked upon with a 
favourable eye, and their arrival is hailed as a sign of peace. 
The Turks call them hadjis or pilgrims, interpreting their 
annual migration to the south as a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
believe that the house on which they breed is safe from plague 
and fire alike. 

Wood pigeons and turtle doves are also birds of good omen, 
and flocks of them live unmolested in the enclosures of mosques. 
Sparrows are likewise respected by the Turks, who usually leave 
holes in the walls of their houses purposely for the birds to 
build their nests. A Greek writer tells a characteristic story 
of a Turkish grandee, Tchelebi EfFendi by name, who in ex- 
treme old age was ordered by the doctors to eat nothing but 
rice boiled in broth made of sparrows. The pious Turk 

^ Kamporogloa, Hist, Ath, in Bennell Bodd, The Customs and Lore of 
Modem Greece^ p. 163. This legend is also made to account for a wedding 
custom: ** Therefore, in the house where these (viz. the wedding dresses) are 
collected, sweetmeats and honey are put out to appease her, known as 'the 
necessary spoonfuls,' and a song is sung with much ceremony in which the 
weasel is invited to partake and spare the wedding array." In Macedonia also, 
as wiU be noted in due time, sweetmeats are mixed with the bridal trousseau, 
but no trace of the weasel is apparent either in the act or in the songs ac- 
companying it. 
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durst not follow this advice until the Imam of the mahallah, 
that is, the parish priest, gave him leave to do so on condition 
that for every sparrow he killed he should contribute a gold piece 
to the Imarety or Poor-house.^ 

But of all animals the luckiest is the bat, and happy is he 
who keeps a bat's bone about his person. So much so, that 
people remarkable for their luck are figuratively said to carry 
such a talisman (^€t to kokkoXo t^9 vvxTepLSa^). 

An insect, at Liakkovikia called avvepyirTj^, which in the 
summer enters the rooms and buzzes round the heads of people, 
is regarded as bringing fever (avvepyto). One must spit three 
times at it, in order to avoid its evil influence (yia vd firjv top 
avvepyurriY 

A magpie chattering on the housetop predicts the coming 
of a friend or relative from abroad. Our Lancashire folk derive 
diflferent omens from this bird. According to the popular 
rhyme, if you see 

One, is sorrow, 
Two, is mirth, 
Three, is wedding, 
Four, is birth.5 

The arrival of a friend is also signified by a gad-fly alighting 
on one, and it is lucky to catch it and tie it up in the corner of 
your handkerchief 

A cat washing its face foretells either the coming of a 
friend or approaching rain.* 

The quarrels of cats at night are also regarded as a sign 
of rain. 

^ See *'H KuanKnuvrLvoinroKis,^ By Scarlatos D. Byzantios, Athens, 1851, 
vol I. p. 91. 

2 A. A. Toviflov, **H KorA to JlaTVotov Xwpa,' pp. 74, 86. 

For analogous beliefs held by the Greeks and Turks of Asia Minor see 
N. W. Thomas, * Animal Superstitions,' in Folk-Lore, vol. xii. pp. 189 foil. In 
that article (p. 190) is mentioned an insect as ffvyxdipiaa-rfis (?). Perhaps this is 
the (rvvcpyirrjs of Liakkovikia. 

^ In a Suffolk variant the last word is given as death, see The Book of Days, 
vol. I. p. 678. The same rhymes are applied to the crow in America, see 
Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. vii. p. 83. 

^ Cp. English superstitions regarding cats, B. Inwards, Weather Lore, 
pp. 161-2. 
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It is considered unlucky to kill a cat.' 

An excessive lowing of the cattle, or chirping of the sparrows, 
portends much rain or a snowfall.^ 

Omens from words, so far as I know, are no longer in 
fashion among the Greeks. Yet the Macedonians firmly believe 
tJiat to prophesy good or evil is to bring it about : 

"Keep mentioning good, and good will come." 

KaKOfJL€\€Ta K €p)(€TaLy 

"Keep mentioning evil, and evil will come.'' 
are two popular sayings. 



Premonitions. 

A ringing or tingling in the ears (ffot^ovv r avrcd) in 
Macedonia, as in many English country districts, denotes that 
absent friends speak of you. In some places the tingling of 
the left ear is considered a sign that they speak well, the 
tingling of the right that they speak ill (ere Karatrepvow), In 
other places it is the reverse. The ancient Greeks held the 
same superstition.' Among the Scotch Highlanders the tingling 
is explained as denoting news of a friend's death,* while the 
above interpretation is applied to burning ears,'' as is also the 
case in parts of England and America.' 

Choking (irvlyerai) while eating or drinking is also a sign 

^ Cp. a similar superstition prevailing in America, Memoirs of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, vol. vii. p. 24. 

3 Op. ** If sparrows chirp a great deal, wet weather will ensue," B. Inwards, 
Weather Lore, p. 168. On cattle lb, p. 153. 

3 Lucian, Dial, Meretr, ix. 40. Ed. J. F. Reitz, vol. in. 

^ In America also *' ringing in the ears is a sign of death," Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, vol. iv. p. 129. Op. pp. 138 foil. 

B J. G. Oampbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 258. 

^ Op. " an' if the fust mate's ears didn't hum by reason of the things them 
two pore sufferers said about 'im, they ought to." W. W. Jacobs, Many 
Cargoes, p. 9. 
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that one is ill spoken of.^ So is the hiccough (Xo^uyya^:), 
The person afflicted must try and guess who his detractor is. 
The hiccough will cease as soon as he has hit on the right 
person. The point of this remedy seems to be to distract one's 
attention from the hiccough, when it is supposed that it will 
cease. Another ingenious, though more drastic, remedy is this : 
some one present suddenly says something calculated to shock 
or to surprise the sufferer, such as an accusation that the latter 
has been maligning him and the like. In this case sudden 
emotion acts as an«antidote. But the simplest remedy is to sip 
water slowly .^ 

An itching in the palm of the hand foretells a money 
transaction. If it is the left hand, it means that one will 
receive money, if the right that he will have to pay (to Seft 
SLveiy TO ^epfil iraLpv€i), But the right and left rule is some- 
times reversed. In Scotland " itching of the left hand denotes 
money ; of the right, that one is soon to meet a stranger with 
whom he will shake hands/'' In America "if the right hand 
itches, you are going to get money ; if the left, you will shake 
hands with a friend."* 

An analogous superstition is held regarding the eyes. A 
twitching of the right or the left eye (irai^ci to fiaTi) means 
that a friend or a foe will be seen, or that news good or bad 
is coming. The old Greeks also derived a similar presage 
from the "throbbing of the righjb eye." ''AWerat d(f>0a\fi6^ 
fi€v 6 Se^io^' rjpd y lSr)a'(t) avTav ; observes the love-lorn 
shepherd in Theocritus,'' and the observation seems to inspire 
him with hope." 

^ In America it means that *' someone has told lies about yoa." Memoirs of 
the American FoUc-Lore Society j vol. iv. p. 147. 

^ On similar principles are based the cores practised in America: "scare 
the one troubled with hiccoughs by some startling announcement or accusation, 
repeat long rhymes in one breath, take nine sips of water, etc." See Memoirs of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. iv. pp. 98, 99. 

* J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, p. 258. 

* Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. iv. p. 135. 
6 Id. III., 37. 

* On similar premonitions cp. W. H. D. House, ' Folklore from the Southern 
Sporades,' in Folk-Lore, June, 1899, p. 181 ; G. Georgeakis et L^on Pineau, Le 
Folk-Lore de Lesbos, pp. 334-5. 
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The diversity of the significance attached to right and left 
respectively in different districts of Macedonia corresponds with 
the difference which prevailed between the Greek and the 
Roman systems of augury in ancient times. The Greek augur, 
turning as he did to the North, regarded the bird's flight on the 
right, that is from the East, as of good omen. His Roman col- 
league, facing South, considered the flight on his left auspicious, 
and vice versa. It is not improbable that the modern dis- 
crepancy of views is due to a collision between Hellenic and 
Roman traditions. 

An itching in the nose, which in Scotland indicates the 
arrival of a letter,* and in America is explained as a sign that 
one is loved* or that visitors are coming,' to the Macedonian 
prophesies corporal chastisement. 

Sneezing is much too serious an act to be dealt with at the 
end of a chapter. 

Sneezing, 

In Macedonia the act of sneezing is interpreted in three 
different ways, and the formula of salutation varies according to 
the occasion. 

First, sneezing is regarded as a confirmation of what the 
person speaking has just said. In that case, he interrupts 
himself in order to address the sneezer as follows : " Health be 
to thee, for (thou has proved that) I am speaking the truth ! " 
(TeLa aov Krj aXrjOeLa Xiyw), 

Secondly, it is taken as a sign that absent enemies are 
speaking ill of the sneezer, and the bystanders express the 
pious wish that those individuals, whoever they be, "may 
split" (va akdaovv).* 

^ J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 268. 

* Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society , vol. iv. p. 63. 
> 16. pp. 92 ; 135 ; 140. 

* Cp. W. H. D. Rouse, ' Folklore from the Southern Sporades,' in Folk-Lore, 
June 1899, p. 181. The writer, however, seems to have misunderstood the 
meaning of the ejaculation uttered : irepldpofios is a name given to the Devil 
and not " to the Deity." It means one * roaming about* with evil intent — a very 
apt definition of one who is in the habit of '* going to and fro in the earth and 

A. F. 8 
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Thirdly, it is considered as an indication of health, especially 
if the sneezer is just recovering from an illness. The formula 
appropriate in this instance is, ** Health to thee, and joy to 
thee ! " (Teid aov koX x^pa aov), to which some, facetiously 
inclined, add by way of a crowning happiness " — and may thy 
mother-in-law burst ! " {koX vh crKaa fi ireOepa <tov). 

On the evening of Cheese Sunday, as has been noticed 
already, a special significance is attributed to sneezing, or at all 
events extraordinary precautions are deemed jnecessary, and 
the sneezer must tear off a piece from the front of his shirt in 
order to counteract the evil. 

Among the Turks also both the belief and the salutation 
are in great vogue, as is shown by the humorous tale ascribed 
to Nasreddin Khodja, the famous fourteenth century wit and 
' sage of Persia : 

"Nasreddin Khodja commanded his disciples, when he sneezed, 
to salute him by clapping their hands and crying out : * Hair 
OUah, Khodja,' that is ' Prosperity to thee, Master ! ' Now it 
came to pass that on one of the days the bucket fell into the 
well, and Nasreddin bade his pupils climb down and pick it 
out. But they were afraid and refused to obey. So he stripped 
and requested them to bind him with the rope and let him 
gently down. Thus he descended, caught the bucket, and 
the boys were already pulling him up, when, just as he was 
drawing near the edge of the well, he chanced to sneeze. 
Whereupon they, mindful of the master's behest, let go the 
rope and, clapping their hands in high glee, cried out in 
chorus: 'Hair OUah, Khodja!' Nasreddin was precipitated 
violently into the well, bruising himself sadly against the sides. 
When he was rescued at length, he laid him down upon the 
ground and groaning with pain remarked : * Well, boys, it was 
not your fault, but mine : too much honour is no good thing 
for man.'" 

of walking up and down in it. " The Greeks further use such expressions as 
'"&<t>wye rhv (or ya) irepldpofiOf "He has eaten a devil of a lot.** Kdifci Kp6o 
irepldpofio " It is devilish cold '* etc. 

The epithet is employed in an uncomplimentary sense by Theognis : ixOalpu 
di yvvtuKo. irepLdpofioy, ** I hate a lewd woman,** 581. 
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An eighteenth century traveller records that in Guinea, 
" when a principal personage sneezed, all present fell on their 
knees, kissed the earth, clapped their hands, and wished him all 
happiness and prosperity "^ — a form of salutation identical in 
almost every particular with the one prescribed by the worthy 
Ehodja. 

The superstition concerning sneezing is based on the notion 
that when sneezing an evil spirit is expelled from the body." 
This idea, utterly forgotten by the higher races among whom 
the salutation still exists as a survival, dimly and vaguely 
realized by the less civilized nations, is plainly shown among 
tribes in the lowest stage of intellectual development, such as 
the Zulus, the Polynesians, the aborigines of America and other 
peoples enumerated by Mr Tylor. 

The superstition, which is also known to the Hindus, the 
Hebrews, the Persians and other nations of Asia, is as ancient 
as it is wide-spread. Homer refers to it in the well-known 
line: 

oix opda^f o fioL vio<; iireTrrape rrdaiv e7r€<r<riv ;^ 

'^ Dost thou not see that my son has sneezed in confirmation of all that 
I have said?" 

Xenophon, clever Athenian that he was, turned the super- 
stition to excellent account at a very critical time. While he 
was addressing the assembly of the Ten Thousand, somebody 
sneezed, and the men, hearing it, with one accord paid homage 
to the god ; and Xenophon proceeded : 

" Since, soldiers, while we were discussing means of escape, an omen 
from Zeus the Preserver has manifested itself. "* 

In addition to these authors, Aristotle,' Petronius Arbiter,' 
and Pliny' bear witness to the prevalence of the superstition 
among the Greeks and the Romans. Zev crwaov and 'Salve' 

^ Tyler, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 99. 

^ lb, p. 97 ; A. Lang, Custom and Myth, p. 14. 

' Odyss. XVII. 646. 

^ Xen. Anab. m. ii. 9. 

» Probl XXXVIII. 7 ; epigram in Anthol, Oraec. Brunck*s ed., vol. in. p. 96. 

• Sat, 98. 

7 xxvni. 6. These references are given in Tylor, ubi supra. 

8—2 
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were the classical equivalents for the Macedonian forms of 
salutation already quoted. 

Through the middle ages the custom has lasted on into 
modem Europe, the German salutation ' Gott hilf/ corresponding 
to the English * God bless you/ the Italian ' Felicitk ' and the 
various other forms of expression current among European 
nations. The English story of the fiddler and his wife, where 
his sneeze and her hearty 'God bless you!' brought about 
the removal of the fiddle case, is conceived in exactly the 
same spirit as the tale of Nasreddin Khodja. A propos of 
these salutations Mr Tylor remarks, "The lingering survivals 
of the quaint old formulas in modern Europe seem an un- 
conscious record of the time when the explanation of sneezing 
had not yet been given over to physiology, but was still in the 
* theological stage.' " ^ 

Prophets and Prophecies, - 

Of seers of the Scottish Highland type I met with no traces 
in Macedonia — the southern atmosphere is far too clear for 
mysticism of that sort. Prophets however there are, and 
though I was not fortunate enough to make the acquaintance 
of any one of them in the flesh, I was favoured with several of 
their predictions and, of course, their fulfilment. Needless to 
say that prophets are popular only among the very lowest 
ranks of the peasantry. Those who make any pretence to 
education answer one's questions with a compassionate shrug of 
the shoulders and a pantomimic tapping on the forehead, which 
expresses more eloquently than any speech what they think 
about the enquirer's mental condition. If they are sociably 
inclined, they will even hurl at him the aphorism: "All 
prophets after Christ are asses ! " (ira^ irpo(f>'^Trf<; fjLera Xpiarov 
yalSapof;). 

The meaner sort, however, are not so critical, or so sceptical. 
Many a farmer possesses and often thumbs a copy of the old 
collection of prophecies which goes under the name of Agathan- 
gelus C Aya0drfy€Xo<;), a gentleman who holds in the estima- 
tion of the Macedonian peasant the same high place which 

1 16. p. 104. 
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some three and a half centuries ago was filled by Michael 
Nostradamus in the eyes of Westerners of rank. There is one 
great difference, however, between the French mystic and his 
Greek counterpart. The latter never lowers the prestige of his 
calling by attempting to prophesy whether " a black pig or a 
white pig is to be served up at dinner."' Agathangelus 
attempts higher flights. He talks of *the blond race' (to 
^avOov y€vo<i) from the North driving * the sons of Hagar ' out 
of Europe, and generally speaking deals with the rise and fall 
of empires and with questions of high diplomacy, entirely 
ignonng matters domestic. 

At Nigrita I also heard of several prophetic utterances 
attributed to a holy hermit of the name of Makarios who lived 
and fasted, prayed and prophesied, in the early days of the 
nineteenth century. He did not specialize in politics, as will 
appear from the following examples of his art : 

"Oeconomos, the rich and wicked steward who uses his 
trust to indulge himself and who turns the poor from his door, 
shall be lifted up by a cloud and shall be carrie'd off to the 
clouds." The gentleman in question was actually carried oflf 
to the high mountain -peaks (the clouds) by a large band (a 
cloud) of Albanians, who wrecked his farm and ruined its 
master by exacting an immense ransom. 

" On the site of his big house a vineyard shall bloom, and 
sheep shall graze where his hearth stands." This too has come 
to pass. 

The following is an oracle of high import, couched in 
befittingly obscure language: 

**The Agha shall not depart, until people have begun to eat grass. 
Then he shall go, but as poor as they." 

A more pithy description of the Turkish hand-to-mouth 
administration which, like Lamb's Chinaman, sets fire to the 
house in order to roast the pig, could not easily be found. 
The natives of Nigrita believe that this prophecy is destined 
to come true as the rest of Makarios's sayings have done. 

^ Gkurencieres's Life of NostradamuSt prefixed to the English edition of the 
Prophecies, 1672, in The Book of Days^ vol. n. p. 18. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SYMBOLISM. 



Symbolism, as we have already seen, pervades modern 
Greek life through all its branches. There is hardly a popular 
festival or ceremony which does not exhibit, in a more or less 
pronounced degree, this tendency to symbolic representation and 
interpretation. The same spirit can be discerned in the religious 
rites of the Eastern Church : every part of the sacred building 
to the minutest architectural detail; every article of use or 
ornament ; every vessel or vestment employed in divine service 
contains a meaning, often too occult for the ordinary layman's 
comprehension, but sometimes so simple as to suggest itself to 
the dullest intelligence. In like manner, birth, marriage, and 
funeral are all attended by observances which to the minds of 
the initiated convey ideas concealed from the profane vulgar. 
In many cases, however, the underlying signification is com- 
pletely lost, and can only be surmised by a laborious comparison 
of similar observances in countries where the meaning is still 
apparent. To this category belong several rites relating to 
agricultural life. Some of them are good examples of sym- 
pathetic or symbolic magic based on the principle that like 
produces like. 

In time of drought the peasants have recourse to a curious 
ceremony, which in many of its details resembles the rites 
enacted in savage lands for the purpose of making rain.* A 
poor orphan boy is adorned with ferns and flowers, and, accom- 
panied by other boys of about the same age, parades the streets, 
while women shower water and money upon him from the 

* On this wide-spread custom see Mr Frazer's exhaustive discourse in The 
Golden Bought vol. i. pp. SI foil. 
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windows. The boys, as they march along, sing a kind of prayer 
to the powers on high, beginning with the words : 

Bat, /9at, NtovittovX^, 

Bat, fidly etc. 

"Hail, hail, Dudul^, 
(Bring us) both maize and wheat, 
Hail, hail, etc." 

Dudul^ is the name given to the boy clothed in verdure. 
This is the form of the ceremony prevailing at Melenik, a 
Greek town surrounded by a Bulgarian-speaking rural popula- 
tion, whence the Bulgarian terms used in the song. In other 
districts of Macedonia, where the same custom exists, the words 
are Greek. At Shatista, for instance, in the south-west, the 
song generally sung on these occasions runs as follows : 

Hepirepovpa irepiraTel 
Kf] TOP Oeo TrepcKoXel* 

"0€ fJLOV, ffpi^€ fJLia j3pO)(17i 

Mta fipoxh ^CLO't'^f'icri, 
*'Oa aa-rd^va '9 rd y^mpd(l>ia, 
Toaa Kovraovpa \ r dfjLTreXui," 
etc. 

"Perperuna peramhulates 

And to God prays : 
*My God, send a rain, 

A right royal rain, 

That as many (as are the) ears of com in the fields, 

So many stems (may spring) on the vines,' 
etc. 

In this alliterative composition the name of the principal 
performer {UepTrepovpa) is the only Slav word, indicating 
perhaps the origin of the custom. At Kataphygi, again, the 
Slav name, being unintelligible, has been corrupted into 
Piperia, "Pepper-tree." 

TlcTrepcd, 'rrnrepid Bpoa-oXoyLdf etc. 
"Piperia, dew-coUecting piperia" etc.* 

"^ For similar songs, collected in other parts of Greece, see Passow, Nos. 
811—813. In one of them the name is more correctly given as Ucprepid. 
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Both the names given above, as well as the custom which 
they designate, are to be met with in many Slavonic lands. In 
Servia the rite is performed in a manner that differs from the 
foregoing description only in one point : the part played by the 
boy among the Macedonians is there assigned to a girl who, 
clad in nothing but leaves and flowers, is conducted through 
the village, accompanied by other girls singing "Dodola Songs." 
" The people believe that by this means there will be extorted 
from the * heavenly women ' — the clouds — the rain for which 
thirsts the earth, as represented by the green-clad maiden 
Dodola."^ The same custom, with slight variations, is kept 
up in Dalmatia, where the chief performer is called Prpnts, 
and his companions Prporushe, and in Bulgaria, where we 
again find a maiden undertaking the leading rSle and called 
Preperuga — the original of the second name by which the 
rite is known among the Greeks. The Wallachs also have 
turned the same name into Papeluga, and the custom among 
them is in all essentials identical with the Slav and the Greek.* 

The ceremony, now restricted within the limits of these 
countries, once prevailed in many parts of Germany, and Jacob 
Grimm has tried to identify the Dodola and Purpirouna with 
the Bavarian Wasservogel, and the Austrian Pfingstkonig, who, 
according to him, are connected with the ancient rain-preserving 
rites.' 

Of the magical ceremonies for making sunshine^ there is 
no vestige in Macedonia. But a relic of some old religious 
observance still survives in a sportive custom. The children at 

^ Balston, Songs of the Russian People^ pp. 227 foil. 

^ The Vienna correspondent of the Standard (Aug. IS, 1902) reports a ghastly 
application of the principle underlying this picturesque custom from the district 
of Bogatza in Bosnia: "A peasant living in a village called Hrenovicza com- 
mitted suicide by hanging himself. Shortly afterwards a severe drought set in, 
which threatened to destroy the crops. The peasants held a council, and, 
connecting the drought with the man's suicide, resolved to open the grave and 
pour water on the corpse, in order that this might bring the longed-for rain. 
Their intentions were carried out, and the grave was then filled again, after 
prayer had been offered. The rain, however, did not come, and the villagers 
who had taken part in this curious rite have been arrested by the gendarmes." 

^ Balston, uhi supra, 

* J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. i. p. 116. 
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Melenik are in the habit of offering up a prayer to the Sun, 
that he may come out and ripen the grapes : 

"EXa, irainrov "H\tou/ 

Na ae idaaov^e KOKKiva TToirffiara, 

NA Kktoraa^ ra xX'^fiara! 

"Come, Grandfather Sun, 
That we may give thee red boots, 
Wherewith thou mayest kick at the vines ! " 

There is in this form of address (" Grandfather Sun ") an 
unmistakable and undisguised ring of paganism, reminding one 
of the mythological idea of parentage still entertained by 
savages : " Yonder sun is my father ! " exclaimed the Shawnee 
chief, proudly pointing to the luminary, and the boast was 
more than an empty rhetorical figure to him.^ 

With the promised gift of ''red boots" may be compared 
similar oflFers in Russian folk-tales. The elder brothers on 
going away tell Emilian the fool : " Obey our wives. . . and we'll 
buy you red boots, and a red caftan, and a red shirt." When 
the king sends for him, the messengers say : " Go to the king. 
He will give you red boots, and a red caftan, and a red shirt."' 

Again, when it snows for the first time in the year, the 
boys hail the event with some rhymes which sound like un- 
mitigated nonsense, though they may, and most likely do, 
contain allusions impossible to verify at this time of day. The 
following is a fragment from Melenik : 

To fjidpfjuapo a(nrpi^€i, 

*H ydra fjuxr/eipevei, 

'O irovTLKa^ %o/3€U€t, etc. 

"It snows, it snows, 
And white the flagstone grows. 
Now cooks the cat, 
And romps the rat, etc.'' 

^ Gp. the custom of children in classical times to. address the sun "E^ex*, 
c5 0<\* ^Xt6, *Come out, dear Sun/ *'when the god was overrun by a doud," 
Pollux IX. 123. 

« Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 827. 

» Balston, Russian Folk-TaUs, pp. 268—6. 
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To return to the subject of symbolism. When the farmers 
have finished digging in the fields, they throw their spades 
up into the air and, catching them again, exclaim : '^ May the 
crop grow as high, as the spade has gone!"^ 

The first fruit of a tree must not be eaten by a barren 
woman, but by one who has many children. The sympathetic 
influence of the woman's fecundity is too obvious to need 
explanation. An analogous belief prevails among the Bavarian 
and Austrian peasants, " who think that if you give the first 
fruit of a tree to a woman with child to eat, the tree will bring 
forth abundantly next year." ' 

When a mother has done plaiting her daughters braids 
she swings them thrice upwards saying: 

Yiavov TO KopiraLy kcltov rh fiaWia'^ 
"May the maid grow up, and her hair long below." 

On a child's name-day, which in the East is observed with 
as much ceremony as the birthday is in the West of Europe, 
it is the custom to pull the child's ear slightly upwards, wishing 
that the child " may live and grow tall " {va Tpavey^rj). Some 
peasants entertain the ungaliant notion that girls need no such 
inducement to grow : " The Devil himself makes them grow by 
pulling them up by the nose, sir," an old farmer at Provista 
assured me. 

A jug of water is emptied upon the ground affcer a departing 
guest, that he may speed well on his journey, " As the water's 
course is smooth and easy so may the traveller's path be" 
(o7rG}9 Traet to v€po yXijyopa €T(rt va Trdrj kjj 6 dOpooTro^), 

1 This is undoubtedly a survival of what some authorities call imitative 
magic. For parallels — some of them extremely close — to this custom, see 
J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. i. pp. 36—37. 

« 16. p. 38. 

• A. A. Tovaiov, **H Kara rb Udyyouov Xwpa,^ p. 76. 



CHAPTER X. 



BIRTH. 

The rites and observances which precede and accompany 
the young Macedonian's entry into the world afford much that 
is of interest to the folk-lorist. When the first symptoms of his 
approach have manifested themselves, great care is taken to 
conceal the fact from the neighbours. Otherwise it is feared 
that the confinement will be attended by much suffering, due 
to the evil influence of ill-wishers or to the evil eye. For the 
same reason the midwife is summoned in all secrecy and under 
a false pretence. During travail the water of which the patient 
Hrinks is medicated with a plant locally known as ' The Holy 
Virgin's Hand ' (r^9 Tlavayiaf; to X^P^)* ^^^^ ^^» some sprigs of 
it are thrown into the jug. 

This is apparently one of the many plants endowed by 
popular superstition with magic virtues against ill. Such 
plants and herbs have been known in all lands and at all 
periods of the world's history.* Perhaps the most familiar of 
them are those in use among the Celts, such as the Mothan, 
or trailing pearlwort, and the Achlasan Challumchille, or St 
John's wort. The former protected its possessor against fire 
and the attacks of fairies ; the latter warded off fevers. * The 
Macedonian equivalent is considered a powerful safeguard 
against both dangers. 

As soon as the child is born, the servants or the boys of the 
family hasten round to the houses of relatives and friends to 

^ See A. Lang*8 essay on *Moly and Mandragora,' in Ciutom and Myth, 
pp. 143—165. 

' J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 49 ; Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. vn. pp. 100 foil. 
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announce the glad event and receive * The reward of congratu- 
lation' {rh axaprj/cia).^ The midwife then proceeds to hang 
a clove of garlic and a gold ring or a gold coin on the mother's 
hair, — ornaments which she wears till her purification, — as well 
as on the new-bom baby, in order to avert the evil eye. 
A skein of red yam (yvifia) is also attached to the bedroom 
door, as a symbol that the evil is "bound," that is rendered 
helpless. This operation is described at Melenik as "bin ding th e 
Armenos" {Bivovv tt^v "Apfievov), a word of obscure meaning, but 
evidently used in a personal sense, though who this lady is the 
people, so far as I could discover, have not the faintest idea. 
" We do this that the patient may not sutFer from the Armenos " 
{jyicL va firjv apfieviaaOfj t) Xe^oOcra). This was their answer to 
n\y queries. An identical practice with similar intent prevailed 
once in the Highlands of Scotland.* 

On the same day comes the priest, and with the stole round 
his neck reads a special prayer over a bowl of water (Bia^d^et 
TO v€p6), with which the patient is sprinkled every evening 
during her confinement. 

The members of the family in which there is a woman in 
child-bed mjvke a point of retiring home before nightfall, or else 
they are fumigated. Contrariwise, no visitor is allowed to 
remain in the house after dark. If he is obliged to do so, he 
throws upon the HQother and the infant a shred of his raiment, 
wishing them a peaceful night.' 

During' a whole fortnight the patient is never for a single 
moment left alone, but cjay and night is watched either by the 
midwife or by some friends, lest she should apfieviaaOrj, and no 
light besides the one in the room is allowed to be brought in. 
In the same way among the Celts " the first care was not to 
leave a woman alone during her confinement. A houseful of 
women gathered and watched iox three days, in some places 
for eight."* 

All these precautions appear to Have one object in view, 

^ Gp. the word ehpir-fiKia^ to., '* the reward to^ a thing found." 

* J. G. Campbell, ubi supra^ p. 37. 

' A. A. Vowriov^ *'H KarA rh TlirfyaLov Xiitpa,* p. 76, 

* J. G. Campbell, ubi supra, p. 36. 
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namely, to prevent the Nereids (iiepdlie^) from carrying off the 
infant, or hurting its mother. In this respect the modem Greek 
nymphs correspond exactly to the mischievous fairies of the 
north. Like the latter they are very fond either of abducting 
new-bom children or substituting their own offspring in their 
stead. ^ The similarity of attributes is all the more striking 
as it can hardly be accounted for by the borrowing theory. 
Nor is it easier to explain it as being the result of independent 
growth. 

The same tendency towards child-abduction " seems to some 
extent to have been attributed to the Nymphs in old times, for 
in many epitaphs on children that died at an early age, they are 
spoken of as having been carried off by Nymphs." ^ Hesychius 
also describes FeWo) as "a feuiale demon, said by the women to 
be in the habit of carrying off new-born babes."' 

For forty days friends and relatives bring to the woman 
in child-bed pancakes (\a\(vy/cLTaif;) and sweetmeats. During 
the first three nights a small table covered with a cloth is 
placed under the lamp which bums in front of the icon of the 
Panaghia. Upon this table is laid bread, salt, and pieces of 
money. On the third day a maid whose parents are both 
alive makes a honey cake, which in the evening is set upon 
the small table close to the baby's head. Upon the table is 
likewise placed a mirror; and some gold or silver pieces or 
jewels are laid upon it or under the baby's pillow. These 
oflferings are intended for the Fates (Moipaif;) who are expected 
to come during the night and bestow on the infant its destiny 
in life (fjuotpdvovv or fioipd^ovv). The sweet cake is meant to 
propitiate or conciliate the Goddesses, while the mirror stands 
as a symbol of beauty, and the money and jewels suggest 
wealth. For the same reason a light is left burning all night 
to enable the Fates to find their way to the cradle. In the 
morning the midwife shares with the friends and relatives the 

^ Cp. Pashley, Crete, ii. p. 216, in Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of 
Turkey, vol. ii. p. 314. 

2 PreUer, Oriechische Mythologie, i. p. 666 note, in Tozer, ubi supra, 

3 The name of this demon has been derived by some from the verb peXeTy in 
analogy with the Teutonic Fran Holda. 
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cake, which is eaten on the spot, not allowing one crumb to 
get out of the room, lest it should fall into the hands of 
enemies who could work a spell upon it. Similarly "the 
German peasant, during the days between his child's birth and 
baptism, objects to lend anything out of the house, lest witch- 
craft should be worked through it on the yet unchristened 
baby,"^ — an idea of which we find many illustrations in 
Macedonia. 

The Three Fates. 

The belief in the Fates and their visit is one of the most 
deeply-rooted and most widely-spread superstitions that have 
survived from ancient times. As in antiquity so at this day 
the Moirais are represented as three in number. Their indi- 
vidual names have been forgotten, but they are still described 
as carrying a spindle and yam wherewith is spun the infant's 
destiny. This idea is graphically set forth in the following 
popular distich: 

'H Molpa irov ae fioipave dSpd'xj elx darffxivio, 
Kal jnjfjua diro fJudXa/JUi koX fioipave koX aeva, 

"The Fate who fated thee carried a silver spindle 
And thread of gold, wherewith she fated thee.** 

People remarkable for their luck {KaX6fioipo<;) are believed 
to have received the Fate's benediction from her right hand : 

'H Mo4/3a pLOV pL€ fid<l>Tia€ p^ TO Sc^i TTjq %e/3t, 
"My Fate has blessed me with her right hand,* 
says a folk song. 

The reverse (/caKop^oipo^) is expressed by the following : 

'H Molpd pU)V pL€ fid<f>Tl(r€ pL€ TO ^€pfii TI79 X^P^> 

"My Fate has blessed me with her left hand." 

It is interesting that in these phrases the blessing of the 
Fates should be described as "baptism." We probably have 
here a popular confusion between Christian and Pagan belief 
and practice, instances of which abound at every turn. 

1 Tyler, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 116. 
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The following complaint, which I heard at Melenik, gives 
utterance to the same superstition : 

yiolpa fiov KavfJL€Vi], 
Kavfjiivr) M-oipa! 
Ae' fi€ fjLOLpave^ xaXdy 
Af fie fioipave^ k i/j^epa 
^av Tov Koa/JLOV rd waiSLd! 

"Wretched Fate mine, 
My wretched Fate ! 
Thou didst not fate me well, 
Thou didst not fate me 
Like other men's children." 

Such sentiments are plentiful both in verse and in prose. 
A popular proverb declares that " Where the poor man is, there 
is his Fate too " (^Oirov 6 <t>Tco'yh^ k rj TAolpd tov) — so true it 
is that popular sayings, in some cases at all events, are " chips 
of mythology."^ 

The belief in the three Fates is also very strong among the 
Wallachs, but they seem to have borrowed it from the Greeks. 
At any rate the name given to the goddesses by them (Mire) 
is thoroughly Greek. The Albanians believe in the Fates 
under the name of Fati, which is derived directly from the 
Italian. Hahn, however, in an Albanian tale introduces them 
by the Greek designation Moeren,^ 

The Fates of the ancient Greeks, and consequently their 
modern representatives also, have been indentified with the 
three Scandinavian Noms, whose names are Urdhr, Verdhandi, 
and Skuld — Was, Is, and Shall-be. This division of time 
between them corresponds with the tasks allotted to the three 
ancient Fates; Lachesis sings the past, K16th6 the present, 
and Atropos the future.* 

The following tales illustrate the impossibility of escaping 

^ For the belief in the Fates and the birth ceremonies observed in various 
parts of Southern Greece see Bemhard Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen; 
BenneU Bodd, The Customs and Lore of Modem Ch-eece, eh. iv. ; G. Georgeakis 
et L^on Pinean, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos^ p. 330. 

* OriechUche und Albanesische Marchen, No. 103. 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture j vol. i. p. 352 and authorities referred to there. 
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from the decrees of the Fates — the stern, inexorable daughters 
of dread Necessity. 

/. The Youth and the Fates. 
(From Sochos.) 

A youth once, while travelling, stopped at a peasant's 
cottage to spend the night. He was received hospitably and 
laid himself down to sleep in a comer of the common bed-room, 
in which his host and hostess also slept. The woman had had a 
female child two days before. As the youth lay on his mattress 
awake, he perceived Fate, Fortune, and Death QAolpa, Tvxv> 
Xa/309) stalk into the room in order to allot to the baby her 
portion in life. They glanced at the stranger and then walked 
out. The youth heard them holding a consultation amongst 
themselves outside the door. At last Fate raised her eyes to 
the bright star-lit sky and said : " The little maid shall become 
the strange youth's wife." 

Our traveller was not at all pleased with this oflf-hand 
way of disposing of him. For he was an ambitious youth, 
and the prospect of marrying a poor peasant's daughter 
accorded ill with his views. So, in order to avoid the fulfilment 
of the Fatal decree, he got up softly, stole to the baby's cradle 
and taking her in his arms crept out of the cottage. On the way 
he threw her into a thorny hedge (TraXovKaBa) and pursued his 
journey, fondly confident that he had baffled Fate. 

But next morning the peasant and his wife went in quest 
of their offspring. They found and rescued her unscathed, save 
for a scratch across the breast, the mark of which remained. 

Years went by, and the stranger, now grown into a 
prosperous man, chanced to journey that way again. Having 
long forgotten the episode, he put up at an inn opposite the 
peasant's cottage. A fair damsel appeared at the window, and 
he was so smitten by her beauty that he forthwith stepped 
across the road and asked her in marriage from her parents. 
It was only after the wedding that the sight of the scar led 
to the discovery that she was the infant he had sought to 
destroy. 
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In this tale Fate figures in the company of Fortune and 
Death. With the former she is very often confused. But 
Tvxq is also sometimes conceived of as a personal deity, cor- 
responding to the Servian Sritya, and to the Turkish Bakht — a 
kind of guardian angel or spirit. 

//. The story of Nmdis the Foundling^, 
(From Salonica.) 

Once upon a time there was a very wealthy man. He had 
houses, furniture, sheep, goats, and is there anything he had 
not ? He had of all that is good in the world ; in his house 
even the cocks laid eggs, as the saying goes. But, in spite of 
all this wealth, he was a miser, and mean as a Tzingan. 

This man chanced to visit a big city, say Salonica ; but he 
refrained from putting up at an inn, lest he should spend 
money. Nor would he go to some great man's palace, lest he 
should incur an obligation. So he stopped at a poor man s 
cottage. The house was only one big room and the hall, and 
they put him up in a corner of the room — his servant remained 
in the yard with the horses. Now, the poor man's wife had 
been delivered of a boy which was three days old when this 
wealthy man arrived. 

So they laid them down to sleep in the evening, the guest 
in one comer of the room and the woman in child-bed with her 
husband in the other. These went to sleep at once and slept 
soundly, for the poor have no cares. The wealthy man, however, 
sleep would not seize on him, but he turned now on this side, 
now on the other, thinking and calculating his wealth. While 
he was thinking, all of a sudden he sees the door thrown open, 
and in came three women clad in white. One of them was 
taller and more beautiful than the others. They were the 
three Fates, who allot the child's destiny on the third day 
after birth. 

So, as we said before, they entered the room and stood 
where the little one lay sleeping. The greatest of the Fates 
touched him with her finger and said : 

^ For the original Greek see Appendix L 
A. P. 9 
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'* What kind of destiny shall we allot him ? " 

Answered the others : 

" Let us make him be the heir to the wealthy man who is 
lying in yon comer." 

'* Agreed," said the others. 

Thus they decreed and vanished. 

The wealthy man heard these words and was afraid, and 
could not close an eye from fear. He rose and began to stroll 
up and down in the room till daybreak. When God brought 
the day, and the poor man rose from bed, then the stranger said 
to him : 

"I am going home to-day. Children of my own I have 
none. If you will give me your baby, my wife and I will bring 
it up just as if it were our own flesh and blood. You are young 
and, please God, you may have more." 

Thereupon the poor man called to his wife to see what she 
had to say, and she at first would not consent, for where is the 
mother who will part with her child ? but at length, lest they 
should spoil the child's chance, she answered, *' Very well," and 
consented to give it away, although she loved it as a mother 
should. She suckled it well till it had enough milk, then 
she dressed it in the best clothes she had and kissed it cross- 
wise on the forehead. So the wealthy man took the child, 
saddled his horse, was bidden "God speed" and went away 
with his servant. 

When they got outside the city and reached a desert place 
in the midst of the standing corn — it was summer — he reined 
in his mare and said to the servant : 

" Take this babe and slay it with a stone." 

The servant at first would not do it, for he was a God-fearing 
man ; but finally, will he nill he, he obeyed his master and took 
up the baby. However, instead of striking the child he struck 
the earth with the stone, and his master thought that he had 
struck the child. Then he suddenly made as though he saw 
someone from afar, ran to his horse, pretending to be frightened, 
and made off as speedily as he could. And so the little one 
remained sleeping among the ears of corn. 

Let us now leave the wealthy man and take up the child. 
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Those fields belonged to a rich farmer who had no children of 
his own, and both his wife and he ever prayed to God that He 
might give them one. They also wished to adopt a child in 
the hope that God might take pity on them. On that evening 
this rich man happened to be strolling in the fields and heard 
the child crying. He stopped short and said to himself: 

" What can this be ? it is not a jackal, nor is it a dog. Let 
me go and see." 

He walked towards the voice and by and by found the little 
one, and he wondered. And seeing the child so pretty and clean 
and plump, he took a fancy to it and lifted it up in his arms 
and carried it to his wife. 

" See what I have found in the fields, wife," said he. " We 
wished for a child and behold ! a child God has sent us." 

His wife would not believe him. 

" Fie upon thee, who knows who is the child's mother ? But, 
let it be. I do not mind. Let us keep it." 

They kept it and engaged a nurse to suckle it, and when it 
grew up they sent it to school. And the boy, being of a kindly 
nature, made progress and was very fond of them, and they in 
their turn were fond of him, and they called him Naidis, which 
is, as we might say. Foundling. 

Now to come to the wealthy man. Time went by, and 
Naidis became sixteen or seventeen years old. Then, one day 
lo and behold! that wicked wealthy man, who had tried to 
destroy Naidis, chanced to come and put up in the very house 
where he lived, and he heard the people call the boy Naidis, 
and he was surprised at the name. He asks his hostess: 

" Tell me, madam, wherefore do you call him so ? " 

" We gave him that name because, to tell the truth, he is not 
our own son. My husband found him some seventeen years since 
in the fields amidst the standing crop. We had no children, so 
we brought him up and love him as our own, and he loves us 
very much indeed." 

The wealthy man on hearing this was grieved at heart, for 
he understood that it was the child which he had ordered his 
servant to kill. Now, what was he to do ? He thinks it over 
and over again. At length an idea occurred to him. He turned 

9—2 
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and said that he had a letter to send home and that he wanted 
a trusty man to carry it. 

" Why, we will send Naidis/' they answered. They prepared 
a cake and other food for Naidis, and he saddled his horse in 
order to go. The wealthy man gave him a letter for his wife, in 
which he told her to send the bearer up to the mountain 
pastures where his flocks were grazing, and to bid the shepherds 
cut him in pieces and fling him into a well. 

Naidis took the letter without any suspicion, mounted his 
horse, and set out. But before he set out his mother advised 
him to take care and not drink water when tired; then she 
kissed him and bade him Good-bye. 

In the way which he was going he reached a fountain under 
a tree, and he alighted in order to rest awhile and then drink, 
according to his mother's advice ; for he was very thirsty. As 
he was sitting there under the shadow of the tree, an old man 
with a long white beard passed by and said to the boy : 

" Whither, in good time, my son ? " 

"A good time to thee,^ grandfather, I am going to Such- 
and-such a place with a letter for So-and-so.'* 

"Give me that letter that I may see it; for methinks I know 
the man." 

The boy gave him the letter, and the old man passed his 
hand over it, and then returned it and went his way. 

To cut a long tale short, Naadis arrived at the wealthy man's 
house towards evening. As he was dismounting he looked up 
and saw a maid fair as the moon standing at the window. In 
the twinkling of an eye he became enamoured of her. She 
was the wealthy man's daughter ; for he had lied when he said 
that he had no children : he had a daughter and a son. 

^ "Qpa KoKii I This is the usual salutation of travellers meeting on the road. 
Sometimes it is amplified into rhyme : 

"Opa KoXiJ <roi;, fjuiria /tou, 
K^ &y4pas *s ra rovta <rov, 
KiJ ^va TouXi T€TOj5fievo 
Na fiify ppeOy fixpoard (rovl 

" A good time to thee, my eyes. May thy sails he filled with wind, and may 
not one bird impede thy course.'* This wish is specially meant for sailors, but 
it is also humorously offered to sportsmen. 
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Naidis went into the house, and the wealthy man's wife 
received him becomingly, "Welcome," "Well met." He de- 
livered to her the letter, and she read it, and there was written 
in it : 

"Take this youth and our daughter, summon a priest and 
wed them straightway. I am coming home eight days hence, 
and I must find the thing done/' 

Having read the letter, the wife did as her husband bade, 
her. She called in a priest and without delay had them wedded. 
They celebrated their wedding with much jollity and music till 
daybreak. 

Eight days after the wealthy man returned, and, as he 
alighted at the gate, he lifted up his eyes and what does he see 
but his own daughter standing by the side of Naidis at the 
balcony. Then he was seized with giddiness — like a fit of 
apoplexy — and fell down upon the ground. They ran and sum- 
moned the doctors, and after a deal of trouble they managed to 
bring him to. 

" What is amiss with thee ? " asks his wife. 

" Oh nothing. I was wearied of the journey, and the sun 
struck me on the head," he answered. " But why hast thou not 
done as I bade thee in my letter ? " 

" I certainly have. Here is thy letter. Look and see what 
thou wrotest." 

He takes the letter and reads it. He thought that he was 
dreaming. He rubbed his eyes again and again, but could not 
make out how it had all happened ; for it was his own writing. 
Then he says : 

"Very well, it matters not. To-morrow thou must call 
Naidis at dawo and send him up to the flocks with a letter 
which I will give thee." 

And he sat and wrote to the shepherds as before. 

Next morning, very early, his wife got up and went to call 
Naidis, But when she entered into the room and saw him 
sleeping sweetly in her daughter s arms, she was sorry to wake 
him, and let him sleep on for another hour. Instead, she went 
to her own son and said : 

" Art thou asleep, my boy ? " 
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" No, mother." 

"Get up, mount thy horse and take this letter to the 
shepherds who tend the flocks.*' 

The boy got up, mounted his horse, took the letter and 
set out. 

After a while her husbcuid also got up and asked her : 

" Hast thou sent him ? " 

"I was loth to wake Naidis," she answered, "but be easy 
in thy mind, my husband, thy letter I despatched safely by our 
own son." 

" What hast thou done, O woman ! " he cried, and in the 
twinkling of an eye he runs out like one possessed to overtake 
his son. 

His wife thought that he was again taken ill as the day 
before and ran after him. When he reached the uplands he 
found that the shepherds had slain his son and thrown him 
into a well. Driven by grief and remorse he flings himself into 
the well and perishes. His wife on seeing her husband fall 
into the well, lost her senses and threw herself into it, too, and 
died. So Naidis remained heir. — This is not a fairy tale. It 
is a fact and shows that his Fate no one can escape.^ 

Christening. 

Eight or tea days after birth — generally on a Sunday — takes 
place the baptism {ra ^a<f>ria'ta). The kinsfolk (to avyyevoXoyi), 
having gathered together in the parents' house, are there joined 

^ A very close parallel to thig story is found in Albanian, see "L'enfant 
vendn ou la Destin^e," No. 13 in Contet Alhanais^ par Auguste Dozen, Paris, 
1881. 

Hahn {Griechische und Alhanesische Mdrchen, No. 20) gives a story em- 
bodying the same idea, only much shorter, and refers for a parallel to Grimm, 
No. 29. 

Classical literature supplies several anecdotes pointing the moral of the force 
of destiny, all too familiar to be even mentioned here. The remark with which 
my informant concluded her narrative : " ddxvei irQs r^ fidipa, tov Kdp4vas dV 
fxiropit vd TTf ^€<l><fyxi " is almost a literal modern reproduction of what Homer 
said three thousand years ago : 

fjLoTpav d* oih-ivd </>rtfit ire</>vyfiivoy (/Mfievai dvdpCjy, 

II. VI. 488. 
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by the sponsor/ followed by the invited guests. The sponsor's 
oflBce is no sinecure among the peasants of Macedonia. The 
respect paid to him by his godchildren is even greater than 
that accorded to their own parents, and his malediction is 
dreaded even more than that of a Bishop. The office is 
hereditary, and the sponsor or his heir is also expected to 
assist as best man at his godchild's marriage. It is only on 
very rare occasions that a new godfather is invited to perform 
these duties. For instance, if the new-bom child is taken 
suddenly ill, and the family sponsor happens to live a long way 
off, or to be away on a journey, then a friend or relative takes 
his place. The infringement of the rule is then justified by the 
urgency of the case and the fear lest the child should die 
unchristened — a fear before which considerations of etiquette 
must give way. But should the child survive, the regular 
sponsor is afterwards asked to a banquet and is requested to 
give it his blessing. He is likewise expected to waive his 
right, if he proves to be the owner of an ' unlucky hand/ as 
has been mentioned before.* In case he does not do so, the 
child's parents are entitled to insist that he should nominate a 
substitute. So great is the veneration paid to the ispiritual 
kinship between a godfather and his godchildren that a match 
between a lad and a lass who both have the same godfather or 
godmother is regarded as incest — they being brother and sister 
in Christ. Nor is intermarriage allowed between the godchild'y 
and the godparent's families, as they are considered to be within 
the prohibited degrees of kinship. The sponsor and the child's 
father are termed Co-parents (2i/i'T€/ci'oa) and their mutual 
relationship is that of spiritual brotherhood.® These observa- 
tions will enable the reader to appreciate the sponsor's position 
in the ceremony that follows. 

The party assembled, a procession is formed, and they all 



^ EaXip-aras, at Melenik ; elsewhere KovfMvapos or pow6s. If a woman, she is 
designated KoXTf/xdva at Melenik ; elsewhere KovfAxdpa or vowa. 

2 Supra, p. 86. 

^ The same sacred relationship is implied in our old word gossip [God-sib 
* related in the service of God'], a word which experienced many vicissitudes ere 
it sank to its present low position. 
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repair to the church. The cortfege is headed by the midwife, 
who carries the baby decked oat in all possible finery and 
veiled with a thin gauze {aKeirq), At the church-door the 
sponsor relieves the midwife of her burden, and they all march 
up the nave to the font.^ After a preliminary prayer the priest 
asks the sponsor for the name, which is expected by the 
bystanders with breathless eagerness. When it is announced, 
some boys hurry off to the baby's home to inform the parents. 
They are received on the threshold by the fether, who, on 
hearing it, throws to the messengers sugar-plums to scramble 
for. The name given frequently, though not invariably, is that 
of one of the grandparents. Sometimes it belongs to some 
other relative, or to the Saint on whose day the baptism takes 
place. But in all cases the sponsors are entitled to give any 
name they please, and from their decision there is no appeal. 
Hence the anxiety displayed by all parties concerned until the 
name is announced. 

The ceremony over, the sponsors distribute among the 
children present, and the bystanders generally, dry figs, coins, 
or, in the more highly civilized districts, cheap medals tied 
with a ribbon, as tokens that they have '* witnessed" the 
ceremony. For this reason these tokens are called fiaprvpid. 
From the church the party, with the priest at the head, return 
to the house, and offer to the parents their congratulations and 
wishes for the child's prosperity {yd era? f^ci;, vd Trpo/coylrrj, 
etc.) The sponsor, who carries the baby home, hands it over to 
the mother with these words : 

" I deliver it unto thee in this life ; but I shall ask it back 
from thee in the next. Guard it well from fire, water, and all 
evil!" 

A banquet is then spread. The midwife, who throughout 
plays the part of Mistress of the Ceremonies, takes up a great 
circular cake (fcokovpa), prepared for the nonce. This cake is 
smeared with honey and covered with sesame and almonds. 
She places some walnuts upon it, and setting it on her head, 
walks slowly round and round the table, crying ihoohoo! 

^ The font in the Greek churches is a movable copper vessel. 
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mihoohoo ! until all the walnuts have dropped off one by one 
and are picked up by the boys. Then the cake is laid on the 
table, cut, and eaten.^ 

Purification. 

On the fortieth day after the baby s birth the mother, 
escorted by the midwife, who carries the baby in her arms, 
betakes herself to church that she may receive the priest's 
blessing and be purified by special prayers (yid vd aapavriaTj). 
From that day, and not until then, she is at liberty to attend 
divine service." On their way home they call upon the sponsor 
and the nearest relatives. The mistress of each house takes an 
egg, sugar, or a sweet cake and, passing it over the child's face, 
bestows upon it the following benediction : 

"May est thou live, my little one. Mayest thou grow old, 
with hoary hair and eyebrows. With (if a male) a hoary beard 
and moustache." (Na fiyo-i;?, ficKpo fiovy vd y€pd<T7}<;, vd yevrj^ 
fi aavpa fiaWid xal <f>pvSiay fi aa"rrpa yeveta koX fiovard/cia,) 
And, having put a lump of sugar into its mouth, she hands the 
other gifts to the mother. 

Superstitious observances connected with childbirth. 

If a woman in an interesting condition suffers from an 
inordinate longing for some particular, and unobtainable, kind 
of food, her friends go out begging bread and other eatables 
from three different houses and make the sufferer partake of 
them. This operation is supposed to cure her. 

When a mother loses child after child (Se' arpiyei TraiSid), 
the proper course for her to pursue is to take her last-born 
and expose it in the street. A friend, by previous arrangement, 
picks up the child and clothes it. A few days after she returns 
it to the mother, and for three years it is clothed in strange 

1 For a beautiful sketch of the christening ceremony among the peasantry of 
Thessaly, nearly identical with the above description, see X. Xpurro^ffCKrj, Ta 
BaiprUruL in * Airfyi/ifiaTa QeffffaXucd,* Athens, 1900, pp. 39 foU. 

3 In Suffolk **a mother must not go outside her own house-door tiU she goes 
to be 'churched*." 'Superstitions about new-bom children' in The Book of 
DaySy vol. n. p. 39. 
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clothes, that is, clothes begged of relatives and friends. Some- 
times, in addition to this ceremony, the child's right ear is 
adorned with a silver ring which must be worn through life. 

At Liakkovikia the precautions are more elaborate still. 
The family sponsor being dismissed, the midwife takes the 
new-born infant and casts it outside the house-door. The first 
person who happens to pass by is obliged to act as sponsor. If, 
even after this measure, the children persist in dying, the 
mother is delivered of her next in a strange house, surrounded 
by all her kinswomen. As soon as the infant is born, the 
midwife puts it in a lai^ge handkerchief and carries it round the 
room, crying " A child for sale ! '* {irai^hl irovk&). One of the 
women present buys it for a few silver pieces and returns it to 
the mother. Then forty women, who have been married only 
once (7rpa)TO<TT€<l>avoi\ contribute a silver coin apiece, and out 
of these coins a hoop is made through which the child is passed. 
Afterwards this silver hoop is turned into some other ornament, 
which the child must always wear.^ 

These queer customs agree with the practice once prevalent 
in Scotland. "If the children of a family were dying in 
infancy, one after the other, it was thought that, by changing 
the name, the evil would be counteracted. The new name 
was called a 'road name,' being that of the first person en- 
countered on the road when going with the child to be 
baptized."^ The custom is explained by Mr Campbell on the 
principle of the " luck " of the person met. But by comparing 
it with the Macedonian practice, it is possible to arrive 
at a diflferent interpretation. The strangers name, like the 
strange clothes, may well be intended to serve as a disguise 
calculated to deceive the beings, fairies, witches, or what not, 
to whose malevolent agency the evil is attributed. With regard 
to the name, it should be added that in Macedonia, as elsewhere, 
people avoid giving to a child the name of a brother or sister 
recently dead. So much is there in a name — when witches 
and fairies are about. 

^ A. A. TovffLoVt ''H icar^ rb ndYyaioy X(ipat* p. 75. 

^ J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 245. 
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Another superstition connected with birth is the following : 
women in a state of pregnancy do not weave or spin on the 
feast of St Symeon (Feb. 3, o.s.), lest the child should be bom 
with a mark {ar^fiahiaKo). This superstition, in its present 
form at all events, is due to a fanciful analogy between the 
saint's name (Zvfiecov) and the Greek for a " mark " (crrjfidBi), 
and belongs to a class of notions based on nothing more serious 
than mistaken etymology. 

A woman whose first child has died is not allowed to follow 
a funeral. 

As in England so in Macedonia a child born with a caul 
(To-LTra) is considered fortunate. Pieces of the caul are sewed 
up and worn by the father and the child round their necks.^ 



The Evil Eye, 

No superstition is more widely held than the belief in 
the harmful influence of the human eye. It is common among 
the Hindoos, the Hebrews, the Arabs, the Turks, and the 
Moors. We find the belief rife amongst the lower classes in 
Spain — especially in Andalusia — and we are also told that one 
of the crimes of which the Gitanas in that country were most 
commonly accused, and for which they suffered in olden times, 
was that of casting the evil eye, or, as they in their own 
peculiar dialect phrase it, "making sick" (querelar nasula).' 
Even in England those who know the West country are aware 
that to this day the belief amongst the rural population is 
not dead, but only dormant. Fear of ridicule generally compels 
the English farmer to conceal his deep-rooted conviction, but 
there come times when concealment is no longer possible, and 
then the latent superstition is revealed in all its ugliness.* 

^ Cp. G. Georgeakis et L6on Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos y p. 331 ; J. G. 
Frazer, The Golden Boughj vol. i. pp. 63 foil. 

2 G. Borrow, The Zincali, Part i. ch. viii. 

^ The revelation is not unfrequently occasioned and accompanied by 
circumstances far from laughable, as wiU be seen from the following report of a 
case heard before the magistrates at Uxbridge in January, 1900. 

**A man and his wife were charged by the National Society for the Prevention 
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The antiquity of the superstition is equal to its popularity. 
It can with certainty be traced back to the earliest traditions 
of the Hebrew race, recorded in the Talmud. The Greeks and 
the Romans must have borrowed — or independently originated — 
the belief at a very old date. There are several allusions in the 
classical writers, which show that both the fear of the evil eye 
and some of the means of averting it were identical with those 
in vogue at the present day. Homer, indeed, is silent on the 
subject. But so he is on the subjects of magic, purification, 
ancestor-worship and many other practices of dateless antiquity. 
These superstitions, avoided by Homer for some reason or 
other,^ are mentioned by the authors of the other epics, known 
as the Litde Iliad, the Sack, the Gypria and the rest. 

In Macedonia the superstition in force and extent is second 
to none. Not only human beings, but also dumb creatures and 
inanimate objects, are liable to be blighted by the evil eye 
(to ^clti). The curse is to be dreaded most when its object 
is in an exceptionally flourishing condition: a very healthy 
and good-looking child, a spirited horse, a blooming garden, 
or a new house, are all subject to its influence. Nor is the 
casting of the evil eye always an act of wilful wickedness. 
The most innocent and well-meant expression of admiration 
can bring about the undesired effect. For this reason people 
are anxious to avoid such expressions, or, when uttered, to 
counteract them. 

One of the oldest and most prevalent methods for avoiding 

of Cruelty to Children with causing the death of two of their children by wilful 
neglect. The unhappy mites had died amid the filthiest of surroundings, and 
three brothers and sisters who stiU survived were described as being in a 
starving condition. To this most serious charge the prisoners merely replied 
that they had had the misfortune some time ago to incur the wrath of a gypsy, 
and they and theirs had consequently been 'overlooked.' Since then nothing 
would prosper with them, and it was through the operation of the curse, and 
not for lack of proper nutriment, that the children had grown emaciated, and 
had finaUy died." The M(yming Post, Jan. 19, 1900. 

1 Prof. Gilbert Murray {History of Ancient Greek Literature, p. 47) thinks 
that this silence has arisen *' from some conventional repugnance, whether of 
race, or class, or tradition." In any case, we need not assume that Homer 
deliberately set himself the task of drawing a complete picture of contemporaiy 
Greek life for the benefit of posterity. 
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the effects of excessive admiration is that of spitting at the 
object which has evoked it. The shepherd in Theocritus, 
following the instruction of a wise old woman, spits thrice into 
his own lap in order to save himself from the consequences of 
self-admiration.^ The proud city beauty does the same thing 
in order to shun the danger from the eye of the rustic admirer 
whom she scorns.^ 

The Romans entertained a similar notion concerning the 
evil eye and its cure.' 

This is still the orthodox remedy for the evil eye among 
the Greeks of Macedonia and elsewhere. For instance, if one 
is moved to admiration at the sight of a pretty child, he hastens 
to avert the danger by spitting thrice in its face, and ac- 
companies the action with words almost identical with those 
employed by the ancient writers referred to above — Na ce 
<t>TV<ra} va fir) ^cuTKaO^^ ! 

Also persons seized by a sudden fright spit thrice into their 
laps, just as the shepherd and the maid of Theocritus did. 
<i>Ti/<7€ \ Tov Kopifyo (Tov \ IS B, commou expression often used 
ironically towards those who seem to think too much of their 
own beauty.* 

Many and various are the safeguards recommended and 
used against the evil eye. But the commonest — ^perhaps 
because the cheapest — of all is garlic. A clove of that 
malodorous plant is stitched to the cap of the new-bom infant, 
and a whole string of it is hung outside the newly-built house, 
or from the branches of a tree laden with fruit. The formula 
" garlic before your eyes ! " (axopSa '9 ra fidria aav) is also very 
commonly used by the child's mother or nurse to the person 

1 IdyL VI. 39. 

a 16. Incert. n. 11. 

• See Pliny: veniam a dels petimus spuendo in sinum — xxvin. 4, 7; TibuUus: 
Ter canCt ter dictis despue carminibus, Eleg. i. ii. 66; Juvenal: conspuiturque 
HniUt Sat. vn. 112. On its effect on sheep, cp. Virgil: Nescio quU teneros ocuhu 
mihi fascinat agnos, Buool. Eel. iii. 103. On its general power, Horace : Non 
Utic obliquo oculo mea commoda quisquam Limat Epist. L xiv. 37. 

* For examples of the vast number of evils that can be averted by means of 
saliva, see Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. vn. pp. 16 — 19. 
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who ventures to fix his glance upon their charge without 
resorting to the traditional antidotes.^ 

Other articles employed for the safety of babies are a small 
cross, especially one made of rhinoceros* horn (fiovoKepo), an old 
gold coin with the effigy of the Emperor Constantine upon it 
(KaxTTavTivdro), and a cock's spur {Kevrpl rod irereLvov), All 
these heterogeneous amulets are attached to the front of the 
baby's cap. But even then the child is not considered quite 
beyond the reach of witchery. Further precaution is taken in 
the form of a silver phylactery {<I>vXxixt6X containing cotton 
wool kept from the inauguration ceremony of a new church 
and, when possible, bits of the true cross, or, as it is termed, 
" the precious wood '' {to tI/iio ^v\o). This phylactery is 
slung under the child's arm. 

With these preservatives resorted to by the mothers of 
Macedonia may be compared those employed elsewhere. The 
rhinoceros' horn, for example, reminds one of the stag's horn 
which in Spain is considered an excellent safeguard.* The 
phylacteries also bear a strong resemblance to the devices 
employed by the Jews and Moors of Barbary.' The Jews of 
Turkey likewise carry about them bits of paper with " David's 
shield " (magendavid) drawn upon them. This is the Hexagram 
y^ regarded by them as a symbol of the Almighty and known 
to astrologers as the Macrocosm, while the Pentagram ^2^ is 
the mystic sign of man, or the Microcosm. The first of these 
figures is further embroidered on clothes and engraven on 
door-posts as a talisman against evil spirits and evil influences. 
The Pentagram is also in use among the Jews. The Turks 
have borrowed it from them, and it can be found drawn both 
in their charms (haimali) and on the walls of their mosques. 
These places of worship are also commonly illuminated with 

^ Cp. RenneU Bodd, The Cmtoms and Lore of Modem Greece^ pp. 161 foil. 

' '*0n that account a small horn, tipped with silver, is frequently attached 
to the children's necks by means of a cord braided from the hair of a black 
mare's tail. Should the evil glance be cast, it is imagined that the horn 
receives it, and instantly snaps asunder." G. Borrow, The Zincali, Part i. 
ch. vni. 

» lb. 
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oil lamps hanging from a wooden frame in the form of the 
mystic design.^ 

To return to the child. Sometimes even the armour 
described already is not deemed sufficiently strong to ward oflF 
the evil. When a child is taken suddenly ill, its indisposition 
is generally put down to the baneftil influence of malignant 
eyes^ If there is any doubt, it is either dispelled or confirmed 
by the following test. The rhinoceros' horn cross, or a sea- 
sbell, is dropped into a bowl of water. If — as it usually 
happens — bubbles rise to the surface, that is taken as a certain 
proof that the child has been * overlooked ' {fiaTidaOrjKc). 
In that case, it is either sprinkled with that water, or is made 
to drink of it, and the rest is thrown out of the house. The 
child's face is then marked with the dipped cross {itatnavpdvow 
TO iraiSi), In some districts the water used for the experiment 
is what is called * speechless or dumb,' that is, water drawn 
overnight in perfect silence. 

The cause of the illness thus ascertained, there ensues 
the cure. Like the amulets, the cure also is of a miscellaneous 
nature. Generally speaking it can be described as an act of 
purification with fire and water. Sometimes it appears as a 
purely Pagan rite : saliva obtained from the person who is 
suspected of having overlooked the child unintentionally is 
mixed with water, and the patient is made to drink it.* Or 
a piece is torn from that person's dress and burnt, and the 
victim is fumigated with it. If the culprit cannot be identified, 
or if he refuses to undo the harm, the sufferer is taken to 
church, and the priest reads some prayers over it ; for sorcery 
(^aaKavia) is expressly recognized by the Greek Church as 
one of Satan's weapons, to be fought against by Christian 

^ The Greeks of Mytilene too were in older days in the habit of using such 
candelabra at weddings as a symbolio wish for the health and general well-being 
of the newly-married pair. Some interesting details about this custom are given 
in a quaint Greek history of the island *'H Ae<rj8tds,' by S. A. 'Ayaytubtrrovt 
Smyrna, 1850, p. 2v>l. See also Coray "AraKra, tom. iv. pp. 405 foil. 

^ An analogous practice was in vogue among the Boman old women : Ecce 
avia.. .puerum. . .salivis expiaty urentis oculos inhibere perita, Pers. Sat. ii. 30 foil. 
Cp. Petr. 131. 
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means. Should religion also fail, a censer with frankincense 
in it is placed on the floor, and the child's father, holding it in 
his arms, jumps three times through the curling smoke. 

A good guarantee against the evil eye and all witchery 
{ra fidyeia) is afforded by a coat worn inside out.^ 

Horses and mules are safeguarded by means of blue glass 
beads woven into their bridles and trappings, or into their 
manes and tails. The Turks supplement these preservatives 
by the addition of a wild boar's tusk or by a charm hung round 
the beast's neck. 

Houses, besides the heads of garlic already mentioned, are 
sometimes protected, just as in England, by a horseshoe nailed 
over the door. This is said to " break the influence of the evil 
eye " (<rrrdv€i to fidri). When the roof is placed over a house 
in the course of erection, the bricklayers plant on the top two 
Christmas trees each adorned with a cross, and they stretch a 
string from one to the other. Upon this string they hang 
kerchiefs, sashes, and other articles with which the owner of 
the house, the architect, and friendly neighbours are wont to 
present them. The Jews in Salonica fix a hand of wood with 
outstretched fingers high up in a corner of the house, and 
suspend from it a string of garlic or an old shoe. 

Fields, vines, and orchards are protected by the bleached 
skulls of cattle, stuck on the top of stakes. These serve a 
double purpose, first to ward off evil and secondly to scare 
ofl* crows. A similar custom prevails in some of the islands 
of the Aegean;* but it is not confined to the Greeks, who in 
all probability have inherited it from their forefethers.' It is 
equally popular among the Bulgarians of Macedonia, who regard 
these ghastly scarecrows as bringers of prosperity. 

^ In England it used to he considered lucky to put on any article of dress, 
particularly stockings, inside out. But it should not be done on purpose. 
The Book of Days, voL n. p. 321. Cp. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, vol. iv. p. 80; 141. 

a W. H. D. Rouse, 'Folklore from the Southern Sporades* in Folk-Lore, 
June, 1899, p. 181. 

3 Wachsmuth, D(u alte Griechenland im neuen, p. 62, in Tozer, Researches in 
the Highlands of Turkey , vol. i. p. 383. 
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As has been observed, the evil eye is not always cast 
designedly, or with an evil purpose. It often is the effect 
of sincere, though ill-advised, admiration, which brings down 
upon its object the wrath of a jealous deity.^ For a like reason 
the pious Macedonian forbears to use boastful expressions : 
" Utter not a big word " {firjv Xev fieyaXo X070) is a common 
saying which recalls the moralizing of the chorus of old men 
in the tragedy: 

fieyakoi Be \6yoi 

fi&yaKa^ 7r\riyd<; t<Sv virepavx^v 

diroTicavTe^ 

yrjpa TO (fypoveiv ehiia^av? 

" The boastful, having paid a high penalty for their haughty 
words, by suffering severe aflfliction, have learnt wisdom in their 
old age." 

The Turks also express the same fear of uttering "big 
words " in their homely proverb : 

" Eat a big mouthful, but speak not a big word."* 

Akin to this is the ancient Roman superstition of the " evil 
tongue."* 

Persons who, after having been weaned in their infancy, 
took to sucking again, are especially endowed with an evil eye, 
and are very chary of expressing enthusiasm, or, if they are 
betrayed into undue praise, they are careful to save the object 
by spitting and uttering the appropriate formula. There are, 
however, among them those who either from innate malignity, 
or prompted by a sense of humour, delight in a wanton exercise 
of their terrible power. I have heard of an ancient dame of 
Salonica who had the reputation of possessing an evil eye. 
Many of her achievements were whispered with becoming awe. 

' Cp. the ideas of the old Greeks on the subject : to dciov vw iov 4>0ov€p6y, 
Hdt. I. 32, in. 40; 6 5^ e€os...'<f>0ov€p6s...€i>pi(rK€TaL i(hv, vn. 46, viii. 109; 0tX^€t 
7Ap 6 Behs ra inrep^xovra irdyra *roXoi)ctv, vii. 10, etc. 

2 Soph. Ant. 1360 foil. Cp. Aesch. Prom, 329 : yXdxrffri /xaralq. jyifda irpoarplfierai, 

* Booyook lokma ye, booyook shay soilemey which the Greeks render literally: 
/jLeydXri xa^tA 4>dy€, fieydXa \6yo fi^ \4s. 

* See Virgil: ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro, Bucol. Eel. vn. 28; Catullus: 
mala fascinare lingtuiy vn. 12. 

A. P. 10 
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One day, it was said, as she sat at her window, she saw a young 
man passing on horseback. He seemed to be so proud of himself 
and his mount that the old lady — who, like the Deity in 
Herodotus, " was fond of laying the exalted low," — could not 
resist the temptation of humbling him. One dread glance from 
her eye and one short cry from her lips : " Oh, what a gallant 
cavalier!" brought both horse and horseman to their knees. 
On another occasion she noticed a servant carrpng a pie from 
the oven in a tray poised on his head. The rosy colour and the 
seductive smell of the pie induced the redoubtable lady to 
express her admiration, and she did it in terms which brought 
about the immediate ruin of the pie.^ 

^ For a foil and comprehensive *< Account of this ancient and widespread 
superstition*' the reader is referred to Mr F. T. Elworthy's work on The Evil 
Eye, London, 1895. 



CHAPTER XL 

MARRIAGE. 

Preliminary steps. 

According to the Macedonians the age at which people 
should marry is from fifteen to seventeen for women and from 
eighteen to twenty for men. The match seldom is the result 
of love, but, as in so many other countries, it is arranged 
between the parents on either side, with a keen eye to the 
material welfare of the contracting parties, rather than with 
any reference to their sentimental predilections. And can we 
wonder at the. young Macedonian peasant's willingness to submit 
to the rulings of parental authority, when we reflect that the 
great Achilles himself — the "author of the battle-din" and 
the favoured of the Olympians — in refusing the hand of 
Agamemnon's daughter, contrasted her with the bride whom, 
"if the Gods spared him and he reached home safely," his own 
father would choose for him?^ 

Even in democratic Athens the young lady was allowed no 
voice in the matter. Hermione undoubtedly gives utterance 
to the prevailing notions of propriety when she declares : 

" Of my wedding my own father will take care, and 't is not 
meet for me to decide in these matters."* 

Notwithstanding, however, this conventional rule, and the 
restrictions by which intercourse between the sexes is circum- 
scribed, the lads and lasses of Macedonia manage to meet 
occasionally either at the village fountain, where the latter 
go for water, or at the public fairs and festivals (Traprjyvpia) 
or at weddings and other social gatherings. The classic custom 

1 Horn. 11. IX. 394. » Eur. Andr. 987. 

10—2 
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of wooing a damsel by throwing an apple into her lap^ still exists, 
though it is condemned by public opinion as improper, and is 
strongly resented by the maid's kinsfolk as an impertinence. 

In many cases the nuptial negotiations are carried on 
through the medium of a * match-maker ' male or female 
{7rpo^€prjTrf^ or frpo^evriTpa)^ generally the latter. This matri- 
monial agent is in some parts sent by the youth's parents to 
the girl's ; in others by the girl's parents to the youth's. 
Through this channel a preliminary * agreement' (a-vfiifxovia) 
is arrived at regarding the terms of the contract, namely, 
whether the maid is to be provided with a trousseau only 
(vpolKa), or with a dowry in coin, kind, or landed property 
as well (Tpdx<ofia). 

Indeed, one regrets to have to record that too often the 
question of money, or money's worth, is the chief subject of 
these diplomatic negotiations. Even in Macedonia, where so 
much of primitive tradition and culture is still kept up, the 
times when princes wedded poor shepherd- maids — if such times 
ever were — have passed away. An imprudent match, however 
it may be applauded in the plot of a fairy tale, as an occurrence 
in real life cannot be too severely reprobated and deplored. 

The bargain concluded, the match-maker is entrusted by 
the bride's parents with a ring and a richly broidered hand- 
kerchief, which she brings to the youth's home and exchanges 
for a ring sewed with red silk thread on a black silk hand- 
kerchief and a golden piece {(cf>\ovpi), as well as flowers and 
sweets for the bride, and suitable presents for the rest of the 
family. These mutual gifts are known as * tokens ' (arffidBia\ 
and their exchange as *word of troth' (\0709), which on no 
account can be broken. The young people are henceforth 
regarded as practically, though not yet formally, 'bound to- 
gether' (avB€fi€voiy 

1 Theocr. Id, xi. 10. 

^ Cp. the xpofufiiffTpia of the anoient Greeks and the 8 vat or Svahha of the 
modem Bussians. 

' In some of the islands of the Aegean the betrothed are called apixoaipt 
and &pfjLO(rTriy * united,* a word that goes back to the 2nd century a.d. 
W. H. D. Rouse, * Folk-lore from the Southern Sporades* in Folk-Lorey 
June, 1899, p. 180 n. 2. 
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The Macedonians have no objection to giving away their 
daughters to strangers. They naturally prefer natives of their 
own village/ but are not averse to sending their daughters 
"abroad" (V tcl feva), which often means only two or three 
miles oflF, or receiving daughters-in-law "from abroad " {airo t. f .). 
The strong stress laid upon the evils of expatriation in the 
wedding songs, to be noticed in the course of this sketch, is 
a pure matter of fiction — or rather of traditional convention ; 
and the grievance is probably a mere survival of an old practice 
of exogamy Idng extinct The same idea seems to underlie the 
complaints of Russian brides, who describe themselves as about 
to be carried into " far-oflf lands," when, perhaps, they are not 
going to leave their native village. These conventional plaints 
are by Russian folklorists explained as relics of the well-known 
clan system of olden times, according to which the members of 
the same community looked upon themselves as belonging to 
one family, and so neither marrying nor giving in marriage was 
possible within the limits of the clan. The girls had, therefore, 
to go away firom home when they married, and, considering the 
relations between barbarous communities, a young bride might 
well regard herself as migrating into the land of potential foes 
to her own kith and kin." 

As a matter of fact, the state of things regarded by the 
Russian folklorist as belonging to the dead past is actually 
flourishing in certain parts of the Balkan Peninsula. The 
Mirdites, a Catholic clan of Northern Albania, to this day 
religiously refrain from intermarrying within their own tribe ; 
but as a general rule they carry off wives from among their 
Mohammedan neighbours.' Consequently a Mirdite wedding as 

^ The Macedonian peasant is too shrewd and too patriotic not to feel the 
force of the Hesiodic dictum : 

T^v di fjidkLffra yafieiv, tJtis ffiBep iy^i^Bi vaUi, W, and D. 700. 
** Marry thy neighbour." Indeed, he gives expression to the same idea in 
more forcibly figurative, though somewhat less elegant, language: ILarovrffi, 
iraK'o&irmrovTao koI vhfw. irh t6p r&iro fJMv: **I am content with a shoe, even an 
old shoe, 80 long as it is one made in my own native village." 

^ Balston, Songs of the Bussian People, p. 308. 

' ** Odysseus,*' Turkey in Europe, p. 397 ; Tozer, Researches in the High' 
lands of Turkey, vol. i. pp. 318, foil. 
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often as not is preceded by a series of funerals. For, although 
the Mohammedan maid may in some cases have no unconquer- 
able aversion to being abducted, it frequently happens that her 
kinsmen consider it a point of honour to defend her in grim 
earnest. Besides, an Albanian lives in a perpetual feud. He 
loves a fight for its own sake ; how much more ready he must 
therefore be to shed his blood — or that of his future son-in-law — 
in a cause wherein the houour of his clan is involved ! 

Among the Macedonians the capture of wives has long 
ceased to be an actual practice ; but the memory thereof still 
survives in many of the symbolic customs connected with the 
marriage ceremony. Abductions, however, are not rare, and 
love sometimes triumphs over the barriers set up by use 
and wont.^ 

Betrothal. 

On the Sunday following the * agreement,' takes place the 
formal betrothal (j} appafiwva). The engagement is sanctified 
by an elaborate ceremony (ZravpoXoyia), to which are invited 
the married relatives of both sides (a-vfiiredepoi). 

The youth's parents, preceded by the parish priest and 
followed by the friends who are to act as * witnesses ' (fiaprvpoi), 
repair to the maid's house. On entering, they exchange with 
her parents and friends good wishes for the prosperity of 'the 
young pair. Then they take their seats on the low divan 
which runs round three sides of the room, and after a while 
the 'match-maker' rises, and in tones befittingly solemn 
announces the object of the gathering. Thereupon the priest 
and the parents on both sides draw near the icon-stand 
(elKopoa-rda-i), under which is placed a small table with the 
* tokens ' upon it. The priest in the presence of the ' witnesses ' 

1 Among the Bulgarians of Macedonia the purchase of wives seems to survive 
in a modified form. At Petritz during the Feast of the Nativity of the Gk>d- 
mother (TA 7€v^dXta rijs B€ot6kov Sept. 8 o.s. Popularly to vavayOpL r^j 
nava^as) I witnessed two transactions of this kind. In one case the bridegroom 
agreed to pay for the maid of his choice £T3; in the other he beat his 
prospective father-in-law down to £T 2^. The average price of a Macedonian 
cow is, I believe, £T5. 
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proceeds to question the parents concerning the terms of the 
* agreement/ and until the actual marriage he is held oflScially 
cognizant of the contract, as a representative of the higher 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

This piece of business over, the religious part of the pro- 
ceedings commences. After some prayers suitable to the 
occasion, the priest takes up the rings and hands the youth's 
to the maid's parents' and vice versa {aXKdl^ei, ra ha'^rvXihui). 
Then enters the bride and salutes the assembly by kissing 
every one's hand {x€tpo<l>LXrffjLa)f while they in their turn present 
her with a gift of one or two golden pieces each. She then 
oflFers them refreshments: jam (yXv/eo), coflFee, and wine or 
arrack (/cepaafjLo), and presents her future parents-in-law, . as 
well as the match-maker, with a pair of woollen socks (a/cov- 
<f>ovvui) knitted with her own hands. The usual wish to the 
bride is "Mayest thou enjoy the kerchief in good health" 
(Me y€ch fcfj to fiavrrjXi), 

The company then rise and repair to the bridegroom's 
house, where they are received by him on the door-step and 
have their hands kissed. Refreshments follow in the same 
way as before, and the guests while helping themselves wish 
the affianced pair all prosperity. The party then breaks up. 

Meanwhile the bride receives the visits and congratulations 
of her maiden friends, who set up a dance, accompanied by 
songs of which the following are examples. 

I. TpayovBt Trj<; dppa^a>va<;, 

(from Thasos). 

**TpavTa(f>vXXov8i fi kokkivo, firjXo fwv /jMpafiivo, 

Sai/ ae <l>iX& fiapaiveaaCy a dp ae Kparw KXtovUa-ac. 

JS.oprJT(n fi, aXXov dyaira^, aXXop diXet^i vet irdprj^," 

"Bp^ Sev 7rt<rr€V€i<iy airia-re, zeal Bev iroXvinaTeveL^y 

Bai/€ fiiyXa '9 rd airiria fiov^ iropraL^ koI irapadvpca, 

Kal avpe <f>ip€ rov^ yiarpov^, rov^ KapBioStaXexTaSe^y 

Na fiov BiaXe^ovv r^' /capSid Krj oXa rd <f>vXXofcdpSia, 

Kfj &v evpy^ V aXXov vevov <f>iXl x'p dur aXKov veiov dyaTnjy 

S(f>d^€ fly d<f>€VTi] fioVy {r<f>d^€ fi dirdv \ rd ^dvard aqVy 
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Kai fiaae teal to alfia fiov '9 eva 'Xfivao fjLavrrjXi^ 

Svp' TO '^ iwed %(opta, a-vp* to '96 BwSe/ca Ka^aSe^;, 

K17 av ae frnTTja-ovv 'tI ^p avTo;' *T9 0707^79 fiov to atfiay 

^Aydwv OiXei <l>p6vrja'i diXa Ta7reiv(o<rvv7), 

Si\€i teal fiaTia j(afirfKa va o-kv^tovv va irrfyalvovv. 

I. Betrothal Song. 

"My blushing little rose, my bashful apple, 

When I kiss thee thou fadest, when I embrace thee thou tremblest. 
My dear maid, thou lovest another; 'tis another thou wishest to wed.'' 
" Friend, thou wilt not trust me. unbelieving one, thou wilt put no 

faith in my words ! 
Set a watch in my house, at both doors and windows. 
And go and fetch the doctors, and the searchers of hearts. 
That they may search my heart and all the petals of the heart. 
And if thou findest therein a kiss from another youth, for another 

youth love. 
Then slay me, my lord, slay me upon thy knees, 
And gather my blood in the folds of a gold-broidered kerchief, 
Take it to nine villages, take it to twelve districts. 
And when they question thee : * What is this ? ' say : * The blood of my 

beloved.' " 
Love needs prudence, love needs modesty. 
It also needs downcast eyes, eyes that are bent low in walking. 

11. "ETcpov (tov XopoO). 

(from Nigrita)} 

AvTcL Ta fiaria a, ^rjfio fi, Tafiop<f>a, 
Ta (f>pijBia a tcl ^pafi^ievay 

— Sc K\alv Ta fiaTta /jlov, 
AvTci fie KavovVy ^rjfio fi\ kt^ dppa>(rT&, 
Me tcdpovv teal ireOaivo), 

— Se /eXalv to. fiuTia fiov, 
Tid l3ydX€y^ ArjfAO fi, t dpyvpo airadi^ 
Kai KO^e^ fi to K€(f)dXi, 

— 2e KXalv Ta fiaTui fiov, 

^ Another veiBion of this song is to be found in A. A. Tovalov, * Ta Tpayo^ia 
TTjs HarpLdos /jmv.' No. 107. 
▼ar. xape. 
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Kal fma to, A97/L10 /i/ ^ac to aZ/ia /iot; 

— 2e AfXatJ/ T^ fiaria fiov. 
Kai <Tvp TO, Arjfio ft/ '9 TO, ivved x^pid, 
'2 Tct Bixa fii\a€TUi, 

— Se xXaiv rd fidria fiov. 
IV17 ai/ o-e pcoTfja-ovv, Arjfio fi, "rt 1/ avTo; 
"T'9 drydirij^s fiov rd atfiaJ* 

— 2^ fcXaiv rd /Maria fiov. 

II. Another (Dancing Song)} 

Refrain: My eyes are weeping for thee. 

These fair eyes of thine, my Demos, 

These pencilled eyebrows, 

'Tis these that make me, my Demos, fall ill. 

That make me die. 

Come draw, my Demos, thy silver-hilted sword, 

And cut off my head. 

And gather up, my Demos, my blood 

In a gold-broidered kerchief, 

And take it, my Demos, to the nine villages. 

To the ten Governments, 

And if they ask thee, my Demos, "What is this?" 

Say "Tis the blood of my beloved." 

Next day * trays ' (aivtd) of sweets and cakes are exchanged 
between the two families twice: the first instalment being 
distributed among the various members of each family; the 
second destined for the affianced pair. These cakes are also 
accompanied with a number of gifts of a more lasting nature 
(Sap6<;), 

A month later, upon a Sunday, takes place an official 
interchange of visits. The bride's parents invite their nearest 
relatives of both sexes and, accompanied by them, call upon the 
bridegroom. The latter, escorted by his friends, returns the 
call either on the same or on the following Sunday. 

^ The ring of dancers is led by the irpcrrdirvpTot who sings oat each verse, 
the choras taking up the refirain {uToKaimi). 
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The bridegroom is expected to send presents to his be- 
trothed from time to time, and more especially at Christmas 
and Easter. These presents generally consist of articles of 
apparel, such as belts, shoes, silk handkerchiefs, caps and so 
forth. During Cheese- Week he sends sweet cakes, on Easter 
Eve a coloured candle and coloured eggs. The bride returns 
analogous presents, except the candle. 

The path of courtship, rough and beset by obstacles as it 
is before the betrothal, is hardly made smoother by that event. 
The bridegroom, ere he begins visiting his fiancee, must wait 
to be asked by her father to dinner. Nor is he, on these rare 
occasions, allowed a t^te-Jt-tete with his future partner. As 
a rule their intercourse is limited to a hand-shake at meeting, 
when the maid kissing the young man's hand demurely bids 
him welcome {ica\&<; opiareX and then offers him refreshments, 
and to a similar salutation at parting— «all this being done 
under the severe eyes of her parents. No other communication 
is allowed, though, of course, blood being thicker than water, 
the young people often contrive to enjoy a clandestine con- 
versation, which is none the less sweet because forbidden. The 
diflSculties and perils by which such an enterprise is attended 
are illustrated by the following anecdote which I heard at 
Nigrita. 

A youth was very anxious to have a few minutes' chat with 
his beti*othed, and on a misty morning waylaid her close to 
the fountain. The maid, the first surprise being over, was 
nothing loth to see her beloved, and, shielded as she was by the 
mist, she allowed him a modest embrace: they fancied them- 
selves alone. At that critical moment, however, some jealous 
demon lifted the veil of vapour and exposed the hapless twain 
to the censorious eyes of a party of women, who had meanwhile 
arrived and, attracted by the sound of the lovers' whisperings, 
stood listening. The pair shame-faced took to flight; but 
it was long ere the tongues of the village grew weary of 
wagging at their expense. 
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The Wedding Preparations. 

The marrying season among the Macedonian peasants is the 
end of October, about the time of the Feast of St. Demetrius 
(Oct. 26th o. s.). At that time of year the labours of the field 
ai'e over, the vintage just concluded, and the villagers are in 
possession of the two essentials of merry-making: leisure 
and wine. The choice of time, as is seen, is dictated by purely 
practical considerations. Yet, it could hardly be expected 
that so important an event in a man's life should be entirely 
free from the influence of superstition, which on so many other 
occasions overrules expediency. We accordingly find that there 
are times and seasons, months and days, during which no one 
dare marry. No wedding, for instance, can take place in a leap- 
year. No wedding or even betrothal is celebrated, except on a 
waxing moon.* Monday (Aevripa) is a bad day, for a marriage 
solemnized on that day is apt to be 'repeated' (Bevrepdvec), 
This is a belief evidently arising from the name of the day,* 
and it does not hold among non-Greek populations. On the 
contrary, among the Christian Albanians Monday is said to be 
the day for marriage, and most weddings in that province take 
place upon that day.' Tuesday is also an unlucky day for 
marrying as for most other things. But of all days of the week 
the most fatal to conjugal felicity is Wednesday — an opinion 
very positively expressed by the popular saying: 

"OXa fia<; dvairoSa Krj 6 ydfio<i ri) TerpaSi] 

" Everything is topsy-turvy with us : even our wedding was on a 
Wednesday." 

Of months May is looked upon as particularly unsuitable 
for marriage. This prejudice against May is not confined to 
Macedonia, or indeed to the Greek race. It is shared by nearly 

* The Orkney islanders likewise object to marrying on a waning moon, an 
instance of symbolism, based on association of ideas, which imagines a sym- 
pathy of growing and declining nature with the changes of the moon. See 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 130. 

> Cp., however. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society ^ vol. iv. p. 61. 

» "Odysseus," Turkey in Europe, p. 386. 
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all European nations. It is met with in England, Italy and 
France. In many French provinces one still hears the proverb : 
" May wedding, deadly wedding " (Noces de Mai, noces de mort). 
We also know that it existed in a very strong form in ancient 
Rome. Ovid tells us that both maidens and widows avoided 
lighting the bridal torch in that month, for fear lest it should 
soon be turned into a burial torch. The same poet suppUes 
us with an explanation of the prevailing superstition. He 
attributes it to the occurrence in that month of the funeral 
rites of the Lemuralia} If that explanation is correct, in the 
modem objection to May weddings we have an interesting 
survival, "a striking example how an idea, the meaning of 
which has perished for ages, may continue to exist simply 
because it has existed."' 

The Macedonians, like the Jews, are fond of stretching out 
a festival to its utmost length, and a Macedonian wedding may 
be compared to a tedious fifteen-act play. It lasts for a whole 
fortnight, each day having its own duties and delights. It 
further resembles a Jewish wedding in its complex and alle- 
gorical character, as will soon appear. 



I. 

When the date for the marriage ceremony has been fixed, 
the bridegroom on the preceding Sunday sends to the bride a 
quantity of henna, and soon after he calls in person. He kisses 
the hands of his parents-in-law that are to be, and then without 
further ado proceeds to the point, which is a pure matter of 
business. If the bride, according to the 'agreement,' is to 
bring him a portion in money, he receives it there and then, or 
if the rpi'xwfia consists of land or real property he gets a 
written security for it. 

^ Nee yidaae taedis eadem, nee Tirginis apta 
Texnpora. Quae nupsit, non diutuma fuit. 
Hao quoque de causa, si te proverbia tangunt, 
Mense malas Maio nubere volgus ait. 

Ovid. Fast. v. 487. 
2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. pp. 70--71. 
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In the evening commence the festivities. The bridegroom's 
comrades assemble in his house, where they sing and make 
merry, while to the bride's house resort her maiden friends and 
amuse themselves in like manner. These maidens assist in 
the preparations throughout the week. 

First of all, on the Monday they help the bride to dye her 
hair with the henna received from the bridegroom. They also 
dye their own hair with it. This act is accompanied by a 
special song: 

TpayovBi Trjf; ^apa^;} 

(From Cavalla.) 

^OvTa<i fiavovv rrj vv<fyq /cava. 

"Evxv<^ov fi€y fiavovKa fiov, va ^oKw rrj^ fiiroyuiU fiov" 
"Me rfjv €v%i; fiy iraiBaKi /jlov, va ^rjare, va TrpoKoy^re" 
"*Ai/ ^ova-€ Kfj 6 iraripa^ fiov, aav tL X^P^ ^^'' Vto.v! 
*Av ^ovaav xal r dB€p(f>ia fiov, aav ri X^pa 0d rjrav! 
*A9 elv Ka\d 7] fiava fiov, TroKt %apd da yevj} !*^ 

Wedding Song. 
The dyeing of the bride* 8 hair. 

"Bless me, my dear mother, that I may apply the dye." 

" You have my blessing, my dear child : May you both live and prosper.'* 

" If my father was in life, Oh, what a Rejoicing would there be ! 

If my brothers were in life, Oh, what a Rejoicing would there be! 

May my mother be well, still a Rejoicing there shall be!"* 

Tuesday, being a day of ill-omen, is spent in idleness, 
except that the bride and her maids wash their hair. Wed- 
nesday witnesses the " folding up of the trousseau" (BtTrXwvovv 
Ti; irpoLKa). The 'Inviter' (KaXearpa) with a tinsel-covered 

^ Xapd * Rejoicing * is the name by which the wedding (70^10$) is very usually 
called. The 'Rejoicing Songs' (rpayoddia ttjs Xapas), however, as wiU be seen, 
often are of a very unjoyfal character. For other songs of this class from 
Eephalonia see Bemhard Schmidt, Hochzeitslieder Nos. 40 — 43. 

^ It need not be supposed that her father and brothers are really dead. 
The Macedonians like to take their * Rejoicings* sadly, or, may be, to enhance 
the pleasure by the contrast of pain — a trait of character which must constantly 
be borne in mind. 
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nosegay on her right temple goes round to the houses of 
friends and relatives and asks only married women to come in 
the afternoon to assist at this function. Most of the articles 
are deposited in brand-new and gaily painted chests, but 
others — especially those which are intended as presents for the 
kinsfolk and the best man {KaXrjTaras:) — ^are exhibited. All 
this is done to the accompaniment of musical instruments. 

II. 

Thursday is the busiest day of all, and in some districts the 
preparations do not seriously begin till then. In such districts 
the second dyeing of the bride's hair takes place in the morning. 
In the afternoon both at the bridegroom's and the bride's house 
are gathered their respective female relatives and friends 
{<rvfnr€0€pai<;) with the 'best woman' (/caXrjfidva) and prepare 
the bread necessary for the feast to follow {irtdvow to irpmro' 
yjrtofio or ra irpo^vfiiaf iraphaXi^ovv or ^vficivovv, whence they 
are called iv/jLci(rrpai^), Among other things, they make seven 
bridal cakes in the following manner : 

Three maidens each take a sieve and sift a small quantity of 
flour. Then a maiden, whose parents are both alive, with 
three once-married women {irpwroare^avot) knead the dough. 
Little children help them by pouring hot water into it : thus 
innocence lends a helping hand to purity : the cakes in the 
circumstances are bound to bring good luck to all concerned. 
In some parts, however, this task is performed by the bride- 
groom's own sister or, in default of a sister, by one of his 
cousins. 

The married ladies referred to above put into the dough 
coins, with which the maidens afterwards buy buns and honey 
and eat them with much solemnity (rpwyov/xe to fxi^io). In 
some districts they mix with the dough a symbolic pair of 
hooks: eye and hook (dpaevLfco Kal OrfKvKOy lit. 'male and 
female'), a ring, and a copper coin. 

While this is doing the bystanders sing in chorus various 
songs, beginning with the following: 
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I. {From lAakhovikia}) 

Meya fiov 'Zravpi, fieydXe "At TeoSpyrj, 
Na avfifiaa-ovfie to veto ^evydpi 
Me TTJ ^dxapi Kal fik to fjUXi, 

"Great Holy Cross, and Great St. George, 
Help us to unite together the young pair- 
With sugar and with honey." 

II. (From Vassilika.) 

'^OXa Ta TTovXa/eia ^vya, firya, 

K' €va ')^eXiS6vc fiovay^i 

Ilep VareZ \ Tai^ Sd<f>vai<: fcal XaXet, 

Kal 0X[0€Tai Koi Xiet • 

" Um vd Trepdaa) Tpeh OdXaaaat^ 

K17 aXXai^ Tpeh '9 Trj fiava fiov vd irdoD ;" 

All the little birds walk in pairs; 

But one swallow lonely 

Wanders among the laurel-trees singing, 

And wailing and saying : 

"Ah me, how shall I cross these three seas. 

And three more, in order to arrive at my mother?" 

III. (From Nigrita,) 

^Airoylte &pa vd V xaXt), XpiiTTe ^vXoyqfiive, 

Na TTidaovfie to vei^ yjroyfii, t d^pdTO ira^ifidSv, 

K' 7; Kopvj TTOV TO ^vfuove fik fidva fi€ iraTcpa, 

0a l^vfKOG t3 veuo irpo^vfity vd ff>df) yafiirpo^ Kal vv<f>rj, 

Kal TO y^vKi 0X0. 

May this evening be auspicious, Blessed Christ, 

To knead the new bread, the frothy biscuit. 

The maid who kneads it has both mother and father, 

She will make the new dough, that groom and bride may eat, 

And all their kindred. 

1 A. A. Tovaiov * TA TpayoOdia t^j liarpidos fiov,* No. 37. 
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When the fermentation of the dough is completed {orav 
<f>rdaovv) the Kalimana smears one of the cakes with honey, 
sprinkles it with sesame, and adorns it with almonds. This is 
the cake which will be used for the holy communion in the 
wedding ceremony. The other six, which are distributed 
among the relatives after the service, are prepared in like 
manner by the Sympetherais, In some districts two big ring- 
shaped cakes (KoXovpia) are made, which the bride wears round 
her arms on her way to the bridegroom's house on the wedding- 
day. She then breaks one of them half-way to the house and 
the other at the entrance, and scatters the pieces among the 
crowd. These pieces are picked up and religiously preserved, 
for they are supposed to possess wondrous virtues for women 
in child-bed. 

While these cakes are in the course of preparation, the 
bridegroom secretly sends to the bride's house a boy with a 
little flour. Her friends lure her to a corner and there sprinkle 
the flour over her (ri^p aXevpoivovv), The same trick is played 
upon any relatives of the bride who happen to call at the 
bridegroom's during the day and vice versa. This custom of 
•* beflouring," which is now-a-days regarded as mere horseplay, 
may well have originated in the belief that flour keeps evil 
spirits oflF. We find that oatmeal is used in the Highlands of 
Scotland with an avowedly similar purpose.* 

In the evening one of the bride's maiden friends puts on a 
man's cap— thus symbolically representing the bridegroom — 
and dyes the bride's hair with henna, while the other maids 
stand round singing. They then take the bride by the hand 
and set up a dance. The following are some of the songs sung 
on this occasion. 



1 It was usual with people going on journeys after nightfall to take some 
with them ; the pockets of boys were filled with it ; old men sprinkled them- 
selves with it when going on a night journey. J. G. Campbell, Superstitions 
of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, pp. 47 foil. 
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I. (From Zichna and Pravi,) 

yita (f>opd V 97 Xe^evTid, 
Mia <f)opd V rd vetdra. 

Me ^ovXeyjrav rj €fiop(f>ai<i ktj o\a rd 7ra\\r)fcdpia, 
Me ^ovKeyjre k f) fidva fiov zeal OiXei vd fie Siay^rj. 
AiGo^i^i fi€, fidva fly 8ic3^€9 fi€ TToXit fia/cpvd \ rd ^iva, 
Na Kavd) ^evai^ dSep(j>al^ koX ^evai^ Trapafidvai^, 
Hevat^ vd irXiv rd pov')(d fiov, ^ivat,^ koL rd KcCXd fwv, 
Mdva fioVy rd XovXovBca fiov icaXd vd ra Kvrrd^rf^, 
^A/cofia arffiepd ^fiai 8c3, avpio koi to ^a^/SaTOy 
T^ KvpiaKTf <T d(f>LVOi) yeid fie firjXo ^ax^pdro. 
^A(f>Lva) yeid \ rov fiaxoXd koX yetd '9 rd TraXXrjKdpiay 
*A<f>Lv(o Kal \ TTf fidva fiov rpia yvaXvd <f>apfidKf 
T&va vd TTLvj) TO irpeot zeal t aXX^ to fiearffiepVy 
Toiva TO ^pdBv vd Beiirva, vd 'n'€<l>T'p vd KOLfidraL^. 

Youth comes but once 2, 

We are young only once. 

The fair ones and all the brave lads are jealous of me. 

My own mother also envies me and seeks to turn me out. 

Turn me out, my mother, send me far away to foreign parts, 

That I may make sisters of strange women, and foster-mothers of 

foreigners, 
That foreign women may wash my linen, and my best clothes. 

my mother, tend my desur plants well. 

'Tis but to-day, to-morrow, and on Saturday that I am here, 
On Sunday I bid thee farewell with a sugar-sweet apple 3. 

1 leave a * farewell* to the village, *a farewell' to the brave lads. 
And to my mother I leave three phials of poison:* 

One of which to drink at mom, the other at mid-day, 

The third on which to sup at eve, and lay her down and sleep.^ 

^ A variant of the last four lines is given by Passow, No. 618. 

^ Ancient Greek poetry abounds in similar sentiments. Theognis even 
prefers death to loss of youth : 

'Aippoycs avOptOTroi Koi vriirioi, oJfre OavbvTas 

K\alov<r% oifd* rj^rii dvOos &Tro\Mfi€vov. 1069. Cp. 877. 

3 When the bride leaves her home, her mother hands her an apple which 
she throws back over her shoulder " that she may leave sweet memories behind 
her " (v' dipr^Tj yMKa Triau riys). 

* Cp. Bennell Eodd, The Customs and Lore 0/ Modem Greece j p. 93. 

B The poison is, of course, figurative of the mother's grief at missing her 
daughter every hour of the day. 

A. F. 11 
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II. {From Melenik') 

TO) Kvpiafcfj <T a^ivov yeid, \ rd eprffAa dd irdvov, 

©a irav '9 t arjiovia rd iroXKd koI '9 tov9 %oi/Tpov9 tov9 

Na irea-fo v aTroKOiixrjOw, vd irdpG) &pav vTrvo, 

N' uKova T dr)S6via irw^ Xdkovu Kai rd wovXid v&^ fcXai- 

yovvy 
n e!)9 KaTapiovvrai rpv (iriro ytd rd fJLifcpd t 9 dpird'xyei • 
"^Arjre /a,' vd ^a9 rd vvx^o, aov, rd wxptrohapd aov, 
Tlov fi €<f)ay€^ TO Tolpi fiov diro rrjv d/yKa\id fiov, 
Uov roJr)(a koX t dyKokia^a Kai to y\vKO(f>vXovaa'* 

Yet this day I am here, on Friday and Saturday. 

On Sunday I shall bid thee farewell, to the wilderness shall I go. 

I shall go to the flocks of nightingales and to the fat shadows, 

To lay me down and slimiber, to snatch an hour's sleep, 

To listen to the nightingales' songs and to the birds' plaints: 

How they curse the eagle for their young ones which he carries off: 

"0 eagle, mayst thou eat away thine own claws, thy claws and talons; 

For thou hast eaten my mate from between my arms. 

The mate whom I was wont to fondle and sweetly kiss." 

While the kneading of the cakes is going on in the 
bride's house, the bridegroom, accompanied by his friends, 
calls on the best man and kneeling to him and kissing his 
hand invites him oflScially to his house. On the same evening 
a pie (irovydTaa) is sent to the bride, and she breaks it herself 
as a symbol that she has finally and irrevocably accepted him 
as her lord and master. A great banquet {<f>i\id^) at the 
bridegroom's brings the day's doings to a close. 

In some districts all these ceremonies occur on the Friday, 
while Thursday is spent otherwise : the bride through the 

^ The above version is word for word as I heard it at Melenik. I picked up 
two more versions, one at Nevrokop and another at Nigrita. They both contain 
the bird's plaint to the eagle. For parallels to this idea, see Passow, Nos. 
404 — 407. Another variant will be found in A. A. Tovaiovt 'Ta TpayoOSia r^s 
Uarpidoi /lov * No. 166. 

2 Lit. * friendship' or 'affection.' 
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KaXiarpa invites her maiden friends, who, after having danced 
in her house to the strains of music, accompany her to a public 
bath where they all bathe*, the expenses being defrayed by the 
bridegroom. Then they return to the bride's house and set 
up another dance. If there is to be a banquet in the evening, 
they stay, and after it a third dance ensues. Later on the 
bridegroom, who has also performed his ablutions with his 
friends and has feasted them, comes with them to the bride's, 
and lads and lasses dance together till morning. If there is no 
banquet they disperse early. 

III. 

Friday also is a busy day. In the morning a party of 
youths go forth "for the firewood" ('? ra ^v\a) which is to 
be used in the coming feast. This task is performed in true 
Homeric style : 

With proper instruments they take the road, 
Axes to cut, and ropes to sling the load. 
First march the heavy mules securely slow, 
O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks, they go. 



Then 



The wood the Grecians cleave, prepar'd to burn; 
And the slow mules the same rough road return.^ 



The return journey is accomplished with great pomp and 
circumstance. The procession is led by a horse into whose 
saddle is planted a high pole with a banner flying from it. 
An apple or orange is stuck on the top of the pole, and a 
red handkerchief is tied round it. As they draw near the 
village, they are met by a band of drums and pipes, which 
accompanies them home, and on the way a special song 
is sung. 

In the afternoon takes place the " delivery of the trousseau " 
(TrpoLKoirapaZoai). The priest, accompanied by some of the 

^ The custom of bathing before the marriage ceremony (fl-p6 yaiuKdv) was 
religiously observed by the ancient Athenians, the water for this function being 
drawn from the sacred spring known in the time of Thucydides as Eallirhoe or 
Fair-fountain. (Thuc. ii. 16; Pollux in. 3.) 

3 Pope»8 Iliad xxiii. 138 foil. 

11—2 
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n6tables of the village (irpoKpiroi), calls at the bride's and 
makes up an inventory of the trousseau (Kcifipovv to TrpoiKoavfi- 
i\><ov6). The bride s parents and herself affix their signatures, 
or their marks, to the document, and then the trousseau is 
" piled up " (arifid^ovv) in a conspicuous place, for the inspec- 
tion and envy of the neighbours. Two hours before nightfall 
various female relatives are invited to come and "turn over 
the trousseau" (yvpl^ovv rr) irpolKa\ that is, to arrange and 
put it back into the boxes, throwing into them sugar-plums 
and wishing that it may be " sweet as sugar " (vdvai yXvxeia 
adp Tfj ^dxapt)} An old woman is appointed to guard it till 
the next day, when the best man gives her a present, that she 
may allow it to be taken to the bridegroom's. 

The arrangement of the trousseau is accompanied by this 
song : 

Koprf fi TL <T ^p0€ ixrjvvfia diro rrj iredepd aov, 
Koprf fi rrj irpol/ed a opdaove kol top Sapo a \ov6fia, 
" 'E70) Tff irpolKd fx (SpOeoa-a xal top Bapo fi \op6fiaa. 
'Ko/na TO pM^CKdpi fjLOv opyd 6d to ir\f)pa>(ro).**^ 

My dear maid, a message has come to thee from thy mother-in-law: 
My dear maid, arrange thy trousseau, and thy gifts prepare. 
"I have arranged my trousseau and my gifts have I prepared. 
My bridal pillow still remains; but I shall soon finish that too." 

In the evening, soon after sunset, invitations to the wedding 
(/caXea-fjLaTa) are issued by the two parties to their respective 
friends. This is done as follows: Two boys, one bearing a 
lantern and the other a flagon of wine (boukla), crowned with 
flowers, and a parcel of cloves wrapt up in paper, are sent 
round to deliver this message : " Take this clove, it is from 
So-and-so. Thou art asked to come to the 'Rejoicing.*" (Na 
avTO TO yapov(f>aWo, elpai Vo top TdBe. Ftlaai Kokeafiepo^ 

1 t>. supra p. 109 n. 

* ir\'fip{i)v(a in M. Gr. generally means *to pay,' but in some parts of 
Macedonia it is used in the sense of 'finishing.' Hence occasionally arise 
amusing incidents: 

Customer : Let me have some wine. 

Tavern keeper : TrXrjpuxrc (* it is finished * — none left ; but also) * pay I ' 

Customer: How can you ask me to pay, before giving me the wine? 
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vapOri^ '9 T^ Xapd,) The person thus invited drinks from the 
flagon, accepts the clove, which is kept, and wishes " long life " 
to the betrothed pair. 

IV. 

On Saturday the dowry is taken to the bridegroom's. His 
young friends, mounted on their steeds, ride to his house where 
they alight, drink toasts, and set up a dance. Meantime two 
of them gallop ostentatiously through the village on two of 
the horses which are to carry the dowry. Then they return 
to the bridegroom's in order to join their comrades, and the 
whole cavalcade proceeds to the bride's, with presents from 
the bridegroom to her parents aijd relatives. Having presented 
these gifts, drunk, and danced, they load the horses with the 
trousseau, placing a little boy on each horse. The bridal pillow 
is carried by a boy on foot. He runs ahead, before the pro- 
cession has started, and delivers it to the bridegroom, from 
whom he receives a remuneration. When the trousseau has 
arrived, it is piled up in the courtyard and the bridegroom's 
mother throws sugar-plums upon it from the window. Then 
refreshments are served to the carriers, and singing and dancing 
round the pile follow. 

A barber is subsequently called in, and he shaves the 
bridegroom, surrounded by his friends, with great solenmity. 
I regret that I was not able to obtain a specimen of the songs 
sung on this occasion. 

On the same day the bridegroom sends to the bride the 
flowers, threads of gold (riXia or rpah), veil (a-Kiirrj), fur-lined 
jacket (KpovaiXKa), and cap which she is to wear on the wedding 
day — in a word the whole bridal outfit. These presents are 
called Kaviaia. In some districts they are known as V6^€<rt9. 

In the evening the bridegroom sends to the bride a dinner 
(o ScATTi/o?), consisting of three or four courses, and a cake 
,(k\Iki), The bride in the meantime is kept secluded in a 
room with the bridesmaids, who on hearing that the dinner 
has arrived close the door, crying from within "Not unless 
you pay five (piastres) and a cake" (Me ra irivre koX to 
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k\Ui). The cake-bearer, one of the bridegroom's nearest 
kinswomen, pays a sum of money to the bridesmaids and is 
admitted into the room. The bride receives the cake standing 
in a comer and breaks it upon her knee into two pieces. 
During this performance, the male gifb-bearers pass into the 
room and partake of refreshments, while the train of youths 
who accompanied them set up a dance in the courtyard outside. 
In this dance joins the bride escorted by her brother, or nearest 
male relative, her head covered with a gorgeous silk kerchief. 
After three turns of the slow and sedate syrtos she retires, 
and the guests depart. On their way back they are met by 
the bridegroom, and they all together, with the band playing 
in front, go and take the best man to the bridegroom's house, 
where they sit down to a banquet. 

A dance follows and lasts till early dawn {ffaOecai^ %a/[7aa(9), 
when the youths, with the band, escort the best man home 
and afterwards wander about the streets serenading {iraripaBa), 

A similar 'family feast' (avyyeviKr/) takes place at the 
bride's. The guests in both cases are invited by special 
'inviters,* termed 'bystanders' {irapaaTokia or irapaareKd' 
fi€voi)y who accompany the invitation to the banquet with a 
cake and a bottle of wine or arrack. 

When the guests are assembled they are greeted by the 
host in these words : 

<S>l\oi, /Lt', Ka\&^ aypurarey <f>L\oi fi xy dyamjfjbevoiy 
N^ (l>afjL€ rd capdvT dpvid, rd Bckoxto) KpLdpia^ 
Na iriovfie t6 yXvKO Kpaai, to fioa'XpfivpLafievo, 

"My friends, my dearly beloved friends, welcome 
To feast on forty sheep and eighteen rams, 
To drink sweet wine, wine scented with musk." 

To which they answer in chorus : 

'H/ict? eSco hev rjpOafie vd <f>afJL€ xal vd Tr^oO/ie, 
^Hfiel^ aa^ dyairoiaafie k fjpdap.e vd aa^ Siovfie. 

"We have not come here to eat and drink. 
We have come to see you because of our love for you." 
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The entertainment is further enlivened by special songs 
called * Table-Songs ' {rpaire^iKo) of which the following is a 
fair example : 

TlcL St 69 Tpatre^La dpyvpa, atvca /jLoXafiarivia, 
Tpiyvpeo yvpoD ap')(pvre^, '9 rrj /jLiarj 6 ^€air6Tr)<;. 
^dv evXoyovae k eXeye, cdv evkoya xal Xeyei: 
"'S avrd rd (nrina 7rovp0a/jL€ Trerpa vd fxrj payiarj, 
K.'p 6 voLKOKVpf)^ Tov CTTiTiov TToXXd ')(^p6via vd ^Tjaj]*'^ 

Behold tables of silver, trays of gold : 
Round about are sitting lords; in the midst the Bishop. 
He uttered a benediction; in his blessing he said: 
" Of the dwelling wherein we are gathered may not a stone ever crack, 
And the lord of the house, may he live many a year ! " 

The burden of these banquets is not entirely borne by the 
bride's and bridegroom's parents. The guests contribute their 
quota, which consists of * slaughtered lambs' (a<f>axTd) and 
presents such as cooking utensils, lamps, and the like. To each 
article is affixed a wish, signed with the sender's name, e.g. 
*' May they live to grow old, and may God bestow upon them 
the wealth of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob" (Na ^T^aow, vd 
yrjpdaovv Krj 6 Oeb^ vd tov? ')(apil^rj tov ^Affpadfi, 'Icraa/c Kal 
'Ia/co)/9 rd dyadd). These gifts are handed over to a specially 
appointed steward (/c6XXa/>T?^9 or cellar-man). 

The Wedding Procession, 

At last the day of days has dawned. Early on Sunday 
morning the bride rises and helps to tidy up the home of 
her maidenhood for the last time. Then she sets about her 
own toilet. Her hair is combed and braided by her sisters 
and bridesmaids. Her relatives, who assist at the performance, 
shower upon her silver pieces, which are picked up by the 
maids and preserved as lucky. She is then dressed in the 
bridal attire sent by the bridegroom on the previous day. Her 
head is adorned with gold threads reaching to the knees and 
her face is covered with a long pink veil. One of her brothers 

1 From A. A. Vovaiov^ * Ti Tpa7oiJ5ta rrp liarpldos imv* No. 31. 
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binds a belt round her waist with three knots. When fully 
arrayed, she kisses the hands of all present and with downcast 
eyes demurely steps across the room and takes up her station 
in a corner, specially decorated with a fine carpet and plants 
of the season, chiefly ivy, which is an emblem of perennial 
youth and freshness. This spot is called " The bride's corner " 
{yvff>oa'T6\C), 

The bridesmaids then proceed to place on her head a 
wreath of artificial flowers, singing the while the following 
song: 

"Nu<^oi5Sa fi, Tt fjM^ fjAvia-e^ xai irXeca Se' /ta? a-fjiirov- 

Kal Be yvpi^ei^ va fia^ Biy^ fiijSe vd fia<; fiikfjarf^ ; *' 
" no)9 va yvpLo-o) vd era? Si& Koi ttw vd aa<; fnXrjaco; 
Me pd^jrave rd fidrca fiov fi ivved Xoyiov fjuerd^i" 

"Dear little bride, wherefore art thou angry with us and wilt no longer 

speak to us? 
Wherefore dost thou not turn to look at us, nor talk with us?" 
"How can I turn to look at you, how can I talk with you? 
My eyes are stitched with silk of nine sorts/ ^ 

The bride in return for these attentions presents each of 
the maids with a crape kerchief {aapX) as a symbol of a speedy 
entrance into the married state. 

The bridegroom sends presents to her father, mother, sisters 
and brothers, while she has ready a basketful of gifts for his 
people. These mutual donations consist of articles of dress, 
such as skirts, sashes, silk aprons, slippers, lace collars and 
the like. 

While the performance described above is enacted in the 
young lady's house, the bridegroom also is donning his festive 
attire with his friends' assistance. In some districts it is the 
custom for the groom, as he is being decked out, to stand upon 
the nether stone of a handmill — the appliance used by the 



^ A Bulgarian synonym of the Greek 6fit\w (1. 2) * to converse.' 
> The song alludes to the bride's stiff and silent attitude prescribed by 
convention. 
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peasants for grinding grits (TrXTjyovpi)} When thoroughly 
equipped he kisses his parents' hands, and they give him their 
blessing. Then he sets out with the priest and the assembled 
guests in procession, headed by a band. On the way he picks 
up the best man who, accompanied by the 'best woman* (his 
wife or mother or sister), joins the train, canying in his hands a 
flask of wine, decorated with flowers, and a cake, while the 
*best woman' bears a basket covered over with a silk hand- 
kerchief and containing the wedding wreaths {tcL ariipava), a 
piece of stuff for a gown, and sugar-plums. Thus escorted the 
bridegroom proceeds to the bride's abode. The following song 
is sung on the way: 

(From Eleutheroupolis*) 

^^fjLTTTJKa Ve irepi^oki Ve fiaaikiKO, 

^pia-Kd) fcoprj irov tcoifiovvrav fiov koX fiova'^rj- 

"Ra-Kvylra vd rrj ^CKr^atOy he fie Si')(T7jKe, 

MeraBevTepdyvG} Traki, 'xafioyiXaae, 

Tpeaxaae to kokvo ^eXki teal /le fiLXTjae* 

"TLoSaav, ^eve fi, ro ')(eLfimva ovr appdaTTjaa, 

K' fjpTe^ Tcopa KaXoKoipt wov ^appdarrjaa;^* 

"Hei/o? rf/jiovv tj Kavfievo^y ^eva hovXeva, 

2' eoTeiXa yvahX koX x^^^^ ^^^ Kapafiiroyid^ 

Ttd vd ffdyfry^ rd fiaXXaKud <r', rd ^avOd fiaXXid.** 

I entered into a royal garden 

And there I found a maid sleeping all by herself. 

I stooped to kiss her; but she spumed me. 

I tried again, and she smiled. 

She opened her rosy lips and spoke to me: 

"Where wert thou, stranger, during the winter when I was ill, 

^ In Molivo, a village of Lesbos, it was once the custom for the bridegroom 
to stand on a large copper tray — a custom in which a Greek writer sees a remi- 
niscence of the Byzantine Coronation ceremony, in which the new Emperor 
stood on a shield. Z. A. 'ApaypdlxrToVf * A6<r/3t<is,' p. 195. This theory, though 
somewhat far-fetched at first sight, tallies well with the phraseology of the 
wedding rites and songs (e.g. oreipdvufM, Apx^yr^i etc. ) as weU as with the regal 
pomp which pervades the ceremony. 

^ A small town on the coast, a little to the west of Cavalla. 
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And thou oomeet now in the summer when I am recovered ? " 
'* Alas ! I was a wanderer, I was working in foreign parts, 
I sent thee a mirror and a oomb and dye, 
Wherewith to colour thy dear tresses, thy golden locks/' 

By this time the cortige has reached its destination. In 
some districts there takes place a sham fight between the 
bridegroom's and the bride's friends. In most places, however, 
the capture of the bride has dwindled to a mere shadow. 
The bridesmaids shut the door in the bridegroom's face and 
will not open it until he has offered them presents. In certain 
parts the bridegroom's friends are compelled to dance and sing 
to the maids, otherwise the latter refuse to deliver the bride. 

Another trait of the ceremony deserving some notice is the 
rule according to which the bridegroom on nearing the bride's 
house, must throw an apple or a pomegranate over the roof. 
On the meaning of this we shall have occasion to comment at 
a later stage of the proceedings. 

When the bridegroom has gained admittance, he draws near 
the bride, and accepts a glass of wine from the hands of her 
sister, who afterwards ties a fine handkerchief round his neck 
and slaps him in the face. At the same time the bride is 
tying another handkerchief with three knots round the best 
man's neck. 

These tyings may be a relic of the capture custom ; but it 
is more likely that the knots are meant as a device against 
sorcery. For the same reason among the Russians a net " from 
its affluence of knots" is sometimes flung over the bride or the 
bridegroom, and his companions are girt with pieces of net " or 
at least with tight-drawn girdles, for before a wizard can begin 
to injure them he must undo all the knots in the net, or take 
off the girdles."^ 

The magic significance of the girdle is not unknown to the 
Macedonian peasants. In a popular song a love-lorn prince 

Meets on the way two witches, mother and daughter. 
The daughter wist his woe and thus to her mother spoke: 
*Seest thou, mother mine, this youth so worn with care? 

^ BalstoD, Songs of the Russian People, p. 390. Op. G. Georgeakis et L6on 
Pineau, Le Folk'Lore de Lesbos, p. 344. 
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He loves a maiden fair, but she loves him not/ 

The mother then addressed the prince and thus to him she spoke: 

*What wilt thou give me, my son, that I may make her consent?' 

* If silver thou desirest take it, or take i)earls.' 

* Neither silver do I desire nor even pearls, 

Only the girdle which thou wearest, that thou must give me.' 
He unfastens his girdle and gives it to the witch. ^ 

The influence of knots and girdles over matters matrimonial 
is not to be denied or disputed. But a knot is a symbol that cuts 
both ways. In the above instances it is the ' tying ' of one that 
safeguards the newly-married pair against sorcery. The belief 
in the 'loosening' eflBcacy of a knot or a girdle is equally 
popular.* 

The two parties then form one procession and set forth on 
their way to the church. 

The bride on leaving her 'corner' makes the sign of the 
cross; when she has reached the threshold of the room, she 
bows three times to the ground — a solemn farewell, — upsets a 
glass of wine with her right foot and moves out of the house 
with feigned reluctance, supported on either side by her maids 
or by her brothers, or, in some districts, by the best man and 
the best woman who, being of the enemy's camp, thus keep up 
the semblance of carrying her oflf as a captive. So the pro- 
cession moves on, the bride walking slowly with downcast eyes 
{icafiapdvei) and stopping to kiss the hands of her elders on the 
way. The bridegroom and his cortige lead the van with the 
band at the head, and the bride's party brings up the rear. 
In some districts this party includes a person carrying a 
gigantic spit with a lamb on his shoulder. Through the din 
of fire-arms, with which the procession is greeted by the 
bystanders, may be heard the voices of the bridesmaids singing: 

* For the original see A. A. Vowrlov^ 'Ta TpayMua rm liaTpiSos fu>Vf' No. 35. 

> J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. i. pp. 394 foil. The sorcery dreaded 
by Greek married couples usually takes the form of rendering the husband 
incapable of fulfilling his conjugal mission. This is technically called " bind- 
ing." The process by which he is freed from the fetters of witchcraft is termed 
" loosing." Prescriptions for the latter ceremony will be given in the sequel of 
this work. 
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The Faithful Wife} {From Shatista.) 

The dawD has risen and the Pleiades have set. 

The nightingales repair to their pastures and the fair ones to the fountain. 

I take my black steed and go to give him to drink. 

I meet one maid, I meet two, I meet three and five. 

I find a young woman washing her husband's handkerchief. 

I beg her for water to give my black steed to drink. 

Forty cups she gave me; but in the eyes I could not look her. 

But after the fortieth I looked and saw them tearful. 

"What ails thee, my dear girl, wherefore dost thou shed black tears?" 

"I have a husband who is in foreign parts, a husband who is abroad. 

I have waited for him twelve years, I will wait three more, 

And after the three years a nun will I become, 

I will array myself in black, to the convent will I go." 

" I, my dear girl, am thy husband, I am thy beloved." 

" If thou truly art my husband, if thou truly art my beloved. 

Show tokens of my body, tokens of my home." 

"There is a mole between thy breasts, a vine in thy court-yard." 

In some parts of Macedonia it is the custom for the bride 
and the groom to go to the church on horseback. As the 
distance seldom justifies the habit, that may be taken as 
another reminiscence of times when the bride was carried off by 
force on her abductor's steed. In other parts again, especially 
among the Wallachs, a pole with an apple on top and a white 
kerchief streaming from it {<f>XdfjL7rovpo) is carried by a kilted 
youth in front of the wedding procession.* 

^ This is one of the most wide-spread songs in Modern Greek folklore. 
I myself collected no fewer than six different versions in different parts of 
Macedonia. There is another in the *Tpayo{rdia rod 'OXiJ/iiroi/,' by A. K. 
OUovofiLdris, p. 132 ; also one from Zakynthos in Bernhard Schmidt's LiebesliedeTf 
No. 57 (see also references there), and six more in Passow, Nos. 441-6. They aU 
agree on the main incident, though they vary widely in the setting, and equally 
in diction. The above I have selected not as the best, but as being the shortest 
of my MSS. 

^ This custom is also common among the Gipsies of Spain. <* First of aU 
marched a villainous jockey-looking fellow, holding in his hands, uplifted, 
a long pole, at the top of which fluttered in the morning air a snow-white 
cambric handkerchief, emblem of the bride's purity." George Borrow, The 
Zincalit Part ii. Ch. viL 
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When the procession is within sight of the church the 
following song is sung — a kind of triumphal paean reminding 
the bride that her resistance was in vain: 

The Boastful Partridge} {From Kiup-Kioi.) 

Mia TripScKa Traivedrjfce Tov(f>ifci he (fyo^arai, 
Xdv T aKovae kjj 6 Kvprjyo^ iroXv top 0apv<f>dv7j* 
St7jv€l Ta ppo'x^ia '9 tcl jSovvd, rd ^^o^epya '9 tou9 KOfjuirov^, 
TLtdvovv rd Pp6')(ia 7r€pSiKai<iy Ta ^^ofiepya rpvydvp*;, 
Kal Tovra rd fier accord iridvovv t^9 fiavpofifidrrj^, 

A partridge boasted that she feared not the gun. 

When the fowler heard that, he was exceedingly offended. 

He spreads his nets over the hills, the lime-twigs on the plains. 

The nets catch partridges, and the lime-twigs turtle-doves. 

And these silken toils catch the black-eyed maids. 



In the Church and After. 

At the entrance of the church the bride halts and bows 
thrice. Then the procession enters and marches up the nave. 

In front of the pair is set a table with the bridal cake 
and a cup of wine upon it, from which the priest prepares 
the holy communion, and administers it to the pair. 

The best man, or his wife, exchanges the wreaths (dWd^ovp 
rd <rT€<f>ava) which in some places are woven by the bridesmaids 
out of vine twigs, currants, and cotton-seed. In other — less 
primitive — districts they are made of artificial flowers and are 
provided by the best man, or lastly they are silver garlands 
belonging to the church.^ 

While performing this task the best man throws over the 
bride's shoulders the stuff brought in the basket. 

When the 'crowning' is over, the bride pins bunches of 
a yellow mountain flower (-x^avrpoXovXavSo, lit. * bead blossom ') 

1 Cp. Passow, Nos. 493, 494. 

2 The * crowning ceremony * (aTe<f>dv(afia) has been borrowed by the Bussians 
who, just as the Greeks, use the word " coronation" (vyenchanie) as a synonym 
for a wedding. 
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on the guests' coats. The parents and all the guests in turn 
embrace the newly-married couple, kissing them on the fore- 
head and wishing them 'unbroken felicity' {aTtpetofiha), In 
some districts these wishes take a quaint turn: ''May you 
live, may you grow white and old" (Na f^<rr€, v aaTrpicTe, 
va yrfpdare), each wish being accompanied with a jump. In 
the villages near Mount Olympus to the above expressions is 
added " — like Olympus, like Kissavos " {adv top "EXu/atto cdv 
TOP KLaa-a^o), 

A bronze ewer (yKiovfu) and basin (Kayrjvc or X^7€i/a), 
which form part of the bride s dowry, are then produced. The 
bridegroom holds the basin, and the bride the ewer, and they 
both help the best man and the best woman to wash their 
hands — a service which is requited with money thrown into 
the basin. 

The bridegroom then takes the bride by the arm, and they 
march slowly and decorously homeward. The crowd which 
lines the streets offers them loud congratulations. On ap- 
proaching the house the bridesmaids burst into song: 

I. (From Thasos,) 

Tid ^iffyay fiava rov yafiirpov Koi ireOepd t^9 vv<f>r]^, 
Na Sa^9 to yvio a aTavpaero rrj irepBiKa irov <f}€pv€i' 
'Atto (jyKovpl Be tpaivcTai /cjj dirb fiapyapirdpi, 
Ky aTTo ydkd^io Kafiiroxrxd hkv ex^t vd Xvyiay.^ 
Tafiirpe d^KOTare,^ pd f^cri79 vd yrfpaajj^;, 

* Var. Ky dir6 yaXd^^io KafiTov4>^ irov Xdfnrci ffkv rhv 17X10. 

" For velvet blue which shines like the sun." 
In some versions two more lines are given : 

8d <r€ X'^f^^* ^''^^ ^^y yvib <r , drrb rbv Ayavriix^vo <r, 
Airrbs fmya bf ff* ix^i irXcta, koI ab yv^bv 84* rov ix€is. 

(A. A. Tovfflov, * TA Tpayoijbia rrjs Tlarplbos fiov,* No. 40.) 

•*She will sever thee from thy son, thy beloved one: 

He no longer calls thee mother, nor dost thou call him son I" 

' Cp. the classical mode of addressing the bridegroom {irpo<r<f><*>P7ifia) in 

epithalamian songs: "OX^ce yafippi, Hfue y. etc. Sapph. 50, 56; Theocr. 

Id. xvni. 16, etc. The modern epithets S^ios, d^idrraros etc., which are also 

applied to the sponsor at a baptism and to the best man at a wedding (see 

below Toasts 11. p. 180), seem to be survivals of the Coronation ceremony of the 
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T^ vvifyi) TTOV (T€ hdnKafie fcaXa vd rrj Kvrra^Ti^y 
KaXa vd tt) (noXil^eaai yiarl Sev €x fJ-V^ipa. 
TafiTrpo^ elvai fiaaCKiKo^i k t; vvtf>7) fia^ KaveWa^ 
TafJL7rpo<; elvai ^aaCKiKo^ k r) vv^r) fiavT^ovpdva. 
KovfJL7rdpo<i TTOV are<f>dva)a€ elvai, XP^^V XafiirdBa. 
XfjiCGya, vv(l>rj fi, to X^P^ ^^^ *^^^ Kave to aTavpo aov, 
K.al irepcKaXet to OeOy vd f^ to a'T€<f)av6 aov. 

Come forth, mother of the groom and the bride's mother-in-law, 

To see thy young eagle what a partridge he is bringing home ! 

She cannot be seen for gold and pearls. 

She cannot bend for brocade of gold.^ 

Most worthy bridegroom, mayest thou live to a great age, 

The wife we have given thee, be very attentive to her. 

Watch tenderly over her for she has no mother. 

The bridegroom is basil and our bride cinnamon. 

The bridegroom is basil and the bride sweet marjoram. 

The best man who held the crowns is a taper of gold. 

Lift, dear bride, thy hand and make the sign of the cross. 

And pray unto God that thy partner may live long ! 



II. (From Nigrita,) 

The bride's mother sings : 

Map Kvpdraa avfiiredepa^ tl kuko ae irrjKa 7(0, 
K' ecrretXe? to aravparjTO aov, 
Kai fie irrjpe to irovXi /jlov, 
Kal ^avocTTjv ij avXij fwv; 

Byzantine Emperors. There we find the epithet "A^tos used in the acolamations 
of the people. It is still used by the Greeks at the Consecration of Bishops, 
who in many respects may be considered as representing in Turkey the old 
secular heads of the Greek nation, and are popularly called by the royal title of 
Despots (Ac(nr6ri7s). When the congregation greet a Bishop with the cry 
^Apd^ios, it is time for the unpopular pastor to seek a new flock and pastures 
fresh. 

^ These expressions are not always to be taken as empty hyperboles. They 
often represent reality. But as every peasant cannot afford to deck out his 
daughter in brocade of gold and pearls, these gorgeous articles as well as the 
bridal coronal and girdle are the property of the parish, temporarily used on 
the payment of a fee. So that even the humblest maid can boast of having 
appeared for once in her life in robes fit for a queen. 
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O thou fellow-mother-in-law, what harm have I done to thee, 

That thou shouldst send thine eagle 

To snatch away my dear bird 

And to rob my courtyard of its beauty ? 

III. (From lAakkovikia}) 

T!(opa Tov yafiTTpov 17 fidva 'jr€p<f>av€veTai xal Xeei' 
Il€p^av€V€Tai fcal Xeef Few 'j^g) yvtbv icy aXKo^ iev €X€h 
Ta> ^x'^ yviov icy aXKo^ Sev €')(€i, yd 'jf© ical fiicL dvyarepa 
Ta> \q> Kal /iccL Ovyarepa, hevrpo €')((o \ rrfv av\i] fiov, 
Aevrpo l^^o) '9 rffv aiXi; fiov, Kinrapiaai '9 t^ ytovid fiov. 
TLpdciva KavcL ra <}>vWa, pepoyoKa^a \ov\ovSta. 

Now the groom's mother swells with pride and says : 

I have a son and none else beside me (bis), 

I have also a daughter {lns\ 

A tree in my courtyard (bis\ 

A cypress in my home.* 

It brings forth green leaves and sea-blue blossoms. 

The bride on reaching the bridegroom's house bows three 
times low, makes the sign of the cross with butter upon the 
door-post, and then steps over the threshold, right foot 
foremost.' 

On entering her new home the bride sets her right foot 
upon a ploughshare purposely placed inside the door. This is 
obviously an emblem of plenty, but it may also have a deeper 
meaning, steel in any shape or form being a notorious preserva- 
tive against evil spirits. 

In some parts of Macedonia she breaks upon her own head 
one of the honey cakes and scatters the pieces over her shoulder 
into the yard. In places where two ring-shaped cakes are used 
instead, she throws the pieces of one up the stairs and those of 

* A. A. Tovfflovy *Ti Tpayovdia ttjs UarpiSos fiov,* No. 41. 

* Lit. *my comer.* The comer by the hearth is considered as the most 
important part of the house, with which it is identified and for which it is often 
used as a synonym. On the sacredness attaching to the * upper corner ' in 
the Bussian folk household see Balston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 135. 

5 This observance has given rise to a proverb *** Throw out thy right foot, 
my bride,' * As though I meant to stay for good I **' ('P(^c, pvif>rj fx, to de^L Siir 
yax<*> ffKOirb vh Kdrau toKvI), 
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the other into the yard. Sometimes these cakes are given to 
her on leaving her father s roof. In that case she breaks one 
on the way, and the other on entering her husband's house. 
The pieces of the cake are picked up and kept by the bystanders 
for a reason already stated. 

At the foot of the staircase a ewer is handed to the bride, 
and she pours some water on the steps as she mounts them, or 
a jug full of water is placed in her way, and she upsets it with 
her foot. 

The bridegroom's mother and the bride's father, who 
are not present at the wedding,* stand the while upon the 
landing and throw upon the couple, as they ascend, sugar- 
plums, rice, cotton-seed, barley, chick-peas, and coins which are 
scrambled for by the urchins.^ In like manner among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans a bride on entering her new home, 
and thus passing from the patria potestas, was welcomed with 
showers of nuts, figs, sugar-plums, and the like, a custom closely 
associated with the idea of a bargain, as is shown by the fact 
that even newly-bought slaves were treated to similar showers.' 
The custom survives among us in the rice with which the 
bride is saluted. 

When the pair have reached the topmost step, a woollen 
blanket is spread on the floor with a pomegranate beneath. 
The bride is obliged to stand upon it and crush it with her foot. 
The pomegranate is a well-known sjrmbol of fruitfulness often 
occurring in Eastern folklore, especially Hebrew and Arabic* 

When fairly in the hall, the bride bows to her parents-in-law, 
kisses their hands, and receives from them, into her mouth, 
golden pieces which they hold to her between their teeth. 
This is a pledge that nothing but 'words of gold' will ever 

* Cp. a Suffolk custom: "It is very remarkable that neither father nor 
mother of bride or bridegroom come with them to church.'* The Book of Days^ 
vol. I. p. 723. 

2 Cp. CatuU. Epithal. 130 Da nuces pueris; Virg. EcL vni. 30 sparge, marite, 
Buces, etc. 

^ Aristoph. PL 768; Demosth. 1123. For other references, see Liddell and 
Scott, 8. V. KaTax^tTfMTa, 

* For a typical instance, see *The History of Prince Codadad and his 
brothers* in the Arabian Nights. 

A. P. 12 
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pass between them. Then she salutes all the guests, great and 
small, who also give her presents in money. 

When all the guests have partaken of refreshments 
(/cepdcfiaTa), the priest reads aloud the inventory of the 
trousseau, which is then ratified by him and the bridegroom, 
,and witnessed by some of those present. It is subsequently 
handed to the bride's father who keeps it carefully, so that in 
the event of his daughter's premature death, he may claim 
back the dowry. Thus these practical peasants, while intent on 
symbolism and allegorical ceremonial, do not lose sight of the 
prosaic realities of life. 

The bride's kinsmen then offer to the bridegroom a cock, 
accompany her parents home with music, and amuse them- 
selves there till evening. 

The bride is shown into a room by an elderly female relative 
and is made to sit on a chair placed for her in a corner by her 
sisters-in-law. As she is sedately strutting to that comer, one 
of the latter holds over her head a loaf of bread with a salt-cellar 
on the top of it. She is surrounded by the best woman and 
other female friends, and they all feast and sing songs together, 
while the bridegroom and his comrades make merry in the hall 
outside, and often become so elevated that they must needs 
express their joy in the form of broken crockery. 

In the midst of this uproar someone rushes downstairs, 
catches the biggest cock in the yard and whirls it round twice. 
Then he flings it oflf and they all run after it. 

During this banquet many songs are sung : 

I. {From Sochos.) 
N^ <f>dfi€ vet 'JTiovfie V dvdyjr 6 ^^po?, 
NA irovfie va ^rja rj vv<f>7j kj) 6 yafi7rp6<;, 

"Let's eat and drink and shake the room, 
And wish long life to bride and groom." 

II. (From Salonica.) 
'iAapyapiTap elv 6 yafiirpb^; Kal fxakafia rj vv<fyq, 
KiJ 07rofcO9 Tov^ eWe^ai^Qxre iroXKa 'x^povia vii ^varj. 
" A pearl the groom, and golden is the bride ; 
Who held the crowns, long he on earth abide." 
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After the banquet, late in the afternoon, the guests go out 
with the band and set up a dance in the village * middle space,' 
leaving the bridegroom to enjoy his bride's society in the 
company of her elderly chaperone. 



Wedding Banquets. 

In the evening a dinner is given at which the bride assists 
veiled. The guests drink diflferent toasts of which the following 
are characteristic examples : 

I. To the newly married couple, 

Na ^7]<rovv, cTepeayfieva, iravra tWoui va')(pvvy \iyo Kpaci, 
teal TToWrf dyaTTTj, 

"May they live long, secure; may they ever be engaged in feasting: 
little wine and much love ! " 

II. To the best man and the best woman, 

UdvTa a^LO<; 6 KaX^TaTa9 k t; Ka\r)/idva, 
" Everlasting honour to them." 

III. To the priest. 

K' €49 Ta iepOTralSia a'a<;. 
" Same luck to your holy children." 

IV. To lay guests. 

K' et9 T dp')(pvToiraihia <ra<;. 
" Same luck to your princely children." 

V. To the host's family. 

"Oaa Kap(f>om'aTrifjLaTa '9 tov IBapSapiov t6v Kd/jLiro, Toaa 
KoKd vd S(o<r 6 u€o<s '9 to o-ttIt irov rparftohovfJi^, 

"As many as are the nail-prints on the plain of the Vardar, even so 
many blessings may God bestow upon the house within which we are 
singing." 

12—2 
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The bride pours out wine for the guests, while they sing : 

I. {From Kiup'Kioi,) 

'' TlepiarepovBd fjL efLop^-q koi x^H^^ rpvy&va, 

'S oXop TOP Koafiov VfAcpv ^<^^ fJiiva rjp0€<i aypta, 

'Ptfe Tfjv arypioavvff aov k i\a kuOov '9 to yova fi. 

Na fi€ K€pva<f yXvKo xpaal koI aif pa XdfjLTn)^ fieaa, 

NA XdfjLin^ actp rov ^Xto, pa Xafnrp<: adv to (f>€yyapi" 

"IleS^ papOo), fip€ XefiepTTf fiou, avpco da fiy^<i of©, 

''Of ft) \ TCL iraWrfKapui Koi da TraiprjO^*; fnrpooTa tov^' 

KoKKiPO 'xeTKi, <l>[Xfjaa k l/Sa-^e to Biko fiov. 

Me TO fiaPTfjXi fjL a<f>ovyyiadtca k c/Sa-^' t^ fiaPT7f\ovSl fi 

26 Tpia iroTafica ToiifKvpa k ejSay^av Ta irordfjua 

Tpia irep <TT€poviuL KOPTj^jrap k efia'^ap Ta pi/)^ovBia t'?/' 

"My pretty pigeon, my low-flying turtle-dove, 
To all the world tame, to me thou hast come wild. 
Cast off thy wildness and come and sit on my knee. 
Pour me out a cup of sweet wine and shine thou in it. 
Shine like the sun, shine like the moon." 
"How can I come, my gallant youth? to-morrow, methinks, thou 
wilt go forth 
Among thy comrades, and amongst them thou wilt boast : 
I have kissed a pair of red lips and mine became red ; 
I dried them on my handkerchief and my little handkerchief became 

red, 
I washed it in three streams and the streams became red, 
Three little doves alighted there, and their little claws also became red." ^ 

II. (From Liakkovikia^) 

***A<f>ipTrj fiovy \ Tf) Tpdire^a Oeko) pd ae Tifiijam, 

Na ae TC/jL'qaa> ^d^aph fi6<r)(p, KaX Kapoif>vXKL 

"'Oct' cuTTpd \aL '9 top ovpapo Kal ^i5XX' dirdp *<? Ta hkpTpa 

To<ra KoKd pd Bwa 6 0€6<: \ t d^ipTt) to Tpairi^i" 

""Oo"' aaTpd ^pai, '9 top ovpapo xal <^vX,X' dirdv '9 Ta SePTpa 
loo" a^irpa ^ODOeyfra iyao, ayairr) fj, , pa ae irapto. 

1 With this conceit cp. Td dta^^toi' (1. 11 foil.) in E. Legrand, JRecueil de 
Chansons Populaires QrecqueSy p. 222. 

* A. A. Vovalov, • TA ^payoOBia t^s UarpiBoi fiov,* No. 34. 
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"Aev TtS^epa, d<l>€VTrj fioVy ttw? fcoSe-^e? yta fieva, 
NA y€v<o 7^9 va /a€ irara^, y€<l>vpi va ita^aivri^y 
Ni yevfo ')(pvaoTpdTr€^a fiirpoard \ rr^v d<l>€vrid aov, 
N^ yipo) 'xpvaoiroTTjpo fie to Kpaal ycfidro, 
^Eaif vd irivy^ to Kpaal Ky '7ft) vd \dfnra) fieaa" 

Bride: "My lord, I wish to honour thee at this board, 
To honour thee with sugar, musk, and clove. 
As many as are the stars in the sky and the leaves upon the 



So many blessings may Qod bestow on my lord's board ! " 

Groom: "As many as are the stars in the sky, and the leaves upon the 
trees. 
So many pieces have I spent, my love, to secure thee.''^ 

Bride: "I knew it not, my lord, that thou hadst spent money for me, 
Or I would have become earth for thee to tread upon, a 

bridge for thee to pass over, 
I would have become a golden table before thy lordship, 
I would have become a golden goblet filled with wine, 
That thou mayst drink from it and I shine within it ! " 

In this way the convivial party amuse themselves. Nor 
are the humble musicians forgotten. The guests now and 
again rise from table, fix pieces of money on their foreheads 
and pledge them with bumpers. 

Cooking and eating continue all night promiscuously and 
alternately, so that no one may have reason to complain that 
he was not able " to put off from himself the desire of meat 
and drink." But in the course of the evening, soon after the 
main banquet is over, the bride's father arrives with his own 
guests, and dancing commences. The bridegroom dances at 
the end of the male chain, the best man holding him by the 
right hand, while he clasps his bride's hand with the other. 

^ Extremely carious is the recurrence of folk ideas. Gp. the following note 
from Suffolk: ** The bridegroom sometimes considers it his duty to profess that 
he considers the job a very dear one — not particularly complimentary to the 
bride — ^and once a man took the trouble to pay my fee entirely in threepenny 
and fourpenny pieces ; which was, I suppose, a very good joke ; not so much so, 
however, as when a friend of mine had his fee paid in coppers." The Book of 
Days, vol. i. p. 723. Is this a survival from the times when a bride was 
purchased in real earnest? 
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Next after the bride comes the best woman, and then follow 
the bridegroom's kinswomen in due order. Another chain, 
formed by the bride's female relatives, winds its way behind 
the bridegroom's ranks. The dance is a mere matter of form 
and ceases after the third round. The new-comera help them- 
selves to refreshments, and then depart. When the majority 
of the guests have gone, the bride takes oflF her veil, and 
remains with the flowers and gold threads on her head. To- 
wards morning they all leave, and the band accompanies the 
best man and his female colleague home. 

After the Feast. 

On Monday morning the bride enters upon her new duties 
of housekeeper in a manner that emphasizes the state of 
mild servitude, which is the peasant wife's lot in Macedonia. 
She begins by helping all the members of her husband's family 
in their matutinal ablutions {viyjrifw), then kisses their hands 
respectfully and prepares their breakfast. They, in their turn, 
give her presents. Later in the day she distributes her bridal 
threads of gold among the little girls of the neighbourhood. 

About noon her nearest relatives call, the bridegroom's 
return the visit, and thence go to the best man's. The band 
of groomsmen, with music, first call on the bride's parents, then 
on the best man and subsequently on the other guests, who 
are invited to another banquet. But they each have to con- 
tribute their shares, chiefly a pie (irouydTO-a), a tray of roast 
meat, and a flagon of wine. These dishes and drinks are borne 
to the bridegroom's house by the youths with much solemnity 
and music. The best man is expected to contribute a larger 
share than anyone else, and he generally sends a lamb roasted 
whole, and a jar of wine. In the evening the banquet is spread, 
and all the remnants of it are given to the poor. 

After dinner an invitation is sent to the bride's relatives to 
come and dance with her. The feast lasts through the am- 
brosial night, and the guests do not depart until long after the 
rosy-fingered Morn has spread her safFron-veil over the village 
housetops. 
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In some places a curious custom is observed on this day. 
The cook, who superintends the culinary department of the 
festivities at the bridegroom's, armed with a huge ladle hanging 
from his girdle sword-fashion, and followed by his assistants, 
comes to the bride's old home. Her father and mother in 
feigned alarm hide away their goods and chattels, and take 
refuge on the hearthstone. But the inexorable cook claims 
money. They refuse to pay. A brawl ensues, and at last the 
old couple are seized and suspended from the beams. They 
then begin to oflFer fowls, water-melons, wine, and the like, as 
a ransom. But they are not let down until the cook is satisfied. 
This is undoubtedly one more reminiscence of the distant ages 
when such scenes were acted in grim earnest. 

On Tuesday morning the bride presents each of the musicians 
with a kerchief, and each of the groomsmen with a suitable 
gift (Sa/309). At midday her nearest relatives assemble, and 
help her make a cake with milk and rice. She stands behind 
a table in the middle of the hall, and as she moulds the dough 
the others dance round her, and at intervals pause to cut it 
with coins. When the cake is ready, it is taken in procession, 
with music, to a public oven. In the evening it is fetched 
home in like manner, aud is eaten at dinner. 

On Wednesday the bride, arrayed in her second best apparel, 
and accompanied by two of her husband's nearest kinswomen, 
or by her own mother and mother-in-law, repairs to the village 
fountain. She carries thither a new pitcher, resting up(m a 
gorgeously embroidered rug on her left shoulder and held with 
the right hand bent overhead, or, in some districts, two bronze 
ewers. Similar vessels are borne by her companions, and the 
procession looks not unlike a representation from an old Greek 
vase: one of those living pictures which are as common in 
Hellenic countries at the present day as they were in the time 
of Apelles. Into these vessels are thrown cloves, flowers, or 
wheat and barley, and coins, which are then poured out into 
the fountain as propitiatory offerings to the presiding nymph. 
The vessels are washed, filled with water, and emptied outside 
the entrance of the house. This act is repeated thrice at three 
diflFerent fountains in succession. 
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On Thursday the bride " is churched " (e/e/cXi/o-ta^ferat), that 
is, she attends divine service for the first time in her new 
capacity as a married woman. £arly in the morning married 
relatives escort her to church {fiyd^ovv ttj vv4>v '? '^V^ ^f^' 
ic\rf<rcd), and after matins accompany her back home, where 
refreshments are served. 

On Friday evening she goes to her mother s home and has 
her hair washed by her with water medicated with yellow 
flowers and walnut leaves, purposely gathered and dried. The 
bridegroom joins her later, and the newly-wedded pair stay to 
dinner and remain there till Sunday. This visit is termed a 
'Return' or ' Counter- Wedding * (67rto-T/9o<^«a, TrurrpoifUKuiy 
diroyvpiafuiy or avriyafio^). On Sunday, at midday, they are 
fetched back by the bridegroom's father and closest relatives 
of both sexes. 

Eight days after the same ceremony takes place at the best 
man's, where a banquet is spread, songs are sung, and gifts 
exchanged. This is the conclusion of the Macedonian peasant's 
marriage festival. In many of its details it bears a strong 
analogy to the Albanian wedding,^ and on the whole differs 
little fix)m the corresponding customs prevalent in Southern 
Greece.' 

Songs sung at the 'Return' Banquets. 

I. 'O if>v\atciafi€vo(: k 17 ^aaCKoirovKa. 

{From Eleutheroupolis). 

'2 T^ fipvav irfjya ytd vepo, tcpvo vepb vd irdpto' 
Bapeta dZiKia fi efiyaXav irw if>i\r)a'a Kopdai. 
Ma '7ft) fiavpo^ Se' rw^epa '9 rd fidri^a Se' to elBa. 
'S T17 <f>vXaK7f fik pi^ave Bed rptdyra fiepac^ 
Kal irapairiaav rd xXeiBia, Kavto rpuivra 'X^povia, 

^ See descriptions of the latter in Hahn, AlbanesUche Studieut and in 
Augnste Dozon, Contes AlbanaU^ pp. 189 foil. 

^ A short sketch of the Thessalian folk marriage is given in Songs of 
Modem Greece, pp. 90 foil. See also Bennell Bodd, The Customs and Lore 
of Modem Chreece, ch. iii., and cp. * Marriage Superstitions and Gastoms ' in The 
Book of Days, vol. i. pp. 719 foil. 
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K' €/cava tHJ^^c^ rd fiaWid kol irida/Mai^ rd i/v^^a. 

A€<l>TOKapidv€ €(rrr€ipa \ ttj^ <l>v\afcrjii rtf iropra 

Kal Xe^TOKapva i<f>arfa pA Xevreptd Sep elBa, 

Moi/* p.id KapjTTprjy p,id ^vpva/ci], p,id ^IHtrrfp^rj 'qp.epa, 

Svp,7]0r}Ka rd veidra p,ov Kal rif iraWrfKapcd p^v, 

KiJ dp'xjivqa-a vd rpayovSA '9 TiJ? <t>v\aKij^ rrj wopTa, 

^aaiKoirovKa p! UKOvaev diro y^rjXo iraXdrt' 

" no£09 ell/ avTo^ irov rpayovBel '9 t^9 <^i;\a/c^9 rfj iropra ; 

Na Tov xapLtT ivved x^P^^ ^^^ ScKairivre Kaarpa" 

" Ae deKdD '70) rd ^vved 'xeopid, ovt€ rd SeKairevre KoaTpa, 

M61/' diXoD TO KoppuKL Ti;? vd TO (Tif>L')(TarfKaXid(Ttay 

The Prisoner and the Princess. 

I went to the fountain, to draw cool water. 

They brought against me a heavy charge : that I kissed a maid, forsooth. 

I, the hapless one, knew her not, had never seen her with my eyes. 

They cast me into prison for thirty days. 

But the keys were mislaid, and I remained there thirty years.^ 

My hair grew yard-long, my nails span-long. 

1 planted a hazel-tree at the prison gates, 

I tasted hazels therefrom, yet freedom I tasted not. 

But on a Bright Day, on a Sunday, on an Easter Day, 

I bethought me of my past youth and of my youthful prowess, 

And I began to sing at the prison gates. 

A Princess heard me from a lofty palace: 

"Who is he that sings at the prison gates? 

I will grant him nine villages and fifteen castles." 

"I wish not for thy nine villages, nor for thy fifteen castles, 

But I wish for thy beauteous body, to clasp it in mine arms ! " 

II. 'H KaKOiravrpep-ivq, 

{From Zichna and Pram.) 

VLdva /i' p,e KaKoirdvTpey^^^ koX p! SSodkc^ \ rov^ Kop^irov^. 
'£70) '9 TO Kapba Se' fiaarA, vepo ^earo Se' iripoD, 
'ESS rpifyovLa Se' XaXovv k oi kovkkol he to XiyovVj 
To XeV 01 fiXdxpi '9 TO Ifiovvo, to XeV adv fivpioXoyt' 

^ With the inoidcDt of the lost keys and consequent undue prolongation of 
imprisonment op. E. Legrand, Recueil de Chansons Populaires Qrecques, No. 145, 
the opening lines. 
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" 110409 €X &vTpa \ T^ ^€ViT€i(i, fiiKpa TTaiSva '9 rd ^iva, 
1169 TaA9 vd fjLTjv T0U9 KapTcpovv, vd fii]v Tov^ ireptfievovv. 
^Srjvra xapdfiia ^ovXia^av '9 t^9 TloXr)^ rd Mirovyd^ia 
Ti(o/j,€0<T 7) 6aKa<T(Ta iravid, k 17 axpai^ iraWrjKdpia. 
KXatyovv rj fidvat^ yid iraiSid k rf %^/oa49 7ta tou9 avrpe's.** 

The Unhappy Bride, 

Mother mine, thou hast wedded me ill, in giving me away to the lowlands. 

I cannot bear the heat, wann water I cannot drink. 

Here are no singing tiirtle-doves, the cuckoo is not heard here, 

The shepherds sing on the hills, they sing a mournful lay : 

"Who have husbands abroad, little children in foreign parts. 

Tell them to expect them not, to wait for them no more: 

Sixty ships have sunk in the Straits^ of the Great City 2, 

The sea is covered with rent sails and the shores with the dead swains. 

Mothers weep for their children, and widows for their husbands." 

Adopted Brothers. 

In some districts of Macedonia the bridegroom's comrades, 
who play so important a idle throughout the marriage fes- 
tivities, are his 'adopted brothers' {dhepf^oirotToiy o-ravpaBepifioi, 
fikdfiiSe^, or fiirpdrifioi). The custom of forming fraternal 
friendships, once very common in the Balkan Peninsula, is now 
dying out ; but in some parts it is still kept up. A number of 
youths enter into a solemn compact to aid each other in all 
circumstances even unto death. The relationship thus con- 
tracted is more sacred than natural kinship. Nor is it confined 
to one sex. Three or four * brothers ' sometimes agree to take 
an orphan gtrl and adopt her as their * sister' {pLirpariiiva). 
The ceremony takes place in the church. The parish priest 
sanctifies the compact by administering the sacrament to them 
and binding them together with a blessed or * holy belt' {dyia 

^ The BosphoruB. 

3 Constantinople. It is interesting to recall that these are the straits 
dreaded by the ancient mariner as the site of the Justling Bocks (al Zvfi- 
xXi77(id6s), which, according to the fable, closed on all who sailed between them 
on their way to the Inhospitable Sea. In historic times there stood on the 
Asiatic shore a temple dedicated to Zeus Onrios or * Giver of fair winds,' in 
which voyagers to the Black Sea were wont to register their vows. 
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fcii/iy) wound round their waists. The damsel henceforth looks 
upon the youths as her brothers, washes their clothes for them, 
and ministers to their comforts, while they, on their part, are 
bound by their vow to protect her and finally to contribute 
towards her settlement in marriage. 

The name fiirpdn^o^ is of Slav origin. The same *custora 
prevails among the Albanian tribe of the Mirdites, where the 
ceremony of initiation is practically the same.^ The name 
given to the 'brothers' in Albania is pobratim, the same as 
among the Servians.* 

Right and Left 

In treating of the superstitions concerning Birth, we have 
noticed that the favourites of Fate are believed to have been 
blessed in infancy with her right hand, and the unfortunate 
ones with her left. In the wedding ceremony also, the bride 
is bound to enter her husband's dwelling right foot foremost 
for luck. These are only two of a great number of examples 
of the widespread association of ideas which connects right and 
left with good and evil respectively. Further instances abound 
among the Macedonians, as well as other members of the Greek 
race. *' May things turn out right " {afiirore vapOovv Se^cd) is a 
common wish. The Holy Virgin is sometimes worshipped under 
the name of * Right-handed ' (Tlavayia Ae^^a or Ae^a), and is 
depicted carrying the Child in her right arm. To her are 
offered up prayers by all those who are about to embark on 
a new enterprise, " that she may conduct it to a right, that is, 
auspicious issue " {yva vd fid<i ra <t>epri Se^id). 

The idea was extremely common among the ancient Greeks, 
as the use of the words 'right' (Se^^o?) and 'left' {(ncaio^) in the 
sense of * lucky ' and * unlucky ' shows. A bird was " of good 
omen " if it flew on the right, that is from the East, the reverse 
if it flew from the left. Wine and lots were handed round 
from left to right (eVSef ta), and a beggar begging round a table 

^ Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey ^ vol. i. pp. 309 foil. 
3 Among the Slavs of the North, this ''mutual brotherhood by adoption " is 
known as pobratimstvo. See Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 217. 
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ought to move from left to right/ Among the Romans similar 
ideas prevailed, dexter and laevus* being the equivalents for 
* propitious * and the opposite. 

The same idea is found underlying the Celtic folk-belief in 
DeisecU, that is, doing everything with a motion from left to 
right,' and the German recktshin. Moreover, German folk-lore 
contains a rule forbidding getting out of bed left foot first, >as 
of ill omen* — a superstition likewise expressed in the English 
phrase "getting out of bed wrong foot foremost/' and still 
entertained in many parts of the English-speaking world.* 

In addition to classical and modern civilized nations, as 
might be expected, we meet with the same idea among savage 
races. Like the ancient Greek and Roman augurs, the modem 
savage interprets the flight of birds as boding good or evil, 
according as it is on his right or left.' 

Other superstitions connected with marriage. 

It is not good to sit on the door-step, or the match-maker, 
who may perchance be coming, will turn back. 

A newly-wedded woman is not allowed to sweep the floor 
of her house during the first week, lest she should "sweep 
members of her husband's family out of this world " — an idea 
derived firom symbolic magic. 

She is also forbidden to look upon a corpse, or to assist 
at a wedding. The first act, it is believed, will bring death 
into her own household ; the second will cause separation by 
death or divorce to the pair who are just joined in the bonds 
of matrimony. 

Rain during a wedding is considered a good omen : it bodes 
prosperity and fertility on the principals of the ceremony. It 

1 Horn. IL I. 697; vii. 184; Od. xvn. 366. 

^ This Latin word survives in Western Macedonia. At Shatista they call a 
left-handed person Xtd/3os. 

' J. G. CampbeU, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland^ 
p. 229. 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 86. 

• Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society , vol, rv. p. 86. 
« Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 120. 
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is with a like intent that the bride is made to overturn a vessel 
containing water, or to besprinkle the stairs, on stepping into 
her new home, as has been noticed already. But in some 
districts, if it rains during the ceremony, it is said that the 
bride is in the habit of crying^ or that the newly-married pair 
in their childhood used "to lick the frying-pans" (eyXu<^ai/ 
rh TTfyavta).^ 

Unlucky Days, 

The world-old and world-wide belief in unlucky days, known 
to the ancient Greeks as aTro^paSe? '^fiepai and to the Romans 
as dies nefasti, survives in Macedonia. Indeed, nearly all the 
days of the week, except Sunday, are considered bad for some 
occupation or other, differing only in the degree and direction 
of their badness. 

Monday. Married people must abstain from paring their 
nails on this day. If one of them does so, the other will die. 

Nor is it advisable to pay debts on a Monday, or they will 
be doubled {Sevrepcovovv). 

Tuesday, as a bad day, corresponds to the Western super- 
stition regarding Friday. 

It is unlucky to make purchases on a Tuesday, especially 
to buy a trousseau. No dress — certainly no bridal gown — is 
cut out on this day, nor any enterprise or journey entered upon. 

Some explain the superlative ill-luck attending this day as 
being due to the fact that Constantinople fell on a Tuesday.' 

^ Gp. in America, **If it rains on the wedding, the bride will cry all her 
married life." Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society y vol. iv. p. 61. 
* A. A. Tovfflov, *'H Kara rb TLdyyaxov Xw/oo,' p. 74. 

3 This is historically true. Constantinople was taken by the Turks on 
May 29th, 1453, on the Third day of the week. The event is commemorated 
in the following old ballad : 

'0 doofaros rod K(av<rrapTlpov Ap&ya^. 
'S rA x^** T€TpaK6<ria Kal *s tA trevijpTa rpLa, 
'B-fi^pq. ^ptrii, Tov Mal'oO '$ rats etKwri ipvia, 
*'Eirrjpav ol *Ayaprjvoi T'fjv 'Ktavaravrivov iriXiv. 
The Death of Constantine Dragazi. 
In the year one thousand four hundred and fifty-three, 
On a Tuesday, the twenty-ninth of May, 
The sons of Hagar took Gonstantine's Gity. 
E. Legrand, Recueil de Chansons Populaires QrecqueSy No. 48. 
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The fall of the ' City ' being justly regarded by the Macedonians 
and the rest of the Greeks as the fount and origin of all their 
national woes, and the day on which it occurred as a black- 
letter day in their annals. 

Wednesday and Friday, These two days are considered as 
relatively holy. During Lent, the fast is severer on these two 
days. Those who are religiously inclined observe them through- 
out the year as fasting days, that is, they abstain from meat. 
It is generally held unlucky to pare the nails on either of them. 
Clothes are not washed on a Wednesday, and on a Friday 
neither clothes nor their owners must come in contact with 
water. Women in childbed are especially warned not to in- 
dulge in ablutions on a Friday. The following rhymes embody 
this superstition ; 

TerpdSrj /cal Hapaa-Kevi^ ra vvx^o, aov fiifv K6'^<i. 
Tf) Kvpva/cfj fjLfjv \ov^rja-ai^ av deKrj^ va irpoKO'^rj^i. 

On Wednesday and Friday forbear to cut thy nails .2 
On Sunday wash thou not, if thou wishest to prosper. 

It will be seen that they are here compared in sacredness 
to Sunday itself. How much of the modern Greek's veneration 
for Friday is a remnant of the Roman respect for the " Day of 
Venus " it is difficult to say. It is worth while, however, to note 

^ Var. fk^v ^ovptarys, " do not shave." 

^ The superstition is as old as Hesiod, who in his allegorical style warns us 
On the goodly feasts of the gods not to cut from the five-pointed 
The dry from the quick with flashing iron. 
W. and D., 742 — 3. Gp. also Pliny's directions regarding nail- and hair-cutting. 
The Nones are good for the former, the 7th and the 29th day of the month for 
the latter operation. Nat. Hist, xzvm. 2. And the old English rhymes on the 
subject of nail-cutting : 

A man had better ne'er been born 
Than have his nails on a Sunday shorn. 
Out them on Monday, cut them for health; 
Cut them on Tuesday, but them for wealth; 
Cut them on Wednesday, cut them for news; 
Cut them on Thursday, for a pair of new shoes; 
Cut them on Friday, cut them for sorrow; 
Cut them on Saturday, see your sweetheart to-morrow. 
The Booh of Days, vol. i. p. 526 ; and Sir Thomas Browne's remarks on it. 
Cp. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. iv. p. 144. 
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that the Slavs also hold similar occupations as sinful on that 
day. According to an old tradition " it is a sin for a woman to 
sew, or spin, or weave, or buck linen on a Friday."^ 

It is needless to refer to the mythological significance of 
the Teutonic * Freya's Day * or the Roman Dies Veneris^ whence 
the Germanic and the Latin races derive their respective 
names of this day of the week, and partly their superstitious 
dread of it.^ 

Whatever may be the origin of the sacred character of 
Friday in the eyes of the modern Greeks, there can be little 
doubt that Wednesday owes its privileged place to Christian 
influence ; Wednesday, like Friday, having been early asso- 
ciated by the Church with some of the most tragic events in 
the life of Jesus Christ. 

Saturday. It is unlucky to finish any work, especially a 
wedding dress, on a Saturday; the end of the week being 
considered as in some way connected with the end of the 
owner's life. 

It is equally unlucky to cut out a new dress, lest the life of 
the person for whom it is intended should be cut short.' 

^ Balaton, Russian Folk-Tales, p. 199. 

^ How far-reaching this superstition is, is shown by the fact that even the 
Brahmins of India share in it. They say that *'on this day no business must 
be commenced." Dr Buchanan, Asiat, Res., vol. vi. p. 172 in The Book of Days, 
vol. I. p. 42. 

^ On lucky and unlucky days generally cp. Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, vol. iv. pp. 79, 144 foil. 



CHAPTER XII. 

FUNERAL RITES. 

In the funeral rites of the modem Macedonians can still be 
discerned vestiges of primitive ideas concerning death, and the 
state of the soul after death. These beliefs and practices may 
be said to connect the present with the past, on one hand, 
and the remnants of an ancient civilization with contemporary 
savagery, on the other. Many popular observances, which are 
here kept up as mere matters of traditional ceremonial, find 
their true interpretation in like observances among races in 
a lower stage of culture. It is only by investigating the latter 
that we are enabled to recover the half-forgotten meaning of 
the former. In other words, what in Macedonia are but the 
lifeless fossils of old superstition, embedded in the new religion, 
can, by comparison with analogous specimens still living else- 
where, be reconstructed into something resembling their original 
forms. 

The operation, however, is far from being an easy one, 
and it is rendered all the more difficult by the multitude and 
diversity of the extraneous elements, which in the course of ages 
have accumulated round these remnants, have been assimilated 
by them, and have often disguised them to a degree which 
defies all attempts at analysis and classification. As will be 
seen, some of the ceremonies described in the sequel are a 
continuation of Hellenic or Roman ritual, but slightly affected 
by Christianity ; others can be connected with the practices of 
the Slav populations who, on being admitted into the com- 
munion of the Greek Church, retained a great deal of their 
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pagan forms of belief and helped to modify classic tradition — a 
process facilitated by the close similarity of their own early 
culture with that of the early Greeks and Romans. Yet, both 
classes of ceremonies, whether directly traceable to a classic or 
to a Slavonic origin, bear a strong likeness to ceremonies in 
vogue among races with which neither the civilized Hellene 
nor the homely Slav ever came in contact. 

It is precisely from this point of view that an attempt can 
be made to establish the relation of Macedonian belief and 
custom to savage culture, and thus assign to the former their 
proper place in the field of universal folklore. 

The lying in state. 

After confession and absolution, the dying partakes of the 
sacrament. When he is breathing his last, or, to use the local 
phrase, when " his soul is breaking out of his mouth " (^yaivei 
V '^^XV '^^^ ^r slrvxoppayec^), only one or two of the nearest 
relatives are allowed to remain by the bedside. Upon them 
devolves the duty of closing the eyes and mouth of the deceased. 
As soon as the latter has given up the ghost, the face is 
sprinkled with a piece of cotton wool soaked in wine — a 
dwindled remnant of the ancient custom of washing the body. 
He is then arrayed in his best clothes or in a brand-new dress 
(dWd^ovv Tov iredapAvo), If he is betrothed or newly married, 
the wedding wreath is placed on his head. In the case of 
young women and children, their heads are crowned with 
flowers, and flowers, occasionally mixed with sugar-plums, are 
also scattered over the body. In some districts, Charon's penny • 
is still put under the tongue or in the lap of the deceased. 

^ Cp. the idiom /tt^ t^ \f/vxh 's ^a Wirta, "with the soul between one's teeth," 
ue, to be at one's last gasp. This is one of the many popular expressions to 
be found in many languages, all pointing to the prevalent idea that the soul 
at death escapes through the mouth. On this subject see J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough, vol. i. p. 252. It may be interesting to note here that in Modem 
Greek the word \f/vxA *'bou1" is often used by the ignorant to denote that 
which we call "stomach"; for instance, a Greek vdll say fii iroveT ij ^vxh and 
olap his hands over his stomach in a manner which shows that his ailment is 
not of a spiritual nature. Hence \f/\jx&wovos=KoCK&irovot. 

A. P. 13 
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This is, of course, a survival of the Hellenic custom of 
providing the dead with the ferry-boat fee, and has no direct 
relationship with the similar practice of Western peasants. 
The money oflFerings to the dead in Germany, France, and 
other parts of Europe are intended to furnish the spirit of the 
departed with the means of buying refreshments on his weary 
journey.^ 

Thus arrayed and provided for, the corpse is laid out facing 
East — the head and shoulders resting upon a cushion, the hands 
folded upon the breast — and is covered over with a winding 
sheet or shroud (adfiavov). Three candles are lit, two at the 
head and one at the feet. AH these duties are usually per- 
formed by the nearest female relatives and not by paid strangers, 
except when unavoidable. The same relatives also watch and 
bewail the dead. The body is especially watched lest a cat 
should jump over it, and that for a reason to be explained later. 

The laments or dirges (fivpcoXoyia) in some cases are im- 
provised by the mother, wife, or sisters of the deceased; in 
others, they are sung by professional wailers (fivpcoXoyiaTpac^), 
who make a business of composing or committing to memory 
suitable songs, and are paid for their mournful labour in food, 
rarely in money. In the majority of cases it is some old 
woman, who has witnessed many a funeral in her own family 
and has, by bitter experience, acquired the gift of fluency, who 
volunteers to sing the dirge. If the deceased is a youth or 
damsel, the laments are sung by young maidens. But in all 
cases the best of the wailers, or the most nearly related to the 
deceased, leads the dirge, in which the other women join with 
a refrain ending in exclamations of ah ! ah ! 

It is almost superfluous to refer for parallel cases to the 
dprjv^Sol of the ancient Greeks and the praeficae of the Romans. 
Yet anyone who has assisted at the funeral lamentations of the 
modern Greeks, whether in Macedonia or in Greece proper, 
cannot but have recalled to mind the pathetic picture of the 
Trojan women wailing over the body of Hector.^ The very 



^ Tylor, Primitive Culture^ vol. i. p. 494. 
a IL XXIV. 720 foU. 
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words used by Homer (" she led their sore lament ") are illus- 
trated in a forcible manner by these niodem performances.^ 

The following song is perhaps the most wide-spread of all 
traditional dirges. In my wanderings through Macedonia I 
collected four different versions from Melenik, Nigrita, Kozani, 
and the island of Thasos respectively. 

I give below a translation of that one of my copies which 
bears the least resemblance to published versions.^ 



All the mothers were sending off their sons to prosper, 

Except one mother, a bad mother, Yanni's mother. 

She sat at the window and uttered bitter curses: 

" Go to foreign lands, O Yanni, and mayst thou never return home ! 

The swallows will come back year after year. 

But thou, O Yanni, mayst thou never appear, never return home ! " 

" Hush, my dear mother, hush ! curse thou me not ! 

There will come round, my mother, the Feast of St George, the holiest 

day of the year. 
And thou wilt go, my mother, to church, thou wilt go to worship. 
And there thou wilt see maids, thou wilt see youths, thou wilt see the 

gallant lads, 
Thou wilt see my own place empty and my stall tenantless. 
And thou wilt be seized with remorse and shame of the world; 
Thou wilt take thy way over the hills and through the woods. 
To the sea-shore thou wilt descend, and of the seamen thou wilt ask : 
*0 seamen, my dear lads, and ye friendly clerks: 
Have you seen my dear Yanni, my right noble son?' 
* Lady, there are many strangers in foreign lands and 1 know not thy son. 
Show tokens of his body ; what was he like ? ' 
*He was tall and slender and had arched eyebrows, 
And on his off-finger he wore a betrothal ring.' 
*We saw him, lady, stretched upon the sand. 
Black birds devoured him and white birds circled over him. 
Only one sea-bird paused and wailed : 
Ah ! perchance he had a mother ; perchance he had a wife ! ' " 

^ ProfeBsional crieresses (PlakaVshchitsa or VopUnitaa) are also employed by 
the Bassians, and their funeral wailings {Zaplachki) bear a strong analogy to 
the Greek fivp{i)6\6yia. See Balston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 332 foil. 

^ See Bemhard Schmidt, Nos. 67, 68 (from the Ionian Islands) ; Passow, 
Nob. 343—349; Chassiotis, No. 18 (from Epirus); Jeannarakis, No. 195; 
Legrand, Recueil des Chansons Populaires Grecques, No. 123, etc. 

13—2 
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II. {From Cavalla}) 

Mta fjMva fivpio\6ycL€ yid rov fiovaKpifio Ttf^:' 

" TlatBaKi fiov rov irovo aov Kal ttov vd rov ipi^(o ; 

Na rov ipi^on *9 ro Ifiovvo rov waipvow ra TrovXaKia, 

Na rov ipl^oD \ rov ytdko rov rpayyovv rh yjrapaKUi, 

Na rov ipi^(o iUrrparo da rov irarovv Sial3drai<;. 

^A^ rov ipi^ta '9 t^ tcapSiu woivai yefidrrf irovov^, 

Na Kodov/jbai <rdv ae wovA, vck yipvo) <rdv fie a-<f>d^7f, 

2a 1/ 'rri<f>r<M> '9 ro irpoaxe^aKo vd Xa^rapA rov virvo" 

K17 o Xdpo^ ^TnfKjoyrjOTiKe, kt) 6 ^dpo^ ^irrjXoydrai' 

""0X01/ rov tcoa-fio yvpiaa, rt) 7179, rifv ol/covfiivrf 

K' elSa fiavdSe^ \ rov jKprjfivo, eZS' dB€p<f>aU *9 rov fipdxo, 

TvvaiKe^ r&v koX&v dvrp&v \ rrjv dtcprj '9 rd irordfua. 

Ma TrdXt ^avawipaaa avvdvrrifjLa rov 'xpovov, 

K' elha fuivdBe^ '9 rov X^P^* ^^^' dS€p<f>al^ '9 rov ydfiOy 

Twalxe^ r&v ica\&v dvrp&v '9 rd ^fjLop<f>a wavrjyvpia.** 

"Mardxia irov Sev yXewovrai yXrjyopa Xrfa-fiovovvrai. 



The Mother's lament. 

A mother was lamenting her only son: 

" My darling child, my grief for thee where shall I cast it ? 

If I cast it on the mountains, the little birds will pick it. 

If I cast it into the sea, the little fishes will eat it. 

If I cast it on the highway, the passers-by will trample it mider foot 

Oh, let me cast it into my own heart which swells with many sorrows, 

Let me sit down with my pain, lay me down with my pangs, 

And, when I rest my head upon my pillow, pine for sleep ! " 

Death made answer to her, Death answered thus: 

"Over the world have I wandered, over the universal earth; 

I have seen mothers on the brink of the precipice, sisters on the edge of 

the rock. 
And wives of brave men on the margin of the stream. 
Yet once more I went that way, in the course of the meeting years, 

^ This dirge was dictated to me by M. J. Constantinides of that town, a 
gentleman well-versed in folklore and himself a poet of merit. He described it 
as of Epirotio origin. 
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And lo ! I beheld the mothers in the dance, the sisters in the wedding-- 

feast, 
And the wives of brave men in the merry fairs." 

Eyes which are not seen are soon forgotten.^ 

These laments are also repeated round the grave before the 
coffin is lowered into it. 

The funeral. 

The corpse is never kept for more than twenty-four hours, 
and seldom even so long. As a general rule the funeral takes 
place on the day after death. At the moment when the coffin 
is carried out of the house, the women break forth into loud 
piercing cries (^effxovdyfiaTa), Those amongst them who have 
recently lost a relative bid the newly-departed bear greetings 
(xacpeTTjfiaTo) and affectionate messages to their friend in the 
other world. Some of them also thrust an apple, or a quince, 
or some other kind of fruit, between the feet of the dead. This 
gift may be regarded either in the light of an offering to the 
departed, to serve as food on the way to Hades, or as a gift 
committed to his care and meant for the relative who preceded 
him on the dread journey. Objects dear to the deceased are 
also frequently placed in the coffin and buried with the body, 
such as a child's playthings, a young scholar's books and 
inkstand, or a maiden's trinkets. 

Now, it is not clear to the spectator, and hardly to the 
performers themselves, what is the motive which prompts these 
touching acts. If a by-stander is questioned, he will most 
likely explain them as befitting tributes of affection, or as the 
results of custom handed down from "olden times." Never- 
theless, it is not unprofitable to compare these customs with 
similar practices, prevailing in countries where an adequate 
motive can still be assigned to the action. Both the messages 
and the offerings delivered to the dead are well known among 
savages. The natives of Guinea, for example, are in the habit 
of sending messages to the dead by the dying, while the 

1 This verse is a popular proverb, corresponding to onr own " Out of sight 
out of mind," the French " Loin des yeux, loin du coeur '' etc. 
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offering of fruit and other articles figures in the funerals of 
innumerable nations. In many cases these offerings can be 
proved to be the outcome of a widely-held belief according to 
which objects considered by civilized man as inanimate are by 
the savage and barbaric mind endowed with a soul which, on 
the dissolution of the objects in question, either by fire or by 
the decomposing influence of the earth, is set free and at the 
disposal of the disembodied spirit. This belief is again con- 
nected with the similar, and to the ordinary European more 
intelligible, superstition which is responsible for the sanguinary 
sacrifices of human beings and animals, prevailing in ancient 
times among the Greeks, as is shown by Homer s description of 
the burial of Patroklos^; among the Thracians, who slaughtered 
the favourite wife of the deceased over his tomb^ ; among the 
Gauls, Scandinavians, and Slavs; and in more recent times 
among the nations of America ^nd Eastern Asia, especially 
India, where it assumed the well-known form of widow-burning; 
a practice which is still carried on by the aborigines of Africa 
and elsewhere' 

How closely the kindly ceremonies of the modern Mace- 
donians are related to these ferocious funeral rites, and how 
far they owe their origin to a long-forgotten doctrine of object 
phantoms, it is too late in the day to establish with certainty. 
Yet one thing can safely be asserted, namely, that they are 
based on beliefs never taught or countenanced by the Christian 
Church. 

When the coffin is borne out of the house, an earthenware 
vessel, or a tile, is thrown and smashed after it. With this 
practice may be compared the custom of the Russian Chuwashes 
who " fling a red-hot stone after the corpse is carried out, for 
an obstacle to bar the soul from coming back," and of the 
Brandenburg peasants who "pour out a pail of water at the 
door after the coflSn to prevent the ghost from walking."* A 
still closer parallel is to be met with in parts of Russia, where 
" after a man's body has left the house his widow takes a new 

1 IL xxra. 170 foil. 2 Hdt. v. 5. 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. pp. 458 foil. 

* lb, vol. II. pp. 26, 27. 
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pitcher and breaks it to pieces on the earth, and afterwards 
strews oats over the ground traversed by the funeral proces- 
sion/'^ In all these instances the object is to prevent the 
departed spirit from returning to its earthly habitation, and 
we should not be far wrong in ascribing a like motive to the 
Macedonian mourners. 

The funeral procession offers little food for speculation. 
Yet it is not devoid of interest. The coffin is carried un- 
covered, a custom said to be due to an old decree of the 
Turkish Government, issued in order to prevent the clandestine 
transmission of arms and ammunition in a closed coffin; but 
this explanation is rendered improbable by the fact that the 
same custom prevails in Russia, where the decrees of the 
Turkish Government would be of little avail. The custom 
probably dates from Byzantine, if not from older, times. 

The appearance of the corpse is the subject of reverent 
comment on the part of the spectators. The beauty and 
calmness of a dead youth or maid call forth the ill-suppressed 
admiration of the crowd, and one often hears such remarks as 
" What a lovely, or what a gentle relic ! " (rt &paio, or ri rjfiepo 
Xelyjravo), whispered in awestruck tones. This gratification of 
the aesthetic instinct of the Greek is, however, not unfrequently 
checked by superstitious fear. It is popularly believed that if 
a corpse wears a smile, it is a sign that it will " draw after it 
another member of the family^ " (0a rpa^rj^ri Ky aXKov). 

At the head of the procession marches the bearer of the lid, 
holding it upright and followed by boys carrying bronze candle- 
sticks {fiavovdXia), with burning tapers, a cross, and six-winged 
images of the cherubim (^€<f>T€pia=^ e^airripvya). Then come 
the priests and chanters with lit tapers in their hands, singing 
the funeral service. The coffin is borne by means of bands 

^ Balston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 318. 

^ Similarly in Suffolk "if a corpse does not stiffen after death, or if the 
rigor mortis disappears before burial, it is a sign that there will be a death in the 
family before the end of the year.*' The Book of Days, vol. n. p. 62. The same 
superstition is alluded to by Sir Thomas Browne in his Vulgar Errors, Bk. v. 
ch. xxiii. In America also **if a corpse remains soft and supple after death, 
another death in the family will follow." Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, vol. iv. p. 126. 
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passed underneath, by four or six men, according to its weight 
and size. The chief mourners march close behind. In country 
districts it is the custom for both sexes to attend, excepting 
newly-married women and women who happen ta have lost 
their firstborn. But in the towns the female mourners keep 
decorously aloof. In these places the guilds of artisans {iava^va) 
are paid to swell the train. People along the road rise at the 
approach of the cortige and stand bareheaded, until it has 
gone by. 

The coflSn is first taken to the church where the burial 
service is held ; and a profoundly affecting service it is. The 
solemn chant and the twinkle of many candles amidst clouds 
of frankincense involuntarily dispose the mind to reflections on 
the hereafter — a mood intensified by the sonorous hymn : 

" Vanity are all human things that exist not after death *' 
QAaraioTr}^ irdvra rh av0pa>7riva iaa ov;^ virapx^t fiCTa 
OdvaTOv). 

Service over, the procession resumes its march to the 
burial ground. 

When the cofiin is lowered into the grave, a pillow filled 
with earth is placed under the head, the shroud is drawn over 
the face, wine is sprinkled upon it, and a handful of earth is 
thrown in by the priest, after which the coffin is covered with 
the lid. All the bystanders, relatives and friends, make a 
point of casting in a handful of earth, uttering such wishes 
as " May Heaven forgive him or her " {deo^ axoDpeaoi top 
or TTfv) ; " May his or her memory live for ever " {altovLa rov or 
T779 17 fivTJfiff)] "May the earth lie light upon thee!" (yalav 
ej^ot9 eka^pdv) — a wish taken from the burial service and 
recalling classical times.^ 

* Op. icoi/0a <Toi x^^v ivdvtoOe ir^ffOL, TiJ^at, Eur. Ale, 463 ; Sit tibi terra UvU, 
Mart. IX. 29. 11, etc. 

The custom of throwing a handful of earth into the grave exists among the 
Russians, and is considered by them as a remnant of a still older custom, 
according to which '* everyone who was present at a funeral deemed it a religious 
duty to assist in the erection of the mound." Balston, Songs of the Russian 
People, p. 330. 

Allusions to the funeral service are contained in the following popular 
imprecations : 
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After the grave is closed in, the mourners spread over it 
baskets full of pieces of bread or buns, also plates of parboiled 
wheat {koKKv^o), bottles of wine or arrack, and in the case of 
young persons, sweetmeats. All comers are free to partake of 
this sad repast, and express a wish that " his or her soul may 
repose in bliss." 

All the details of the funeral described above are vividly 
set forth in the following song, which is often sung as a 
lament. 

{From Eleutheroupolis,) 

TlepnrXefievrf Xefiovia fiia \ t avdrj oToKiafievr), 
Ttfp &pa TTOV <T arfdirrja-a hev fjTav fiXoyrffjUvrf. 
^ AppdifTTTia-a teal exava aapdvra fiia rf/j,€pa. 
T' CLKOvaave k oi <f)i\oL fiov koI Kkalve yi^ar ipMva, 
T' aKovtre k rj fidva /jlov kuI fiTrrJKe fiia '9 ra fiavpa. 
*'EXa, rpaPTa(l>v\X€VLa fiov, koI inaae fi* air to X^P*> 
Kal pd>Ta TTf p,avov\a fiov, " Kvpd fi, rl xdv 6 yvio^ aov ; " 
Kai Keivri da ^irrfXoyrid'p fi^ t^ Kaphta Kafiivrf 
** Tid TOW, yid Tov<: irov tceiTerat Kal Xe 7rw9 dirodalveb" 
"EXa, TpavTa<f>vXX€VLa fioVy Karae '9 rij Ke^aXrj fiov, 
Kal TTidae ro )^€pdKi fiov oao pct fiyf} ylrv^^ fiov. 
"Oi/Ta9 dcL ^yrj ^^vxpraa fiov^ TpavTa<f>vXXid^ tcXcopdvi, 
BaX€ /Jb€ TO ^ovvdpi fiov, to weio Xa')(pvp* ^ovvdpi. 
^Ovra^ da fiyfj yjrvxovXd fiov, aif vd fie <Ta^av<i>ari^y 
NA KXeiari^ Tct fiaTdtcia fiov, Th x^P''^ A*"' ^^ a-Tavpa>a7f<;. 
"OvTa^ ddpdfj (f>7ffi€pio^ fie dvfiiaTo '9 to %^pfc, 
NA xXaU, pa \69, TpavTa<f>vXXid fi, ^*7rov 7ra9, yXv/co fiov Taipi ;" 
''OpTa<; 0d fi€ arjK(oa-ovP€ Teaaapa traXXtf/cdpia, 
NA Kpovrf^ TO ic€<f>dXi aov fik ireTpai^ fie XiOdpia. 

Nd Tov ir5 6 irairas *s r airrl, 
K^ 6 d(d«rof *i r^ KOpwf>yi, 
*' May the priest matter in his ear, and the deacon over his head ! " 

Nd ffov irj rby diriXoyo, "May (the priest) utter over thee the epilogue," 
i.e. **For Thine is the kingdom, and the power and the glory!" 

Nd TOP I5i t6 *|63t, **May he submit to the carrying out service" {i^Sios 
dKo\ov$la), hence the epithet '^vdidpiKOi *'one deserving death." 
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Ovra^ da fie Trepaaouve diro to fia')^a\a aov, 

Efiya Kpv^h air rif fiava <rov xal rpdfia ret fiaWid aov. 
^'Ovra^ 0a fie irqyaivovve \ t^9 eKKkrfaia^ rif iropra, 
NA fiydX^ fiid y^iXtf ifxov^, vd fiapadovv rd 'xppra. 

Ovra^ da fi dKovfiirrjaovve '9 rrj^ €K/c\rfata^ rrj fii<r7f, 
Na /3yd\f)^ fiid yjnXtf <f>a}vq, 6 Kpdfi^aro^ vd irearf, 

Ovra^ 6d fie fioipdaovve rd epfia tcoXvfid fiov, 
^aye Kal av, drydm) fiov, yid rif iraprfyoptd fiov. 

Ovra? 0d fie fioipdaovve TrairdBe^; rd xepla fiov, 
ToT€9, rpapra<f>v\K€via fiov, ;^a>pt2f€t9 V rij /capBid fiov} 

well- trained lemon- tree, in blossoms arrayed, 

The hour in which I became enamoured of thee was not a propitious hour. 

1 fell ill and suflPered for forty and one days. 
My friends heard of it, and wept for me. 

My mother also heard of it and put herself in black. 

Come, my rosy One, take me by the hand 

And ask of my dear mother, " Lady, how fares thy son ? ** 

She will answer thee from a heart charred with grief: 

" Behold him, behold him, he is lying yonder, and says that he is dying." 

Come, my rosy One, sit by my pillow. 

And hold my hand until my soul has flown forth. 

When my poor soul has flown, O thou bough of a rose-tree, 

Gird me with my sash, my best Lahore sash ; 

When my poor soul has flown, 'tis thou must wind me in the shroud, 

Close my poor eyes and cross my hands upon my breast; 

When the priest is come, censer in hand, 

Weep thou, O my rose-tree, and say: 

"Whither art thou going, O my sweet mate?" 

When four lads have lifted me up. 

Smite thy head with rocks and stones; 

When they carry me past thy neighbourhood, 

Come thou forth, without thy mother's ken, and tear thy tresses; 

When they have taken me to the church-door. 

Give thou a shrill cry that the plants may wither. 

When they have laid me down in the nave of the church. 

Give thou a shrill cry that the coffin may collapse; 

When they are distributing the wretched boiled-corn. 

Eat thou also, my love, for my soul's sake. 

When the priests are distributing the candles, 

Then, my rosy One, thou wilt be severed from my heart. 

^ Gp. Passow (Myrologia), Nob. 377, 377 a. Somewhat similar in tone and 
straotore is No. 122 in E. Legrand, Recueil de Charuoru Populairfs Grecques. 
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The funeral-feast. 

When the mourners who have escorted the corpse to its 
resting-place return to the house, they are met at the door by 
a servant holding a ewer and basin, in which they all wash their 
hands by turns before crossing the threshold. Then, inside the 
house, takes place the funeral banquet {fuixapio or fiaKapia^^) 
to which they all sit down, offering their consolations to the 
survivors, "Life to your worships" (fco^ Ve \6yov o-a?), and 
their wishes for the welfare of the departed, whose deeds and 
virtues form the chief subject of conversation. Toasts and 
libations are sometimes indulged in so heartily that the ban- 
queters are apt to forget the mournful occasion of the feast. 
"The dead with the dead, and the living with the living" (O* 
wedafiev fie T901 iredafiev' k oi ^ovvravoX fik r^ol ^ovvravoi) — 
the Macedonian equivalent for our "Let the dead bury their 
dead" — was the pithy way in which I once heard a merry 
mourner trying to defend his boisterous resignation to the 
common lot. 

The funeral feast of the modern Greeks may reasonably be 
regarded as a lineal descendant of the classic irepihetirvov, by 
Homer called ra^o^y and the lustration preceding it as a survival 
of the ablution, which in ancient times took place before the 
"carrying out" of the corpse (iK<f>opd), Even the excessive 
indulgence in funereal pleasures can be shown to be a matter 
of ancient tradition. Solon's regulations about funerals include 
a strict limitation of the quantity of meat and drink admissible 
for the banquet, whence Grote justly infers that "both in 
Greece and Rome, the feelings of duty and affection on the 
part of surviving relatives prompted them to ruinous expense 
in a funeral, as well as to unmeasured effusions both of grief 
and conviviality."^ 

' From the ancient alfuucovpUu ' ofFerings of blood ' made upon the grave to 
appease the manes, Find. 0. i. 146. The word has probably been modified by 
false analogy to ficucapla * bliss.' Gp. fMKaplrrfs still commonly used in the 
sense of ' one blessed,* i.e. dead, * late,* just as in ^sch. Pers, 633 etc. 

* History of Greece^ vol. 11. p. 606. 
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Similar survivals from olden times are to be found among 
the Slavs. An old woman, with a vessel containing live coals, 
meets the mourners on their return from the funeral, and they 
pour water on the coals, taking one of them and flinging it 
over their heads. In this instance the purification is performed 
with both fire and water. Water is likewise used by the 
Lusetian Wends in their funeral rites. The repast on the 
tomb and the subsequent banquet are also essential accom- 
paniments of the Slav funeral, the participators in which " eat 
and drink to the memory of the dead," — a relic of the ancient 
Strava.^ 

If we go further afield, we find the concluding features of 
the Macedonian funeral in striking accordance with the practices 
of some rude tribes of North-East India, who after the burial 
"proceed to the river and bathe, and having thus lustrated 
themselves, they repair to the banquet and eat, drink, and make 
merry as though they never were to die."' The Macedonian's 
philosophy, it will be observed, is somewhat more advanced and 
in closer agreement with the doctrine expounded on a like 
occasion by the inebriated demigod: 

All mortals are bound to die, 



Therefore, having learnt wisdom from me, 
Make merry, drink, the passing day 
Regard as thine, the rest as Chance's.^ 

After the funeral. 

The attentions to the dead do not end with the funeral 
ceremonies. The sense of bereavement is kept alive by the 
mourning, which varies in duration according to the district, 
the average being one year. During that twelvemonth men 
and women appear in old clothes, the former let their beards 
grow, and the latter draw their head-kerchiefs round their faces 
more closely than usual. The mother and the widow of the 
deceased avoid going out of doors altogether. 

^ Balston, Songs of the Russian People^ pp. 319-20. 

Hodgson, quoted by Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. n. p. 31. 
» Eur. Ale. 782 foil. 
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On the third day after the funeral, the friends call on the 
mother of the deceased, and comfort her with mournful music. 
The song given beneath is an example : 

(From Kozani.) 

" KaXff fiepa a avrov \ r avadv oirov elaai*' 

"Tt KoXif fjbipa €x<*> 7<i«>, ^Sco '9 t* avddi iroifiai ; 

Tff KoXrf fM€pa €XT€ a eh ttov yXeTrere tov ^\eo, 

IloO yXeirere Trjv ^'Avoc^ty irare '9 ra iravrfyvpia, 

Kal ycb TO €p*/Jio KkeLarrjKa fieaa *9 to fxavp di/dOt. 

'TlepiKaXA ere, Mavprj F?), TrepiKaXid fjLeydXrj • 

AvTov TO veto irov a earecXa, /caXd vd rov Kirrrd^f)^, 

Hdpffr} ^a^^dro vd top Xova-^j ttj Kvpui/c)} v oOCKal^riy 

Kal TO dpyd dpyovTai/ca vd iraTe '9 to aepytdviJ 

'Aei/ €lp.ai, fidva vd ttov&j iraTepa^ vd XvirovfiaCy 

'Mei/a fji€ Xeve MavpT) Trj icaX ^paxvi'dapiev avdOo.'"^ 

" Good day to thee who dwellest in this cave ! " 
"What kind of a good day can be mine in my cave-home? 
The good day is yours who behold the light of the sun,^ 
Who behold the Spring, who go to the fairs. 
Whereas I, the hapless one, am imprisoned in a black cave. 
*I offer up to thee, Black Earth, a great prayer: 
The youth whom I have committed to thy care, tend him lovingly. 
When Saturday comes, wash him; on Sunday clothe him in holiday 
attire ; 

^ With the last six lines cp. a short piece (6 lines) from Zakynthos included 
as a Myrologue (No. 9) in Bernhard Schmidt's Griechische Mdrchen, Sagen und 
Volkslieder. It is an address to the marble slab (irXdica) or tombstone, praying 
to it to spare the youth and " wither him not." The slab answers : 

" MTjydpis etfiai fidva rov^ firjydpis dbeptp^ tou, 

TAfiydpis eXfioL irpojTodeid, vd fi'^v rove fiapdvta; *' 
"Am I his mother, am I his sister, 
Am I his aunt, that I should wither him not?" 
Also cp. Passow, No. 384, a Myrologue, "The Stranger's Tomb" fO rdipos rod 

2 Cp. dTipinf iv i't^eip Kal hpq.v <f)doi iiekloio^ Horn, Hymn, rr, 106. 

To live and to see the light of the aun are to the modern, as they were to the 
ancient, Greek synonymous terms; conversely, death and darkness are ideas 
indissolubly associated in the Greek mind, despite the belief in a Paradise 
" resplendent with light " ; v. infra^ p. 210. 
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Late in the afternoon take him to the village-feast' 

'I am no mother that I should care for him, I am no father that I 

should feel for him. 
The names by which men call me are : Black Earth and gloomy cave ! ' " 

This grim ballad in a few bold strokes presents to us a most 
vivid picture of the modern Greek's conception of death — a 
conception which differs little from that of his far-off ancestors. 

Another song, or rather the broken pieces of a song, which 
I picked up at Nigrita, may be worth quoting for the sake of 
the idea which it embodies : 

*HTav ivvea dB€p<f>ia xal fiia KoXt) dSepffhj, 

UoXv ffrav fiavpo/Mfidra. 

"Ft^aXav ^ovXtf to. ivved dB€p<f>ia vd fiyovv diro rov "AS17. 

"To TToO Od irdre, dhip^ia fJLOv, ddpdS) K'p 7© Kovrd aa^.'* 

**To TToO 6d 7ra9, fjLtop^ diep^, iroKv elaai fiavpofifidraj 

*H/i€t9 ffe vd irepdaovfie V tov Hdpovra rrj iropra, 

<I>a /Sy^ o l^dpovra^ vd fia^ diravTv^aivff..." 

There were nine brothers who had a beauteous sister, 

A maiden with deep black eyes. 

The nine brothers resolved to escape from Hades. 

" Whithersoever you go, my dear brothers, thither will I follow you." 

" Thou canst not follow us, sister, maiden with the deep black eyes. 

We shall pass through Death's gates, 

Death will come out and accost us...." 

Unfortunately my informant had only a confused and 
imperfect recollection of the sequel. But the above few lines 
are sufficient to show that the idea, as well as the name of 
Hades, has undergone little modification in the course of ages. 
Time has not prevailed against "the gates of Hell.*' They 
are still closed to the Shades, who still make attempts to 
escape.* Charos, however, appears less as a ruler than as 
a porter of the subterranean kingdom, and seems to keep 
watch near its gates, ready to pounce upon the would-be 
fugitive. In fact, we have here a confusion — not unintelligible 
— between the rdles of the ancient Pluto and the monster 

^ A like idea is embodied in some songs published by Passow (Nos. 420 — 425), 
and translated by Sir Bennell Bodd, Tke CiMtoms and Lore of Modem Greece, 
p. 121, and Mr Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Ttirkey, vol. n. p. 327. 
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Cerberus. Nor are these the only two functions attributed 
to Death by the popular imagination. He is also a messenger 
and a soul-abductor, moving on the back of a fiery steed. 
He is sometimes armed with a sword or with a deadly bow 
and arrows, sometimes he makes his appearance as a black 
bird of prey or as a black swallow, bearing the fatal summons. 
No place is inaccessible to him, except the lofty peaks of 
the mountains. Generally he is represented as a gaunt, 
cruel and crafty old man clad in black, deaf to the prayers 
of parents, and blind to the charm of beauty. His heart 
is not to be softened by appeals for mercy, not even by those 
of his own mother. On one occasion she bids him : 

Spare thou mothers who have young children, brothers who have sisters ; 
Spare thou also newly-wedded pairs. 

But he grimly replies : 

Wherever I find three I carry off two, and where I find two I carry 

off one, 
Where I find one alone, him also do I carry off.^ 

A picture of Death, sombrely magnificent, is drawn in a 
well-known ballad ('O Xdpof; koI al '^xtxclL).^ The poet depicts 
Charos on horse-back, driving troops of youthful souls before 
him, dragging crowds of aged souls after him, while his saddle- 
bow is loaded with the souls of little children. At his passage 
the earth quakes beneath the hoofs of his steed, and the 
mountains are darkened by his shadow.* 

Feasts of the Dead. 

At fixed periods, such as the eighth ('9 rat? o;^Ta)) and the 
fortieth day ('9 raU aapdvra) after burial, as well as on the anni- 
versary (*9 Tov XP^^^) ^^ ^^® death, a " feast of remembrance " 
(jivfffioavvo) is celebrated. The grave is decorated with flowers,, 
a mass is sung, and offerings are made in the church. These 

1 '0 Xdpos KciX ii fAdifa tov, Passow, No. 408. 

3 Passow, No. 409, translated by Sir Bennell Bodd, The Customs and Lore of 
Modem Greece, p. 286. 

* For a brief study of the Modem Greek conception of Death see **E$yiK6v 
"BfjiepoK&Y^ov,* ^apbov II. BprroO, Paris, 1866, p. 217. 
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offerings consist of a tray of parboiled wheat {koXKv^o) mixed 
with pounded walnuts, raisins and parsley, and covered over with 
a coating of sugar, with the sign of the cross, and sometimes the 
initials of the deceased, worked on it in raisins. The wheat is 
interpreted as a symbol of the resurrection : as the grain is 
buried in the eaith, rots, and rises again in the shape of a 
blooming plant, so will the soul rise from its tomb. An occult 
meaning is also attached to the sugar and the raisins: the 
sweetness of the one representing the sweets of the heavenly 
paradise, and the shrivelled appearance of the other suggesting 
the state of the soul before it is admitted to the bliss of the 
Christian Elysium. 

In addition to these ceremonies, held in everlasting re- 
membrance of individuals, there are certain days in the year 
set apart for the celebration of feasts of the dead collectively. 
These are called "Souls* Sabbaths" (ylrvxaa-d^^ara), and the 
times in which they occur coincide roughly with the seasons 
of spring and harvest, of the decline and death of the year. 
Two of these Sabbaths are especially dedicated to "those 
gone to rest" (t&v KeKoifirffievoov). The first falls on the 
eve of Meat Sunday, and the other on the eve of Whitsunday, 
that is in February and May respectively — their exact date 
depending, of course, on the date of Easter — thus corre- 
sponding with the Feralia and Lemuralia of the Romans, 
which were held in those two months. The eve of Cheese 
Sunday and the first Saturday of Lent are likewise devoted 
to the same purpose, the latter being also a Feast "in com- 
memoration of the miracle performed by means of parboiled 
wheat " (Mj^/i-?7 toO Bid /coWv0cov Oavfjuaro^;), The Saturday 
preceding the feast of St Demetrius (Oct. 26 0. S.) is another 
of these " Souls' Sabbaths." 

On the above days sweetmeats, parboiled corn, small loaves 
of pure wheat (XeLTovpyiac) stamped with a wooden stamp 
(<r<f>pay2Si or a(f>paytaT€p6), which bears the sign of the cross 
with the words "Jesus Christ prevaileth" abbreviated, and cakes 
are laid on the graves that the people, especially the poor, may 
eat thereof and "absolve the dead ones" (yid vd a'XJ^peaovv 
rd iredapAva). The relatives kneel and cry beside the tombs 
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and employ the priests to read prayers over them.^ The 
fragrance of flowers mingles with the fumes of frankincense. 
The piercing wails of the women are blended with the whining 
benedictions of beggars; and the cemetery is a vast scene 
in which the living and the dead seem to meet in a holiday 
of mourning. But from amidst the cries of uncontrolled 
sorrow rises the voice of the praying priest, giving utterance 
to "the hope that keeps despair alive/^ 

Similar customs prevail in Russia, but they are cast after 
Greek models, the very names in common use being either 
translated or borrowed directly from the Greek {e.g. ** chants 
of remembrance " = fivrjfioa-vva ; kolyvo = koWv/So, etc.). The 
corresponding rite in Western Europe is the celebration of 
All Souls' Day. By comparing these feasts of the dead with 
analogous ceremonies among races in a primitive state of 
culture, ethnologists have arrived at the conclusion that they 
rest upon the view that the souls of the deceased come 
back to the world to visit their living relatives and receive 
from them oflferings of food and drink." This seems to have 
been the idea underlying the vetcvaia of the ancients, and 
it can still be dimly recognized in the formalities and ceremonies 
of the Greek Church. 

A practice connected with these celebrations brings into 
relief the meaning which the Macedonian peasants uncon- 
sciously attach to the feasts of the dead. It shows how far 
they believe in the actual presence of the spirits of the 
departed at the banquets prepared for them. It is said that, 
if on going to bed on a Souls' Sabbath you place under your 
pillow a few gi-ains of parboiled wheat taken from three 
diflferent plates of those offered at church, you will dream 
something true. This superstition tallies with that part of the 
animistic doctrine according to which the ghosts of the dead 
appear to their surviving friends in dreams, a theory shared 
by many widely separated races.' How firmly the ancient 

^ Cp. analogous practices in the islands of the Aegean, W. H. D. Bouse, 
' Folklore from the Southern Sporades ' in Folk-Lore, June 1899, pp. 180—181. 
* Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. n. pp. 30—43. 
» lb. vol. I. pp. 442 foil. 

A. P. 14 
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Greeks and Romans held this superstition is shown by the 
dreams recorded in classical literature from Homer onwards.* 



Exkumation. 

Three years after burial the body is disinterred and, if 
found thoroughly decomposed, the bones are carefully washed 
with wine and placed in a linen bag, or a wooden box, labelled 
with the name of the deceased and the date of death. The 
receptacle of the remains is then deposited in a mortuary chapel 
or charnel-house, emphatically called cemetery (Koi/irjnipiop) 
that is "sleeping place''; the name "burial-ground" (veKpo- 
Ta4>€top) being applied to the graveyard. This performance 
is designated the " Lifting of the remains " ('AvaxofuSff r&v 

Great importance is attributed to the appearance of the 
dead at the opening of the tomb. Complete dissolution is a 
certain proof that the soul of the deceased is at rest. The 
colour and odour of the bones are also critically observed, 
and a yellow redolent skeleton fills the relatives with the 
assurance that their dear departed is enjoying everlasting bliss 
"in the regions resplendent with light and flowers,"' as 
described by the Church in language which sounds not unlike 
an echo of the classic notions concerning 

the Elysian lawns, 
Where paced the Demigods of old. 

Nor is this a mere popular belief. The Church oflScially 
recognizes it, and a petition that the body may " be dissolved 
into its component elements " (SvaXvaov eh ra ef <Sv a-vvcTedr}) 
forms an essential part of the burial service. It follows as 
a logical corollary that the partial or total absence of decom- 
position indicates the sinfulness and sad plight of the deceased. 
In that case the body is buried again either in the same or 
in a new grave, and special prayers are offered up for its 

^ Horn. II, zzui. 59 foil.; Cic. De Divinat. i. 27, etc. 

^ 'Ef T6w(f^wT€iP(ff hf rdvfp x^o^PV ^^ ^^ expression in the Mass or Prayer for 
the Dead {ivifu^fUawos d4ri<ns)» 
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speedy decay. It is especially held that this disaster overtakes 
those who committed suicide, or who died under a parent's 
curse, ^ or under the ban of excommunication, or of a Bishop's 
anathema. This last cause of a soul's misery is expressly 
mentioned in the Mass for the Dead and is prayed against 
in the words " Unbind the curse, be it of priest or of arch- 
priest" {\v(TOv Kardpav, eire Upia><; eire apx^P^^^)- 

How great is the dread of an ecclesiastic's wrath can 
be realized from the following anecdote related to the writer 
as a "true story" by a person who entertained no doubts 
as to its authenticity. "Many years ago there was an 
Archbishop of Salonica who once in a moment of anger 
cursed a man of his diocese : " May the earth refuse to receive 
thee!" (17 7^9 vk firj ae Se^r^). Years went by, and the 
Archbishop embraced Islam. Owing to his erudition and 
general ability, he was raised by the Mohammedans to the 
office of head Mullah. Meanwhile, the individual who had 
incurred the prelate's wrath died, and was buried in the 
usual fashion. Now it came to pass that when, at the 
expiration of three years, the tomb was opened, the inmate 
was found intact, just as if he had been buried the day before. 
Neither prayers nor oflFerings availed to bring about the desired 
dissolution. He was inhumed once more; but three years 
later he was still found in the same condition. It was then 
recalled to mind by the widow that her late husband had 
been anathematized by the apostate Archbishop. She forthwith 
went to the ex-prelate and implored him to revoke the sen- 
tence. This dignitary promised to exert his influence, which 
it appears had not been diminished a whit by his apostasy; 
for once a bishop always a bishop. Having obtained the 
Pasha's permission, he repaired to the open tomb, knelt 
beside it, lifted up his hands and prayed for a few minutes. 
He had hardly risen to his feet when, wondrous to relate, 
the flesh of the corpse crumbled away from the bones, and 
the skeleton remained bare and clean as if it had never 
known pollution." 

1 On the terrible power ascribed by the Slavs to a parent's enrse see Balston, 
JBiwnan Folk'Tale$, p. 35S. 

U— 2 
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In perfect agreement with the foregoing tradition is the 
account of an experiment, made at Constantinople in the 15th 
century by order of Mohammed the Conqueror, and recorded in 
a Byzantine chronicle recently published. According to this 
authority the first Sultan of Constantinople was distinguished 
as much by his liberal curiosity as by his prowess in the battle- 
field. He took an enlightened interest in the religion of the 
people whom he had conquered and delighted in enquiries 
concerning the mysteries of their faith. "Among other things," 
says the chronicler, "he was informed about excommunication, — 
namely that those who have died in sin and cursed by an 
Archbishop the earth dissolves not ; but they remain inflated 
like drums and black for a thousand years. At hearing this he 
marvelled greatly and enquired whether the Archbishops who 
have pronounced the excommunication can also revoke it. On 
being told that they can, he forthwith sent a message to 
the Patriarch bidding him find a person who had been long 
dead under the ban. The Patriarch and the clergy under him 
could not at first think of such an individual, and demanded a 
period of several days in which to find one. At last they 
recollected that a woman, a presbyter's wife, used once upon a 
time to walk in front of the church of the All-Blessed. She 
was a shameless wench and, owing to her personal charms, had 
had many lovers. Once, on being rebuked by the Patriarch, 
she falsely accused him of having had improper relations with 
her. The rumour spread, and some credited it, while others 
disbelieved it. The Patriarch, not knowing what to do, on a 
certain great festival pronounced a heavy sentence of excom- 
munication against the woman who slandered him. This was 
the woman of whom they bethought themselves ; for she had 
been long dead. On opening her grave they found her sound, 
not even the hair of her head having fallen oflf. She was black 
and swollen like a drum and altogether in a lamentable condition. 
They reported the fact to the Sultan, and he sent men of his 
own to inspect her. They were astonished at the sight and 
related to their master how they had found her. He thereupon 
sent other officials with his seal, who deposited the corpse in a 
chapel and sealed it. The Patriarch appointed a day on which 
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he intended to sing a special mass, when she would be taken 
out, and he also drew up a letter of forgiveness. The Sultan's 
messengers came on the appointed day and took her out. 
After divine service, the Patriarich standing with tears in his 
eyes read aloud the letter of forgiveness, and all at once, oh 
wonder ! while the Patriarch was reading the letter, the joints 
of her hands and feet began to dissolve, and those who stood 
close to the remains heard the noise. At the conclusion of the 
mass, they lifted the corpse and deposited it again in the 
chapel, which they sealed carefully. Three days later, when 
they came and broke the seals, they found her completely 
dissolved and in dust, and were astonished at the sight. They 
returned to their master and informed him of all they saw, and 
he on hearing their account marvelled greatly and believed 
that the faith of the Christians is a true faith." ^ 

The following occurrence, narrated by Csaplovics as an 
eyewitness and quoted by Mr Ralston, brings out more vividly 
the similarity between the Greek practice of exhumation and 
some customs prevailing among the Slavs : " A Slovene, whose 
mother had died, dug up the corpse of his father, collected his 
bones, washed them with red wine, tied them up in a clean 
white towel, placed the bundle on his mother's coffin, and then 
buried the remains of his two parents together." The writer 
goes on to remark that in Bulgaria also "it is said," "if no 
relative dies within the space of three years, the family tomb is 
opened, and any stranger who happens to expire is buried in 
it — a custom due to the lingering influence of the old idea, 
that the grave required a victim."^ 

The opening of the tomb, the collecting, washing, and tying 
up of the bones witnessed among the Slovenes, and the period 
of three years observed by the Bulgarians, taken together, 
constitute a complete parallel to what happens in Macedonia, 

^ EcthetU Chroniea, ed. by S. P. Lambros, Methnen and Co., 1902, pp. 86— 
3S. The same story is quoted by Sir Bennell Bodd from Aagnstine Calmet's 
book on magio, and another similar tale is given on the authority of Sir Paul 
Bioaut, British Ambassador at Constantinople during the latter part of the 
17th century. See The Customs and Lore of Modem Greece^ p. 198. 

3 Songs of the Russian People, p. 882. 
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and among the Greeks generally, as a regular, time-honoured, 
and officially recognized practice. Indeed, so general and 
prominent is the custom that there is hardly any burjdng 
ground which does not boast a " cemetery " in which the bones 
of past generations are preserved, neatly ranged on shelves, 
like so many deed-boxes in a solicitor's office. Visitors to the 
monasteries on Mount Athos, and other convents both in 
Macedonia and elsewhere in the Near East, are familiar with 
the crypts, the walls of which are covered with a multitude of 
skulls duly labelled, while the centre is often taken up by a 
miscellaneous heap of thigh-bones, ribs, and other minor con- 
stituents of human anatomy. The washing of the bones with 
wine and the depositing of them in a bag or box, to be kept for 
ever, are probably survivals of the ancient practice of extin- 
guishing the pyre with wine, collecting and washing the bones 
after cremation and then preserving them in a cinerary urn 
{KciXinsi)} In connection with the significance attached to the 
state of the body in the grave, it is well to refer to a similar 
belief entertained by the Slavs : " The bodies of vampires, of 
wizards, and of witches, as well as those of outcasts from the 
Church, and of people cursed by their parents, are supposed not 
to decay in the grave, for * moist mother-earth ' will not take 
them to herself.''^ 

Before concluding these remarks on the burial-customs, it 
may be worth while to notice a practice which, though not 
confined to the Macedonians, is popular among them. The 
parings of the nails both of fingers and of toes are collected 
and put into a hole, that, in the resurrection of the dead, they 
may easily join the body again.^ The Jews of Salonica also 
preserve the parings of their nails and are careful not to mislay 
them, for they must be buried with them. This custom is said 
to be due to the belief that on the Day of Judgment the nails 
will help the owner to dig his way out of the grave. The Russian 

^ See the Homeric funeral in II, zzin. 236 foU. The bones of Patroklos are 
there put in a golden urn or bowl (^ XP^^ ^idX-g) and folded up in fat {SivXaKi 
Srifji^) of the sacrificial victims, 

' Balston, Songs of the Btunan People^ p. 412, 

• A. A. Tovffiov, **H Kard, to TlaYyaiop X«/)a,' p. 76. 
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peasants also place the parings of a dead person's nails along 
with the body in the grave, in the belief that the soul has to 
climb a steep hill-side in order to reach the heavenly Paradise 
situated on the summit of a hilL^ The Jewish habit, however, 
may be explained as being due to the fear lest these cuttings 
should fall into the hands of an enemy who might do a mischief 
to the owner by means of magic — a consideration which induces 
the Parsis to have their cut hair and nails buried with them,' 
and other races to hide them in various ways.' But the first 
explanation seems to be the more correct one, as the same custom 
exists among the Turks who keep the parings of their nails " in 
the belief that they will be needed at the resurrection."* 

The Wild Boar Superstition, 

In the district of Melenik I met with a superstition which 
presents some of the features of the world-wide belief in the 
power possessed by certain individuals to transform themselves 
into wild beasts, such as lions, leopards, hyaenas, or wolves. 
The "were-wolf" of English and the "loup-garou" of French folk- 
lore find in the Macedonian " wild-boar" (aypioyovpovvo) a not 
unworthy cousin. The belief, though not quite so general at 
present as it used to be, cannot be considered extinct yet. 
According to it, Turks, who have led a particularly wicked life, 
when at the point of death, turn into wild boars, and the ring 
worn by the man on his finger is retained on one of the boar's 
forefeet. The metamorphosis takes place as follows : the sinner 
first begins to grunt like a pig {apxt'vdei vh fiovyxplfy), he then 
falls on all fours {TeTpaTroSi^et), and finally rushes out of the 
house grunting wildly and leaping over hedges, ditches, and 
rivers until he has reached the open country. At night he 
visits the houses of his friends, and more especially those of his 

^ Balston, Songt of the Busiian People, p. 109. 

2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 116. 

' J. O. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. i. pp. 8S2 foil. 

* The People of Turkey, by a Consul's daughter and wife, quoted in 
J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. i. p. 385. Mr Frazer discusses the whole 
subject of hair and nail superstitions at great length, lb, pp. 868 foil. 
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foes, and knocks at their doors for admittance. He chases with 
evil intent all those whom he meets in the way, and generally 
makes himself disagreeable. This he continues doing for forty 
days, and at the end of that period he betakes himself to the 
mountains, where he abides as a wild beast. 

The ring noticed above reminds one forcibly of the ear-ring 
worn by the tribe of Budas in Abyssinia, a tribe much addicted 
to turning into hyaenas. It is said that this ornament has 
been seen *' in the ears of hyaenas shot in traps/' and it has 
been suggested that it is put there by the Budas in order " to 
encourage a profitable superstition."^ It is not unlikely that in 
the case of the Macedonia boar also the ring might be traced to 
a similar origin. 

This superstition is closely related to a Slav belief, quoted 
as an instance of metempsychosis. The Bulgarians hold that 
Turks who have never eaten pork in life will become wild boars 
after death. It is related that a party assembled to feast on a 
boar was compelled to throw it all away, " for the meat jumped 
off the spit into the fire, and a piece of cotton was found in the 
ears, which the wise man decided to be a piece of the ci-devarU 
Turk's turban."" 

The Bulgarian superstition is practically the same as that 
of the Melenikiote peasantry, but the latter presents the curious 
point that the transformation of the Turk into a boar is supposed 
to occur before death and to be gradual. This peculiarity seems 
to identify it rather with a process of metamorphosis than of 
aetempsychosis, especially as the doctrine of transmigration is 
so rarely found in Christian countries. This belief concerning 
the future state of the Turks is one of several superstitions held 
by other races both geographically and ethnologically allied to 
the Macedonians. The Albanians believe in some strange 
beings which they call liougab or liouvgat, defined by Hahn as 
" Dead Turks, with huge nails, who wrapped up in their winding 
sheets devour whatever they find and throttle men."^ 



* Tylor, Primitive Culture^ vol. i. p. 311. 
' lb, vol. n. pp. 15 foil. 
» Stud. J/6. I. p. 16, 
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Akin both to the above superstition and to those that 
follow is the Wallachian belief in a being called priccolitsch 
and described as ^' a man who wanders by night in the shape of 
a dog over the fields and commons and even villages, and as he 
passes kills by touching horses, cows, sheep, pigs, goats and 
other animals, and derives from them a vitality which makes 
him look always healthy."^ 



Vampire. 

A short step from the strange beliefs recorded in the last 
chapter brings us to the equally strange, though better known, 
superstition concerning the vampire. The name given to this 
hideous monster in Macedonia is, generally speaking, the same 
as that by which it is known in some parts of Greece proper ; 
but its form is slightly modified in various districts. Thus at 
Melenik (North-East) it is called Vrykolakas (o fipyfcoXaxa^ 
or TO ^ovpKoXaKc), or Vampyras (o fidfiirvpas;); whereas at 
Kataphygi (South- West) it appears as Vroukolakas, or Vompiras, 
the latter form being also used as a term of abuse. The name 
has been variously derived by philologists, some holding that it 
comes from the ancient Greek fiop/MoXvKelov, a hobgoblin. This 
is the view of some modem Greek scholars, followed by Hahn. 
Others, like Bemhard Schmidt," more plausibly assign to it a 
Slavonic origin.' 

The Macedonian Vrykolakas is conceived of as an animated 
corpse throttling people and sucking the blood of men and 
beasts, or damaging household utensils, ploughs, etc. He is 
described as being in personal appearance like a bull-skin full 
of blood, with a pair of eyes on one side, gleaming like live 

^ Schott, WalachUche Mdrchen^ p. 298. On this and the foUowing 
superstitions see also Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey^ vol. n. 
pp. 80 foU. 

^ Das Volkslehen der Neugriechen, p. 159. 

> The foUowing are some of the Blavonic forms of the name : ulkodlak 
(Bohemian), vukodlak (Servian), vrholak (Bnlgarian). The Albanians call it 
vurvulukj and the Turks vurkolak. The form pdfATipas or p6fjLvipas also may be 
compared with the Bnssian 'oampir or upuir (anc. tiptr), and the Polish upior. 
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coals in the dark/ The Macedonian, and the modem Greek 
Vrykolakas generally, agrees in his attributes with the Slavonic 
creature of the same name, and with the ghouls of the Arabicm 
Nights, Like them it is imagined as being a corpse imbued 
with a kind of half-life, and actuated by murderous impulses 
and by an unquenchable thirst for blood. This conception does 
not diflfer materially from the kindred beliefs of the Scandinavians 
and Icelanders, yet on the whole it is nearer to the Slavonic 
than to any other version of the vampire superstition. But we 
need not, therefore, conclude that the modem Greeks have 
borrowed much more than the name from their Slav neighbours. 
The superstition is closely related to the lycanthropy and to the 
belief in spectres of the ancient Greeks, and the fact that in the 
Greek islands it is known by other and purely Hellenic names* 
goes fer to prove that the idea has originated among the Greeks 
independently, though those of the mainland who have come 
into contact with the Slavs may, in adopting the Slav name, 
have also modified their own views and customs respecting the 
vampire in harmony with those of their neighbours. 

The accordance between the Greek and the Slavonic con- 
ceptions of the vampire is nowhere more apparent than in 
Macedonia, a province which for many centuries past has been 
the meeting point of Slav and Hellene. It is believed that a 
dead person turns into a vampire (ffpvKoXaKta^ei),* first, if at 
the unearthing of the body the latter is found undecayed and 
turned face downwards. In such an emergency the relatives of 
the deceased have recourse to a ceremony which fills the 
beholder with sickening horror. I was creditably informed of 
a case of this description occurring not long ago at Alistrati, 
one of the principal villages between Serres and Drama. 
Someone was suspected of having turned into a vampire. The 
corpse was taken out of the grave, was scalded with boiling oil, 

^ It will be seen from this that Mr Tylor's description of the Vrykolakas as 
'* a man who falls into a cataleptic state, while his soul enters a wolf and goes 
ravening for blood " {Prim, Cult. vol. i. p. 813) is scarcely accurate. 

^ icaraxai^as, in Crete and Rhodes ; dvaiKaBovjuepot, in Tenos ; <rapKWfJuiros, in 
Cyprus. 

^ ppvKo\dKia4T€ / is said in jest of one who cannot sleep of nights. 
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and was pierced through the navel with a long nail. Then the 
tomb was covered in, and millet was scattered over it, that, if 
the vampire came out again, he might waste his time in 
picking up the grains of millet and be thus overtaken by dawn. 
For the usual period of their wanderings is from about two 
hours before midnight till the first crowing of the morning 
cock. At the sound of which "fearful summons" the Vrykolakas, 
like the Gaelic sithchey or fairy, vanishes into his subterranean 
abode.^ 

Another cause leading to the transformation of a human 
being into a Vrykolakas is the leaping of a cat over the corpse 
while Ijang in state. To guard against such an accident the 
body is watched all night by relatives and friends, who consider 
it a deed " good for their own souls " (i^vx^^o) to wake by the 
dead. If, despite their watchfulness, a cat does jump across 
the body, the latter is immediately pierced with two big " sack- 
needles" ((raKKoppd<f>acf:) in order to prevent the dread calamity. 
The visits of a vampire are further guarded against by scattering 
mustard seed* over the tiles of the roof, or by banicading the 
door with brambles and thorn-bushes. 

The superstition regarding the leaping of the cat is shared 

^ Tonrnefort, the eighteenth century French traveUer, narrates a similar 
occurrence ^hioh he witnessed in the island of Myoonos. The body in that 
case was not simply scalded, but actually burnt to ashes. Voyage to the Levant, 
Eng. Tr. i. pp. 103 foil., in Tozer, Regearches in the Highlands of Turkey, 
vol. n. pp. 92 folL See also Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 492 ; 
voL IV. p. 216. 

^ The mustard, like the miUet mentioned already, is intended to make the 
Vrykolakas waste his time in counting. The same fatal weakness for arithmetic 
seems to beset the Ealikantzari of Southern Greece. If a sieve is handed to one, 
he will set to work to count the holes, as though his life depended on it. As 
his mathematics do not go beyond the figure two, he is overtaken by morning. 
The Italians use a similar antidote on the Eve of St John's Day, when they 
carry about an onion-flower or a red carnation. This flower is meant for the 
witches, who are believed to be abroad on that evening. VHien it is given 
to them, they begin to count the petals, and long before they have accomplished 
this feat you are out of their reach. See Sir Bennell Bodd, The Customs and Lore 
of Modem Greece, p. 201. In America also a sieve placed under the door-step, 
or hung over the door, keeps the witches out of the house, for they cannot enter 
until they have counted, or even crawled through, every hole : Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, vol. vn. p. 16. 
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by both Servians and Bulgarians, for which reason a corpse is 
always carefully watched while it is in the cottage before the 
fdneral. But the Slavonic races go even further than the 
Greeks : ** In some places the jumping of a boy over the corpse 
is considered as fatal as that of a cat. The flight of a bird 
above the body may also be attended by the same terrible 
result ; and so may — in the Ukraine — the mere breath of the 
wind from the Steppe." ^ This belief survives in the northern 
counties of England, although its explanation has been long 
forgotten. If a cat or dog pass over a corpse, the animal must 
be killed at once.' 

The piercing of the corpse is also a practice well-known to 
the Slavs. In Russia they drive a stake through it, and in 
Servia, after having pierced it with a white-thorn stake, they 
commit it to the flames.' Likewise in Iceland, we are told, in 
order to prevent a dead person from "going again" needles or 
pointed spikes should be driven into the soles of his feet. The 
same end would be attained by driving nails into the tomb 
during high-mass, between the reading of the Epistle and 
the Gospel.* With the scattering of millet or mustard-seed 
in order to obstruct the vampire's progress may be compared 
the funeral practice of the Pomeranians, who on ''returning 
from the churchyard leave behind the straw from the hearse, 
that the wandering soul may rest there, and not come back 
so far as home." " Also the Russian custom of the widow, who, 
after the body is carried out, "strews oats over the ground 
traversed by the funeral procession."' 

With the blood-sucking Vrykolakas is somewhat distantly 
connected the murony of the Wallachs, which has also the 

^ Balston, Songs of the Rttssian People^ p. 412. 

* Henderson, Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England, p. 43, in 
Balston, RtuHan Folk-Tales, p. 823, n. 2 ; Tozer, Researches in the Highlands 
of Turkey, vol. n. p. 84, n. 10. 

> Balston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 413. It is with a like intent that 
the negroes of America sometimes drive a stake through a grave, as soon as one 
•is buried. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. vn. p. 15. 

* Islenzkar ^diSsdgur, i. 224, 3—7. 

• Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. ii. p. 27. 

• lb. p. 318. 
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power of assuming many shapes, such as that of a cat, frog, 
flea, or spider. 

In addition to the ordinary Vrykolakas who delights in 
human blood, the Macedonians believe in the existence of a 
Vrykolakas of sheep and cattle. He is represented as riding 
on their shoulders, sucking their blood, and killing them» 
Quacks, especially Mohammedan dervishes, profess to have the 
power of exterminating these inferior vampires, whence they 
are known as " vampire-killers," and go about ostentatiously 
parading an iron rod ending in a sharp point (shish), or a long 
stick armed with a small axe on the top. 

People bom on a Saturday (hence called 2al3fiaTiavol or 
Sabbatarians) are believed to enjoy the doubtful privilege of 
seeing ghosts and phantasms, and of possessing great influence 
over vampires. A native of Sochos assured the writer that such 
a one was known to have lured a Vrykolakas into a barn and 
to have set him to count the grains of a heap of millet. While 
the demon was thus engaged, the Sabbatarian attacked him 
and succeeded in nailing him to the wall. The story presents 
several points of interest. First, the nailing of an evil being to 
a wall is a notion familiar to the Macedonian mind. It may 
even be found embodied in folk-songs. Some children's rhymes, 
which I heard from a girl of the same village, began with the 
words : 

Sroi^^fto irapax<o/JL€vo, 
'2 Tov Toi')(p Kap(l>a)/jbivo, 

thou Ghost buried 
And to the wall nailed ! 

This notion is closely connected with the ancient Roman 
practice of warding ofif evil by driving a nail into a wall, and 
the kindred superstitions still prevalent among the peasants of 
European countries.* The Macedonian belief may be regarded 
as more primitive than any of these parallels ; for it is based 
on the idea that personal and, so to speak, substantial spirits 
can thus be transfixed ; not only abstract calamities. Another 
interesting point offered by the above tale is the belief in the 

1 For iUnstrationa see J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. in. pp. S3 foil. 
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exceptional endowment of people bom at a certain time. With 
this superstition may be compared the one mentioned by 
Mr Andrew Lang as prevailing in Scotland, — namely, "that 
children born between midnight and one o'clock will be 
second-sighted."* Furthermore, as Saturday — ^the birthday of 
the Macedonian Sabbatarians — is the seventh day of the week, 
these favoured mortals may claim kinship with the seventh 
sons, who among ourselves are credited with the faculty of 
curing diseases by the touch, and the like.^ In this connection 
it may also be noted that a firstborn child is in Macedonia 
supposed to possess supernatural powers over a hail-storm. If 
such a child swallows a few grains of hail, the storm will im- 
mediately cease. 

At Liakkovikia it is held that the Sabbatarian owes his 
power to a little dog, which follows him every evening and 
drives away the Vrykolakas. It is further said that the Sabba- 
tarian on those occasions is invisible to all but the little dog.* 
Perhaps it would not be a mistake to explain the little dog as 
representing the " Fetch " or natal spirit of the Sabbatarian, a 
spirit which to this day is fond of assuming a canine form in 
Iceland.* 

^ Cock Lane and Common Sense, p. 238 ; cp. the American superstition that 
'* a person born on Halloween is said to be possessed of evil spirits" (Memoirs 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. iv. p. 149), and that *' those bom with a 
oanl over the face can see ghosts," Ih. vol. vii. p. 22. 

^ For several curious instances of this belief in England see The Book of 
Days, vol. i. pp. 166 foil. 

' A. A. VovcLov, *'H Kardrb Ilayycuoi' Xt6pa,' p. 75. 

^ The northern term " Fylgja " has two meanings : qfter-birth and fetch, 
which was believed to inhabit the after-birth. It generally assumed the shape 
of some animal : birds, flying dragons, bears, horses, oxen, he-goats, wolves, 
foxes; but in modem times in Iceland its favourite guise is that of a dog. 
This spirit followed through life every man of woman bom. See Islemkar 
}j(fiSs'dgur, i. 354 — 357; Finn Magniisson, Eddalaeren, iv. 35 foil. For this 
note I am indebted to the kindness of my friend Mr Eirikr Magniisson, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SPIRITS AND SPELLS. 

Diseases of men and beasts are often regarded as evil 
spirits to be expelled by means of incantations, prayers, and 
other rites analogous to those practised against the Evil Eye.^ 
In this belief the Macedonian peasants are not singular. It is 
a belief chiefly prevailing among races in the lowest stage of 
culture and thought, but surviving in many forms among 
peoples which have long out-grown that early state. The 
Russian peasant, for instance, maintains the same attitude 
as the Macedonian and endeavours to drive away disease " by 
purification with fire and water, and so the popular practice of 
physic is founded on a theory of fumigations, washings, and 
sprinklings attended by exorcisms of various kinds."' 

At Nigrita, in Southern Macedonia, I had an opportunity 
of witnessing a ceremony of this description — a Benediction of 
Beasts. The cattle of the district had been attacked by a 
disease which was, as a matter of course, set down to the agency 
of the Evil One. The people, therefore, resolved to have it 
exorcised. On a Saturday evening the town-crier (BvaXaXtfri]^, 
Turk, dellal) proclaimed that the cattle affected should be 
driven next morning to the enclosure of the church. On the 
morrow many head of cattle of all ages and complexions, and of 
both sexes, congregated in the churchyard, awaiting the special 
ceremony, which was to be performed for their benefit. When 
the ordinary Sunday service was over, the priest came out and, 
with the hand of St Dionysios, the patron saint of the village, 

^ V. suprdt p. W3, 

3 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 379 foil. 
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before him, read the customary prayer, recommendiDg each 
particular ox, cow, and calf by name to the mercy of Heaven. 
At the mention of the bovine names — such as Black, Red, 
Dapple, Moraite, etc., — the officiator was so strongly moved by 
the humour of the situation that he could hardly refrain from 
bursting into laughter — an emotion in which some of the 
farmers themselves were not disinclined to join. But, though 
far from blind to the ludicrous side of the affair, they were too 
much in earnest about their cattle to interrupt the rite.* 

Another method of delivering suffering cattle from an evil 
spirit is the following. A dervish, or Mohammedan mendicant 
friar, is called, and he draws a circle round the afflicted herd, 
uttering the while some mystic words, or pure gibberish, in an 
undertone. He then proceeds to cast amid the close-gathered 
cattle a charm consisting of a verse of the Koran sewed up in 
leather (rmska). The animal hit by the nuska is the one 
harbouring the evil spirit. The nvska is, therefore, hung round 
its neck. In the case of sheep, they are likewise circumscribed 
with a magic circle, but the nuska, instead of being thrown 
at random, is forthwith suspended from the neck of the leader 
of the flock. 

In the same district I came across several instances of people 
who attributed their physical ailments to the malignity of the 
" Spirits of the Air " (AyepcKo),^ An old woman was complain- 
ing to me of a chronic low fever. I naturally asked her whether 
she had consulted a physician. "What can physicians do?" 
she answered, peevishly, "it is an Ayeriko, and physic avails 
nothing against it." 

The marshes and fens which stretch unchecked over the 
valley of the Struma, where the village is situated, are the 
prolific nurseries of malaria and other disorders alike fatal to 

1 Cp. similar religious services performed on St Anthony's Day in Roman 
Catholic countries. The Book of Days, vol. i. p. 126. 

> The Turks also regard diseases as coming ** from the air" {hawadan) and 
to be cured with a nuska containing a verse of the Koran. This prescription is 
either worn round the neck as a phylactery, or is burned and the patient is 
fumigated with the smoke thereof, or, still better, it is washed in a bowl of water 
which is afterwards drunk by the patient. See **H K<av<rTaPTivovvo\is' by 
Searlatos D. Byzantios, vol. i. p. 94. 
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bipeds and to quadrupeds. But the people are firmly convinced 
that these things have nothing to do with the disease, which 
can have none but a supernatural origin — a belief corresponding 
to the superstition known throughout Northern Europe as elle- 
skiod, elle-vild, and in some parts of England as elf-shot. 

Women belated on the road are sometimes seized with 
sudden terror, which results in temporary loss of speech, moping 
madness, or malignant ague. These ailments, too, are promptly 
set down to the invisible agency of an Ayeriko.^ Recourse is 
immediately had to some renowned dervish or khodja (Moham- 
medan religious minister) of the neighbourhood, who pretends 
to trace the evil to its source, and to discover the exact spot 
where the attack occurred. That part of the road is sprinkled 
with petmeZy or boiled grape-juice, on three consecutive nights, 
that the ** Spirit's temper may be sweetened " (^ta va yXvxady 
T ^AyepiKo). 

It should be observed that the Mohammedan ministers and 
monks enjoy a far higher reputation as wielders of magical 
powers than their Christian confreres. Likewise the most 
famous fortune-tellers of either sex belong to the Moham- 
medan persuasion. This is partly due to the fact that the 
Mohammedans, being as a rule far more ignorant than their 
Christian neighbours, are more strongly addicted to superstitious 
belief and practice; but it may also arise from the universal 
tendency to credit an intellectually inferior race with greater 
proficiency in the black arts.' 

The dervishes, however, have formidable competitors in old 
Gipsy women, and other hags, suspected of intimate relations 
with the powers of darkness, and propitiated with presents 
accordingly. To these sorceresses (fiata-rpaif;) the peasants 

^ Cp. the anoient Greek belief that a tranoe or spiritual ecstasy was due to 
the Nymphs, a belief yividly illustrated by the words of Socrates : " Verily the 
place seems to be god-haunted. Therefore, if in the course of our discourse 
I often chance to become entranced (vv/i^oX^irros, lit. caught by nymphs), wonder 
thou not.'' Plat. Phaedr, 238 d. The Latin epithet lymphaticus, frantic, panic- 
struck, crazy, also embodies the same idea and accurately describes the symptoms 
attributed to the agency of the Ayeriko by the Macedonians. 

^ For illustrations of this principle see Tylor, Primitive Culturey vol. i. 
pp. 113 foD. 

A. F. 15 
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often have recourse for the recovery of lost and for the cure 
of ailing cattle, as well as for the interpretation of dreams.^ 
Also people who believe themselves to be under the influence 
of an enemy's witchery (fjudyeia) go to these sibyls for a counter- 
charm in order to break the first. Their concoctions (madjoan) 
are likewise supposed to remove barrenness, to restore youth 
and beauty, and to work many other wonderful efiects. Their 
methods can best be illustrated by a personal experience. 

An old Gipsy woman at a fair at Petritz, after having told 
the writer his fortune, by looking upon a shell, assured him 
that he was the victim of an enemy's curse, and that she had 
the means of defeating its operation. It appears that " when I 
was leaving my country, a woman and her daughter had cast 
dust after me and pronounced a spell." The " casting of dust " 
as an accompaniment of an anathema, by the way, is a well- 
known practice of Hindoo witches. The Prophetess then 
taking me aside offered to supply me, for a consideration, 
with a liquid which I ought to make my enemies drink or 
to pour outside their door. 

These hags provide young people with various philtres which 
sometimes are less innocent than pure water. But lovers need 
not always resort to a professional magician. There are a few 
recipes familiar to most of those who have ever suffered from 
an unrequited passion. One of the most popular philtres is to 

1 There is little originality in the dreams of the modern Greeks or in their 
interpretation. Some of them are interpreted symbolically, e.g. to dream of an 
ogly old kag forebodes illness ; a serpent indicates an enemy ; raw (indigestible) 
meat signifies trouble. Very often dreams among the Greeks, and in these 
remarks I include the Greeks of Macedonia, are interpreted just as among the 
Zulus, the Maoris and others, on the principle of contraries, e.g. if you dream 
that you are the possessor of a hoard of gold pieces, you are destined to die 
a pauper. Lice, which so often go with extreme poverty, on the other hand, 
are regarded as omens of wealth. The ancient rule that <'he who dreams he 
hath lost a tooth shall lose a friend" still holds its place in modern Greek 
oneiromancy as it does in the chap-books of modem Europe. See Tylor, 
Primitive Culture, vol. i. pp. 122 foil. The dreams concerning treasure-trove 
are governed by the same law of secrecy as in Southern Greece. A breach 
of this rule involves the transformation of the treasure into coals. Cp. 
W. H. D. Rouse, 'Folk-lore from the Southern Sporades,* in Folk-Lore, 
June 1899, p. 182. The dream of Saturday night must come true before 
Sunday noon. 
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be obtained by the following simple but efficacious method: 
Take three live fishes and place them in a row upon a gridiron 
over the fire. While the fishes are broiling, hit them in turns 
with two small sticks, repeating this incantation : 

"As these fishes are panting, even so may the maiden whom 
I love pant with longing" ("Ott©? Xaxrapovp avrd rd yjrdpia 
€T<ri vd Xa'xraprjari k f) vetd ir dr^airSi). 

When they are thoroughly charred, pound them in a mortar 
and reduce them to fine powder, out of which concoct a potion 
and then endeavour to make the maid drink of it. 

Folk-Medidne, 

Besides the official operations, which are performed by the 
recognized ministers of the Crescent and of the Cross, the 
peasantry have recourse to a good many expedients on their own 
account. An amateur method of curing mild complaints, such 
as swollen glands and the like, is to write an exorcism — any 
passage from the Bible will do — upon the patient's cheek or 
neck. 

At Cavalla I was shown an old manuscript of the New 
Testament. It seemed to have been used a great deal. To 
my comment to that effect, my hostess eagerly replied : 

" Oh yes, we have been lending it out a lot." 

" It is a pity so many pages have been torn out," I remarked. 

"That couldn't be helped. You can't use the leaves, •unless 
you tear them out," was her naive answer, and it enlightened 
me on the meaning of the word "use." The leaves of the 
manuscript were used as the leaves of the lemon-tree are used 
for medicinal purposes, that is, by soaking them in water, and 
then washing the ailing part with the juice thereof, or drinking 

the latter 

Like him that took the doctor's bill, 
And swallowed it instead o' th' pill.^ 

The charm of the red and white thread used in Spring has 
already been mentioned. It should be added here that the 

1 Hudibras, Part I, Canto I. 

15—2 
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same amulet is considered highly efficacious against agues, 
fevers, and sun-strokes. The practice is also very common 
among the Russians who sometimes use merely a knotted 
thread, sometimes a skein of red wool wound about the arms and 
legs, or nine skeins fastened round a child's neck, as a preserva- 
tive against scarlatina.* The efficacy of these tied or knotted 
amulets depends to a great extent upon the magical force 
of their knots.^ This is illustrated by the very important part 
played by the 'bindiDg' and 'loosing' processes in popular magic, 
and by the prominence given to these knots in the marriage 
ceremonies of the Macedonian peasantry described elsewhere. 
Another point relating to this amulet and deserving attention 
is the fact that in Macedonia it is especially used during the 
month of March, that is in early spring. This circumstance 
connects it with the other springtide observances dealt with in 
a previous chapter, and particularly with the children's Feast of 
the Rousa, the object of which it is to ward oflF scarlatina.' 

A practice not confined to young people is resorted to by all 
those who suflfer from the irritating little red pimples, which 
burst forth upon the skin in the dog-days of a southern summer. 
These pimples are known as hararet at Melenik ; elsewhere as 
ipoTaihia, Relief from them is sought in a very queer fashion : 
the sufferer, male or female, repairs before sunrise to a lonely 
spot, where there is a quince-tree, and, standing naked beneath 
its boughs, pronounces three times the following formula : 

" I want a man and want him at once!" (^Kvrpa OiXcDy raypa 
Tov OiXoo) — a phrase which has passed into proverb, applied to 
people who will brook no delay. 

Then they pick up their clothes and walk off forty paces, 
without looking back. Having reached that point, they stop 
and dress. This must be done three days in succession.* 

^ Balston, Songs of the Rtissian People, p. 38S. 

^ On the subject of * Knots as amnlets ' see J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
vol. I. pp. 398 foil. 

' V. supra, pp. 40 — 42. 

^ The formnla employed seems to suggest that the ceremony was at one time 
confined to women alone. In that case the custom can be connected with 
numerous similar customs prevalent in various countries and explained as owing 
their origin to "the belief of the fertilising power of the tree spirit." For 
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The mystic " forty paces " reappear in a recipe against no 
less an ill than lightning. It is believed that if one struck by 
lightning is immediately removed from the spot, where the 
accident befell him, to the prescribed distance, he will recover. 

At Cavalla I came across a cure of rheumatism by the 
sand-bath. There is a spot a little way from the beach, to 
the east of the town, remarkable for its light colour. It is 
a patch of fine yellowish sand which looks very much as though 
it once was the bed of a salt pond, whose waters have been 
evaporated by the sun. A local legend, however, ascribes to it 
a miraculous origin. 

In olden times, it is said, there was a shepherd who had a 
flock of beautiful white sheep. He once made a vow to sacrifice 
one of his sheep, but he failed to fulfil it.* The gods in their 
wrath waited for an opportunity of punishing him, and this 
soon oflfered itself. One fine afternoon, as the shepherd stood 
on that spot, tending his beautiful white sheep, a monstrous 
wave rose out of the sea and swallowed up both shepherd and 
flock. The spot has ever since remained white, and the flock 
were transformed into fleecy white wavelets, hence called "sheep" 

The spot is now known as the "White Sand" (called "Kairpo^ 
'^Afifio<i by the Greeks, Bias kooin by the Turks) and is supposed 
to possess healing virtues. People sufiering from rheumatism 
and paralysis are cured if on three successive days they go there 
and bury themselves up to the waist in the sand. In fact 
" White Sand " of Cavalla is quite a fashionable health resort, 
especially among the Turks of the town and environs.^ 



illustrations see J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. i. p. 195. On the other 
hand, viewed as a cure, it may be compared with the widely-spread practice of 
transferring ills to trees discussed by Mr Frazer, vol. in. pp. 26 foil. The 
injunction against looking back finds many parallels among the cases cited by 
Mr Frazer. 

1 The faithless shepherd appears in a Spanish story. The promise of a lamb 
is there made to March, who revenges himself afterwards by borrowing three 
days from April, see R. Inwards, Weather Lore, p. 27. 

2 Our •* white horses." 

' Cp. Mr Tozer's account of the same method as practised on Mount Athos, 
Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, vol. i. p. 76. 
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The cure recommended by the folk-physician for the bite of a 
mad dog is to apply to the wound a tuft of hair cut off from the 
dog that bit you. This is a relic of the ancient and once world-wide 
homoeopathic doctrine, according to which the cause that produced 
the harm can also effect its cure (stmilia similibiLS curantur). 
It is mentioned in the Scandinavian Edda "Dog*s hair heals 
dog's bite," and it also survives in the English expression "a hair 
of the dog that bit you/* although its original meaning is no 
longer remembered.^ A bleeding of the nose is stopped by a 
large key placed on the nape of the sufferers neck.^ In Russia 
the sufferer grasps a key in each hand, or the blood is allowed 
to drop through the aperture of a locked padlock — a practice 
connected by mythologists with the worship of Pertm the 
Thunder-God.* The key cure is not unknown in this country 
also.* 

A small wart, which sometimes appears on the lower eyelid 
and which, from its shape, is known as a * little grain of barley ' 
(xpiOapdjci or KpiOapiraa), is cured if someone bearing a rare 
name barks at it like a dog.* 

Nothing shows more clearly how strong and general is the 
conviction that physical ailments are due to non-physical causes 
than the fact that in systematic treatises on folk-medicine 
among the prescribed remedies are frequently included prayers 
and spells. The following are examples, literally translated 
from a tattered old MS. which I obtained in Macedonia. 

Useful Medical Treatise,* 

The above is the modest title of the MS. which is dateless, 
nameless, and endless. So far as the writing is a criterion of 
age, the document seems to be the work of an eighteenth 

1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. S4. 

^ The same onre is need in America, see Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, vol. iv. p. 99. 

8 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 96. 

^ For *' superstitions about diseases " and folk medicine generally in England, 
see The Book of Days, vol. i. p. 732. 

" A. A. Towrlov,/*H. Kard rb Udyyaiov jSid>pa,* p. 76. 

^ For the original Greek see Appendix III. 
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century scribe, whose identity, however, in the absence of direct 
evidence, must remain a problem unsolved and insoluble. But 
judging by certain points of similarity between the hand of the 
present and that of another MS. of a similar nature, bound in 
the same volume, I am inclined to attribute it to the author of 
the latter, who reveals his name in an apologetic note appended, 
by way of postface, at the end of his work: "Hand of 
Constantino Rizioti, by trade a physician. If aught be wrong 
in the book, set it right, and grant your forgiveness to me, as to 
one who is ignorant of the science of his own trade. Besides, 
I was a beginner when I wrote it." ^ 

The MS. begins with a recipe for sleeplessness. Says the 
author : 

1. "He who wishes to watch and not feel sleepy : there is a bird 
named sparrow ; of this bird the eyes, and the eyes of the crab, and of the 
\hlank'\ likewise, wrap them up in white linen and tie them to his right 
arm, and he shall not be sleepy." 

This is followed by prescriptions, more or less unconventional, 
for tooth-cleaning, toothache, wounds, stomach-ache (lit. soul- 
ache),* pains in the abdomen, childbirth, headache ; for driving 
away caterpillars from a garden ; for pain in a man's body ; and 
for thirst. 

The caterpillar remedy is characteristic and deserves re- 
production : 

9. " For the chasing of caterpillars : take 3 caterpillars from the garden, 
take also fire [?] and fiimigate the garden or park, and they will go away." 

Next comes another prescription for toothache : 

12. " In the event of pain in the teeth make this sign, and plant the 
knife before the aching tooth, and say the ' Our Father,' and the sufferer 
must say the * Kyrie eleison.' And when the pain is gone from the first 
tooth, let him put it in the second, likewise in the third, and, by the grace 
of God, he will be cured." 

1 X^^P KJavcTombfov piii&ri' koI rrjv r^vrfv 2arpo[u]* xal iyri ff^aXep^ eihrraToi 
6pd6<raTe aM^ xai <rir/yyc6[/A^y] fioi dwpi^crarat * us dfiaOeU {fvdpxfav rifs ISelas 
T^x^i tS^v iwurHifATiy a/ia B^ Kcd dpxBuot [=dpxdpioi] elfd Hre rb iypa^. 
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There follow recipes for pains in the belly, pains internal 
and external, and for vomiting. To these ensues the heading 
" For loosing a man who is bound or a woman, write:" but the 
prescription does not actually occur till later. Instead of it, we 
here get two recipes for ague : 

17. " In the event of ague-fever : write upon an apple or pear : * Holy 
Angel, chosen of our Lord Jesus Christ, who presidest over ague and fever 
secondary [?], tertian, quartan, and quotidian, break off the ague-fever firom 
the servant of Gkxl So-and-So, in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost" 

18. " In the event of fever quotidian and tertian : pound green sow- 
thistle, mix it with blessed water of the Holy Epiphany ; spread it well, 
and water it, and write on the first day at sunrise upon his right shoulder 
* Christ is bom ' ; on the second day [likewise] ; also write upon an apple 
the Trisagion and the * Stand we fairly,' ^ and let him eat it fasting." 

After these come recipes for preventing the generation of 
lice, for knife-thrusts, for hemorrhage, and several other 
commonplace complaints, which are followed by the prescrip- 
tion : 

23. " For loosing a man who is bound : ^ take a knife that has 
committed miutier, and, when the person who is bound goes to bed, let 
him place the knife between his legs, and go to sleep. And when he 
awakes, let him utter these words : ^ As this knife has proved capable of 
committing murder, that is to say, of killing a man, even so may mine own 
body prove capable of lying with my wife ; and he forthwith lies with his 
wife." 

24. "When one disowns his wedded wife coeatque cum scortOj take 
stercus uxorU 8imUe stercoris scorti and therewith fumigate the man's clothes 
secretly, and he will straightway conceive an aversion for her. Likewise 
in the event of the reverse." 

25. " For one possessed of demons : let the sufferer wear the glands 
from the mouth of a fish, and let him be fumigated with them, and the 
demons will flee from him." 

A somewhat similar treatment is recommended for the gout 
{podagra). Then comes : 

. ^ These are the words which the deacon says in the part of the liturgy known 
as the Anaphora. 

' V. supra p. 171 n. Cp. analogous documents from the Aegean W. H. D. Rouse, 
' Folk-lore from the Southern Sporades,* in Folk-Lore, June 1899, pp. 156 foil. 
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27. " For curing [?] the bite of serpents and other wild beasts, and that 
they may not touch him, not even the dogs, but flee from him : pound 
sorrel and [?], and strain [?] them well, and then smear with the juice of 
all, and you shall marvel/' 

28. *' To succeed in fishing : let the fisher wear on him sand-fleas, 
bound up in dolphin skin, and he is always successful'' 

29. "To pacify one's enemies: write the psalm * Known in Judaea,' 
dissolve it in water, and give your enemy to drink thereof, and he will be 
pacified." 

31. " That wayfarers may not become weary : let them carry in their 
belts nerves from a crane's legs." 

32. " For a startled and frightened man : take 3 dry chestnuts and 
sow-thistle and 3 glasses of old wine, and let him drink thereof early and 
late ; write also the * In the beginning was the word ' by the aid of Jesus, 
and let him carry it." 

34. " For ague : cut 3 pieces of bread and write on the 1st ' Love the 
Father,' on the 2nd *Life the Son,' on the 3rd 'Comfort the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.' And when the shivering and the fever commence, let the patient 
perform 3 genuflexions in the name of St John the Forerunner^ and let him 
eat the 1st piece, and the fever will leave off. And, if it does not leave off 
at the first, do the same thing at the second. Truth for ever." 

Omitting some comparatively ordinary remedies for ailments 
of the stomach, " for drawing a tooth without the use of forceps 
or iron," heartache, and a "marvellous" cure for cough, we 
come to a humorous recipe: 

40. " For a bleeding nose : say to the part whence the blood flows, 
secretly in the ear (!) *mox, pax, ripx,' and it will stop." 

The following is a remedy recommended to the attention of 
advocates of total abstinence : 

41. " For preventing a man from getting drunk : put two ounces of 
[unfortunately the name conveys nothing to the present writer]; give it 
to him every morning to drink, and he will not get drunk." 

41 b. *' To make a woman have milk : take a cow's hoof and bum it 
well, give it to the woman to eat or drink it." 

42. " That thou mayst not fear thief or robber : take the herb named 
azehotanoriy in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, and carry it wherever thou wishest to walk, and, with Gkni's help, 
thou shalt not be afraid." 

^ V, supra p. 65 n. 
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43. '' To stop a serpent coming towards thee : when thou seest it 
coming towards thee say these words : * Moses set a javelin, deliverer from 
harmful things, upon a column and a rod, in the form of a cross, and upon 
it he tied an earth-crawling serpent, and thereby triumphed over the eviL 
Wherefore we shall sing to Christ our Gkxi ; for he has been glorified *." 

47. " That a woman may become pregnant : take the gall of a he-goat, 
and let the husband smear his body therewith at the moment when he is 
going to lie with his wife." 

49. " In case of a fright : write upon new paper : * Elohim God,* and 
this character ax <rxi and carry it" 

50. **To cure a woman of hemorrhage write on a piece of papyrus, 
and tie it to her belly with 1 thread, and say the * Our Father ' and the 
following prayer : * The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of 
Jacob, the God who stayed the river Mortham on the 6th day, stay also 
the flowing of the blood of thy servant So-and-So, and the seal of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Stand we fairly, stand we with fear of God, Amen. And 
may the Evangelists Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John cure the patient.' 
Write this on an olive leaf 1 1 ? x ^ « ^ ^." 

Several recipes follow for toothache, eyesores, and swarms 
of ants. Then comes another prescription for the " loosing of 
a bound man " : 

55. "Take cotton pods and bind them with 12 knots ^ and say over 
his head : * In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost,' and also say these words : * Let the limbs of So-and-So be set free, 
as LazskTus was set free from the tomb '." 

After an uninteresting prescription for earache we have 
another cure : 

57. " For ague and fever : write on a cup the exorcism : these names : 
* Christ was bom, Christ was crucified, Christ is risen. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ being bom in Bethlehem of Judaea, leave, O head-demon, the servant 
of God So-and-So ; in the name of the Father and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, now and ever and in the aeons'." 

After two more ordinary prescriptions, the text continues on 
the favourite subject : 

59. " For the loosing of a man : write these words on a piece of bread, 
and give it to him to eat: *akoel, eisvil, ampelouras, perimarias, kame- 
nanton, ektilen, ekpeilen, vriskadedeos, dedeousa.' Tosyphasatodios has 
discovered this loosing." 

,170. 
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A remedy for " heat in the head " and two for sore eyes come 
next, and then the following charm : 

62. " For pain in the breast say this prayer : * St Kosmas and 
Damian,^ Cyrus and St John, St Nicholas and St Akindynos, who hold 
the scythes and cut the pain, cut also the pain of the servant of God 
So-and-So\" 

63. " When a man is possessed of a demon, or \illegiUe]y or phantasm, 
write on [illegible] paper on the 6th day, on a waning moon, and let him 
hold it ; also say in his right ear : * In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.' This phylactery was given to Moses in Egypt by 
the Archangel Michael. Afterwards it was given to King Solomon, that 
he might smite therewith every unclean spirit, either of illness, or of fear, or 
of fright, or of ague-fever, either tertian or quotidian, or of encounter, or of 
temptation, or infernal, or obUque [?], or created by magic, or deaf, or once [?J, 
or speaking, or speechless,^ or of epilepsy, or lying-by, or setting-forth, or of 
first and second encounter or of meeting. God is the helper of thy servant 
So-and-So. Through Diadonael, ebarras. Preserve in every time, day, 
and night, and hour ; preserve him, God, from all mischief and all peril. 
God hath reigned in the aeons. Amen. Stand we fairly, stand we with 
fear of God \" 

Two pages of common prescriptions are followed by a dis- 
sertation on the virtues of various herbs, and more prescriptions 
for a large number of diseases. Fumigation is again recom- 
mended for people troubled with demons or phantasms, and 
special herbs are indicated. Then comes a variety of plasters, 
and the MS. ends with a fragment of a prescription : 

106. " For a man whose wife has run away : write the name of the man 
and the woman on paper {half a word].*^ 

The rest, most unfortunately, is missing.^ 

^ On July Ist and Nov. 1st (0. S.) is held the feast of these two saints who are 
eoUectively known by the name of Anargyroi (Koff/iS, Kal Aafuapov rwv *Avapyijp<av). 
In Bnssian mythology these two saints have usurped the functions of the old 
Slavonic Vulcan, or divine blacksmith (KuzneU), and are treated as one under 
the double name Euz*ma-Dem'yan. See Balston, Songs of the RiMHan People^ 
p. 199. 

^ Op. " He rebuked the foul spirit, saying unto him, Thou dumb and deaf 
spirit, I charge thee come out of him." Mark ix. 25. 

• For some more recipes of the same type see Appendix IV. 
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The Small-Pox. 

Somewhat similar to the Scarlatina rite is the treatment 
prescribed for the Small-pox. This terrible scourge is both 
by the modern Greeks and by the Slavs conceived of, and 
personified, as a supernatural female being. The Servians call 
her hogine or "goddess," and the Greeks designate her by 
various flattering epithets, such as the " Gracious " or " Pitiful " 
(%vyx<i>p€/ii€vrf\^ and Vloya, a name which is by some con- 
sidered a euphemistic term meaning a "Blessing" (BXoyi^ from 
EvXoyla) ; others, however, take it to mean nothing more than 
a vulgar inflammation (evKfyXoyia). Among the Greeks of 
Macedonia both the personification and the euphemism are 
emphasized by the term "Lady Small-Pox" (KvpcL BXoyid), 
applied to the disease. 

She is propitiated in the following manner: A stool or a 
small table, covered with a snow-white cloth, is placed beside 
the bed in which the patient is lying. Upon it are laid two 
or three buns {aifiLTLa) and bouquets of flowers, adorned 
with gold leaf. The room is kept scrupulously clean and 
tidy, so that the "Lady" may not be oflfended. No spinning, 
knitting, weaving, or any other " woman's labour," is allowed in 
the dwelling throughout the " Lady's " presence in it ; for it is 
believed that she likes to repose upon the wool and cotton. 
For a like reason there is no washing of clothes with hot water, 
lest the steam should disturb the goddess. These negative 
attentions are supplemented by the sprinkling of honey over 
the walls in various parts of the house, and especially in the 
sick-room, that the goddess may taste thereof, and her temper 
may contract some of its sweetness. She is further conciliated 
in some places by sugar-plums scattered over the stairs, and by 
instrumental music, though singing is strictly prohibited. These 
eflforts at rendering the goddess sweet-tempered are reinforced 
by the benedictions used by visitors. Instead of the customary 
wish " May the illness be transient " (irepaa-TiKa vavai), in case 

^ Op. the Celtic appellation of the Small-Pox, *the good woman,* J. G. 
GampheU, Superstitiom of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland^ p. 237. 
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of Small-pox people wish " May she be sweet as honey " (/ie to 
fjuikt Trj<; vavav). 

The Bulgarians also treat the bogine with every token of 
fear-inspired respect. They also regard her in the light of a 
feminine deity; but, not content with making the best of her 
presence, they endeavour to speed her departure as delicately 
and politely as possible. According to an old tradition, when 
the Small-pox wishes to quit the village, she expresses her 
desire to someone in his sleep and points out the place to which 
she would like to be conveyed. " The person thus designated 
takes bread smeared with honey, salt, and a flask of wine, and 
leaves them, before sunrise, at the appointed spot. After this 
the epidemic disappears, having accompanied the bearer of the 
food out of the village."^ 

The Russians, again, entertain the awkward superstition that 
vaccination is a sin equivalent to impressing upon children " the 
seal of Antichrist," and that whoever dies of small-pox "will 
walk in the other world in golden robes " — a superstition which 
Professor Buslaef has attempted to account for by tracing 
a relationship between the modern personification of the 
disease and the spectral creature known to the ancient Greeks 
by the name of 'AX</)fcT«», — a bugbear with which nurses 
frightened naughty children. He remarks that this name is 
supposed to be akin to that of the German Elbe, and the 
English Elves, and he refers to the kindred word aX(f>6<;, which 
means a skin disease, apparently a form of leprosy. ^ 

From this it would seem that the Slavonic conception 
differs little from the modern Greek, and that both are possibly 
connected with a classical goddess, who, in her turn, may be 
regarded as a sort of cousin or aunt to our own Elves. This 
theory elucidates to a certain extent the family connexions of 
the terrible female, but it does not carry us very far towards 
ascertaining her more remote genealogy. 

The Plague (HavovfcXa) is also pictured by popular imagina- 
tion as a gaunt and grim old hag, with deep-sunk eyes, hair 

^ Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 401-2. 
« 16. p. 403. 
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dishevelled, and hollow cheeks. The name iravovKXa is applied 
as a term of abuse to females whose appearance corresponds 
with that picture. It is also used as a synonym for everything 
that is filthy and foul : 

*A7r' offi> KOVKKa,^ 
'Atto fieaa iravovKka 

** Outward fair as a doll, 
Within foul as the plague," 

a proverb conveying the same idea as the Biblical phrase 
" whited sepulchres." 



Charms. 

Protection against evil is sought in many other ways, 
the commonest being the use of phylacteries or charms. At 
Melenik I was favoured by a gentleman of that town with a 
view of a charm of this nature, drawn up by a priest of the 
eighteenth century for the use of the present owner's great 
grandfather. The document was dated 1774 and consisted of 
long strips of paper rolled in a piece of linen and originally 
sewed up in a leather bag, which again was kept in a small 
silver case. The exorcism begins with a long list of gentlemen 
saints and martyrs called upon to protect " the servant of God 
Ducas." Then follows an invocation of the "All-Blessed, 
All-Holy Lady Mother of God'' to help "the s. of G. D." 
Aifber this comes another long list of lady saints and martyrs ; 
of prophets and of all the heavenly hosts of angels and 
archangels: dominions, cherubim, and seraphim. These powers 
are adjured to ward oflF many and manifold diseases, diflScult to 
identify. After a doxology : " Glory be to the Father and to 
the Son and to the Holy Ghost," comes a vigorous and 
exhaustive anathema against the enemies of "the servant of 
God Ducas": 

1 This is one of the very few words of Slavonic origin in modern Greek. In 
Bnssian kukla (dim. kukolka) designates any sort of puppet, or other figure 
representing either man or beast. By the modem Greeks it is chiefly applied 
to a feminine doU. 
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"As the leaders [or messengers, lit. spokesmen] of the 
demons were bound and bridled, even so may be bound the 
enemies of the s. of G. D. : their tongues, their lips, and their 
hearts; their nerves, and their joints, and their eyes to the end 
of his life. And, if any of them should assault the s. of G. D., 
bind ye their feet, that they may not be able to run ; bind ye 
their hands, that they may not be able to handle musket or 
sword, or to hurl a spear upon the s. of G. D. May the bullet, 
which they may shoot at the s. of G. D., be turned by the herb^ 
into cotton-wool, and may the Archangel Michael push it aside 
to a distance of three fathoms from the s. of G. D., and may 
the s. of G. D. escape scatheless, and may the enemies of the 
s. of G. D. be bound. As were bound the mouths of the lions 
before the holy martyrs, even so may their mouths be bound 
before the s. of G. D. May the fire of their muskets become 
ether, and their swords cotton-wool. Save, O Lord, the s. of 
G. D. and chase away the Eastern and Northern and Western 
and Southern demons, that they may hold aloof from the 
s. of G. D., and in the name of the Great God Sabaoth 
I exorcise the seventy-two diseases* from which man suffers. 
Flee from the s. of G. D. : whether you come down from the 
sky, or from a star, or from the sun, or from the moon, or from 
darkness, or from a cold wind, or from water, or from lightning, 
or from an earthquake, or from a wound, or from murder, or 
from valley, or from plain, or from river, or from field ; either 
in garden, or orchard, or park, or in the crossing of two or 
three roads, or in the way-in or the way-out of a bath, oven, 
consecrated ground ; either at a gate or a wicket, in attic or 
cellar, threshing-floor, etc."' [The strain continues in picturesque 
confusion.] 

Next comes an adjuration of more subtle complaints. 
"From poison or envy, or jealousy, or from evil shameless 

^ This aUusion is as obscure as the holy father's grammar and spelling. 
Perhaps a miraculons herb acoompanied the exorcism originally. 

^ With the seventy-two diseases mentioned here cp. the seventy-two veins of 
the head referred to in a charm against sunstroke from the isle of Cos in 
W. H. D. Rouse, * Folk-lore from the Southern Sporades,' Folk-Lore^ June 
1S99, p. 166. 

' Cp. a charm against erysipelas ib. p. 168. 
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eyes, or from sorcery, or any other exalted calamity, or from 
Spirit of the Air, or Nereid, or one of those that flit through 
the air in darkness and have come to injure the s. of G. D. 
Lord preserve him ! O Lord guard him from rein-disease, 
hand-disease, etc., etc., etc. I exorcise you all; for it is not 
just that you should attack the s. of G. D." [The writer 
concludes with a conscientious, though somewhat tedious 
enumeration of all the parts of Mr Ducas's face, head, 
limbs, etc.]' 

This extraordinary document — in tone and style so like 
parts of the Litany — affords a good illustration of the com- 
promise by which Christianity has adopted pagan beliefs too 
firmly-rooted to be swept away. The names of heathen gods, 
which must have figured in ancient charms of this kind, were 
superseded by those of saints and mp^rtyrs, of prophets and 
angels, and a Hebrew pantheon was established in the place 
of the Hellenic. The same process occurred in most countries 
where Christianity supplanted an older cult, as for example in 
Russia.' Although Pan has been chased off the highways of 
modern Europe, he is not dead, as has been prematurely reported. 
He has only retired to a quiet country life.' 

The Prophet Elijah (Ilpoi^V 'HXta? or "At 'HXta?) who 
among the Slavs has inherited the attributes of the Thunder- 
God Perun* — their representative of the Teutonic Thor — in the 
modem Greek Pantheon seems to fill the throne vacated by 
the ancient "HXto?, the Sun, or of Apollo the God of Light. 
The highest summits of mountains are generally dedicated 
to him and are often chosen for his shrines. He is also, like 
Apollo of old, regarded as a Healer — a capacity recognized by 
the Church in whose Hagiology he is described as empowered 
to "drive away diseases and to purify lepers, wherefore he 

^ For extracts from the origiDal see Appendix V. 

2 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People ^ p. 363. 

' Mr Tylor, a propos of tree-worship in India observes: "The new 
philosophic religion (viz. Buddhism) seems to have amalgamated, as new 
religions ever do, with older native thoughts and rites.'' Primitive Cvltwre, 
vol. n. p. 218. We shaU find further instances of this amalgamation in the 
case of the wood and water nymphs of the Macedonians. 

< Balston, Riusian Folk-Tales, pp. 337 foU. 
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showers remedies upon those who honour him." (Nocrow 
d7rohid)K€t teal XeTrpoi)? Kadapi^eiy Sio koI Tot9 rtftAaiv avrov 
^pv€L IdfjuiTa.) The similarity between the names 'HXta? and 
"HX^o? seems to have helped, if not originated, this identification 
of characters. 

Lunatics and all persons possessed (SaLfiovia-fiivoc) are 
recommended to the mercy of St Anthony, whose celebrated 
exploits in the field of vision and demoniacal temptation 
render him an appropriate and duly qualified patron of patients 
similarly afflicted.* 

Cripples and the blind have a ready succourer in St All- 
Merciful ("At IIavT€\€7]fjLova<;\ hence the popular saying: "Be 
they lame, be they blind, they all flock to St All-Merciful." 
(KovTcroi a-rpa^ol '9 rov'^Ai HavreXeTj/iova.) 

St Modestos, in accordance with the humility implied by 
his name, is content with a provincial practice as cattle-doctor, 
and he is deeply revered by shepherds and farmers. 

St Nicholas is held in even higher esteem by sea-farers. 
There is no vessel, great or small, upon Greek waters, which 
has not the saint*s icoti in its stern, with an ever-burning lamp 
in front of it, or a small silver-plated picture of the saint 
attached to its mast. In time of storm and stress it is the 
name of St Nicholas that instinctively rises to the lips of the 
Greek mariner, and to him candles are promised, and vows 
registered. He is to the modern sailor all that Poseidon was 
to his ancestors.^ The fires of St Elmo which the ancients 
ascribed to the Twins (At6aKovpoi, Oemini)^ the tutelar deities 
of sailors, are by the modern Greek mariners called Te\cSi/ta 
or * Devils ' and treated as such : the sailors look upon them as 
presages of disaster and try to frighten them away by dint of 
exorcisms and loud noises — an instance of beneficent pagan 
deities degraded to the rank of malignant demons, a process 
of which we shall see several other illustrations in the sequel. 

* This, it will be sbcknowledged, is a far more honourable rdle than the one 
assigned to the saint by the Roman Church, where St Anthony is the patron 
and protector of nothing more exalted than pigs. 

^ For further details concerning this substitution of Christian saints for 
Pagan gods in the Greek Church see Sir Bennell Bodd, The Customs and Lore of 
Modem Greece y pp. 140 foil. 

. A. F. 16 
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Nymphs, 

The Ayeriko is only one variety of a group of supernatural 
beings included in the generic name of 'Efwrt/ca. Under this 
comprehensive head are classed many species of spirits, not 
always easy to differentiate. By far the most eminent of them 
are the feminine deities known as Neraides (NepdiSe^) to 
the Southern Macedonians as well as to the rest of the Greeks, 
and as Samovilas to the inhabitants of the northern districts, 
such as Melenik — a name curiously compounded of two Slavonic 
words Samodiva and Vila. In default of a more accurate 
equivalent, we may call them Fairies, though, as will soon 
appear, they differ in many important points from the beings 
so designated in Northern Europe. These nymphs of modern 
Greek mythology are very closely related to the Naiads, 
Hamadryads, and Oreads of classical antiquity on one hand, 
and to the Rusalkas of the Russians, the Vilas of the Servians, 
and the Samodivas of the Bulgarians on the other. They are 
represented as tall and slim, clad in white, with flowing golden 
hair, and divinely beautiful, so much so that the highest 
compliment which can be paid to a Greek maiden is to compare 
her in loveliness to a Neraida — a form of adulation not neglected 
by the Greek lover.^ In the same way " lovely as a Vila " is a 
common expression among the Servians.* In malice the Greek 
Neraides equal their Servian sisters. In an amatory distich 
the outraged swain can find no stronger language, in which to 
denounce his sweetheart's cruelty, than by addressing her as 
"a Neraida's offspring."^ 

The beauty of these southern fairies is fatal to the beholder, 
and many are the stories told of people who, by exposing them- 
selves to its fascination, were bereft of speech, or otherwise 
suffered. The dumbness of an old man near Nigrita was put 
down to an early encounter of this kind. He was returning 
home one night across the fields, when he perceived, under a 

^ See Passow, Disticha Amatoria, No. 692. 
2 Ralston, Songs of the Eussian People^ p. 147. 
* PasBow, ubi supra, No. 653. 
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tree by the path-side, a young woman adorned with pieces of 
gold {(^Xovpta), such as are usually worn by peasant maids on 
festive occasions. She looked " like a bride " {ahv pv<f)r}) and 
was exceedingly fair. But no sooner did the peasant accost 
her than he lost his power of speech ; " his tongue was tied " 
{Bidfce rf yX&a-ard t\ and remained so ever after. You should 
on no account speak to a Neraida ; if you do, " she takes away 
your voice " (ae iraipvei rrj <^(ovrj), A similar opinion was once 
held in England regarding the Fairies ; " he that speaks to 
them, shall die," says Falstaff.^ 

Unlike the fairies of the North, these beings are all of one 
sex, and they form no community, but generally lead an isolated 
existence, dwelling chiefly in trees and fountains. The traveller 
in Macedonia often sees newly-built fountains decorated with 
cotton or wool threads of many colours. These threads are 
torn by wayfarers from their dress on seeing the fountain for 
the first time. They alight, and, after having slaked their 
thirst in the waters of the fountain, leave these offerings as 
tokens of gratitude to the presiding nymph. In like manner 
the peasants of Little Russia propitiate the Rusalkas by hanging 
on the boughs of oaks and other trees rags and skeins of thread* ; 
the negro tribes of West Africa adorn similarly the trees by the 
road-side, and even in distant Japan we find parallels to this all 
but universal custom. The peasants of that country are in the 
habit of decking out the sacred tree of the village with a fringe 
formed of a straw-rope and pendants of straw and paper.^ 

All springs and wells, all forests and trees, are haunted by 
these wood and water nymphs to-day, as they were in the days 
of yore. Christianity has degraded, but has proved unable to 
suppress their cult. In some cases the water-nymphs have not 
been banished, but only converted to Christianity. The Church 
has sanctioned the popular faith by substituting Christian saints 
in lieu of the old pagan deities. Many springs in Macedonia 
are known and venerated as ' sacred waters ' {dytda-fiara) 

* Shakespeare, Merry Wives of Windsor^ Act v. So. 6. 
^ Kalston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 141. 

' H. Munro Chadwick, The Oak and the Thunder-God^ Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan. 9, 1900. 

16—2 
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dedicated to St Friday (^Arfvh Tlapaa-Kevfj) and St Solomon^ 
among feminine saints, or to St Paul and St Elias among their 
male colleagues. The water of such springs is regarded as 
efficacious against diseases, especially eye-complaints. They 
are generally enclosed within a stone parapet, and sometimes 
roofed in, as a protection from accidental pollution. Even 
so stood enclosed the "fair-flowing fountain built by mans 
hand, whence the citizens of Ithaca drew water," and close 
to it "an altar erected in honour of the Nymphs, upon 
which the wayfarers offered sacrifice."^ Like the Homeric 
" fountain of the Nymphs," many a modern ' holy spring ' is 
overshadowed by " water-bred poplars," or broad-leaved fig-trees, 
and weeping willows. 

With regard to the Neraides as tree-spirits, the precise 
relation of the nymph to the tree is not easy to define. 
It is not clear whether the Macedonian folk look upon these 
spirits as dwelling in the trunks of the trees, animating them, 
as a man's soul animates his body, or whether they regard the 
trees as simply affording shelter to them." The latter view 
seems to be the one most commonly held. Be that as it may, 
trees are most sincerely believed to be the haunts of nymphs, 
and this belief leads the peasant to many curious acts of 
omission and commission. Labourers working out in the fields 
are careful not to lie down in the shade of a tree. They 
especially eschew the plane, the poplar, and the fig-tree ; for 
these are the favourite abodes of fairies. It is beneath the 
foliage of these trees that they love to repose at midday, and 
ill fares the mortal who dares disturb them. It is related 
that many, who, neglecting this rule, sought a refuge from the 
scorching rays of the midday sun under such a tree, had reason 
to rue their temerity. The fairy is apt to resent the liberty by 
inflicting a stroke upon the offender. This penalty is known 

1 Horn. Od. XVII. 206-211. 

3 The same ambiguity attends the worship of tree-spirits in aU lands. 
According to one theory the spirit is viewed by the believer *'as incorporate in 
the tree." ''But, according to another and probably later opinion, the tree 
is not the body, but merely the abode of the tree-spirit." J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bought vol. i. p. ISO. 
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as ogratisma. The person who has incurred the displeasure 
of the supernatural tenant, or guardian spirit, of the tree can 
only atone for his trespass by a special ceremony. This consists 
in sprinkling honey round the trunk of the tree and in de- 
positing at its root a number of small sweet cakes prepared for 
the purpose. It is believed that the nymph on partaking of 
this expiatory sacrifice will be appeased and restore the patient 
to health. 

In close analogy to this superstition stands the belief of the 
ancients, according to which Pan rested from his labours at 
noon-tide : " 'Tis not meet, O shepherd, for us, 'tis not meet to 
play the pipe at midday. We fear Pan ; for in very truth at 
that hour he rests his weaiy limbs from the fatigue of the 
chase, and he is harsh and cruel : fierce wrath ever sits upon 
his nose ! "' Similarly the Lusatians at the present day hold 
that the Pripolnica — a species of the Rusalka — appears in the 
fields exactly at noon, holding a sickle in her hand.* 

It is a well-established fact that huts and houses and all 
more or less elaborate dwellings are the result of a relatively 
modern invention, and that our remote forefathers were content 
to live and die beneath the roofs afforded by the foliage of the 
trees. An extremely interesting, albeit unconscious, remi- 
niscence of this primordial state of the human race is embedded 
in a Macedonian superstition. As the trees so the projecting 
eaves of the houses (acrrpt^^ta??) — which correspond to the 
outspreading boughs — are believed by the Macedonians to be 
haunted by Nymphs. For this reason it is not lawful to 
commit a nuisance under them. Thus the Nymphs are made 
to fulfil the duties of policemen, and they do it most effectively. 
He who transgresses the regulations of these invisible powers 
is sure to pay for his disobedience with a broken limb or some 
other equally unpleasant experience (da ov^pariarj). 

The prevailing ideas as to the looks, habits, and character 
of the Macedonian Neraides are well illustrated by a widely- 
known legend which I heard at Melenik. 

1 Theoor. Id. i. 16 foil. 

^ Balston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 147. 
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The Shepherd and the Nymphs, 

There was once a shepherd who one moonlit summer night 
tended his flock in a meadow. Suddenly he was startled by the 
sound of many musical iDstruments, such as drums and pipes, 
in the distance. The sounds drew nearer and nearer, and at last 
there appeared before him a long chain of maids dressed in long 
white robes and dancing to the tune. The leader of the dance 
(TrpcoToavpTo^;) was a youth carrjdng in one hand the wooden 
wine-flagon (plotska or tchotra) used by the peasants. He 
halted in front of the shepherd and held the flagon out to him. 
The shepherd accepted the oflFer, but before proceeding to raise 
the flagon to his lips, he, according to the custom of the 
country, made the sign of the cross. When lo and behold! 
both dancers and leader vanished, the music ceased, and the 
shepherd was left alone, holding in his hand in lieu of the 
flagon a human skull ! His piety saved him from any con- 
sequences more serious than a wholesome fright. 

One is strongly tempted to see in this legend a lingering 
memory of the Muses and their chorus-leader Apollo. 

A story of a similar type was told me on another occasion 
at Cavalla by a native of Chios. There is in that island a bridge 
called the Maid's Bridge (ri}? fc6p7j<; to y€(f>vpi) and popularly 
believed to be haunted by a Water-Spirit. Early one morning 
a man was crossing the bridge on his way from the village of 
Daphnona to the capital city {xo>pa)y when he met a tall young 
woman dressed in white. She took him by the hand and made 
him dance with her. He was foolish enough to speak and was 
immediately struck dumb. He recovered, however, some days 
after, thanks to the prayers and exorcisms of a priest. 

One more feature these nymphs have in common with our 
Fairies, and that is their propensity to carry off new-born 
children. On this practice, and the means used to avert the 
danger, I have dwelt at some length in a former chapter.^ 
Here I will try to make the conception of the Nymph a little 
more vivid by relating another story from Melenik. 

* V. supra, p. 125. 
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The Prince and the Nymph. 

There was once a young prince who had a mother, and who 
without her knowledge maintained relations with the sylvan 
nymphs (Yougovitsas) who dwelt in the palace-garden. He 
was wedded to the fairest of them. Neither she nor any of 
her companions would permit the prince to hold oral com- 
munication with any of his friends, or even with his own 
mother, nor would they allow him to admit a mortal into the 
garden. His mother, not knowing the cause of his strange 
behaviour, was deeply distressed, and had recourse to a friend 
of hers who had three daughters exquisitely beautiful. She 
took the eldest of them home to the palace to wait on the 
prince, in the hope that he might be induced by the damsers 
charms to break his silence. But all her efforts were in vain. 
He remained dumb. The princess mother then brought to the 
palace the second daughter ; but she was equally unsuccessful. 
At last the youngest of the three maidens begged to take her 
sister's place. Her request was granted, and she began to wait 
on the prince. She made his bed, assisted him at his ablutions, 
laid the table for him, but she never addressed a word to him. 
Instead, she carried about with her a kitten, and addressed 
her remarks to it. The prince's mother, who listened at the 
keyhole, imagined that the maid had succeeded in overcoming 
the youth's taciturnity and carried on a conversation with him, 
and she was therefore overjoyed and happy. One day she begged 
the maid to ask permission from the prince for herself and her 
to take a walk in the garden. The maid on hearing this 
was plunged into grief, for she never hoped to loosen the 
prince's tongue. She went in and out of the room in very 
low spirits. The prince, who had already been fascinated by 
the maid's charms, on seeing her so sad began to speak to his 
candlestick — for, as has been said before, he was forbidden to 
address a human being. He spoke and said : " My dear candle- 
stick, wherefore art thou so sad ? " 

The maid readily seized the opportunity, and answered: 
" My dear candlestick, I am so sad because thy mother wants 
permission for herself and me to take a walk in the garden." 
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The prince replied : 

" My dear candlestick, you have my permission to go and 
walk in the garden to-morrow morning ; but you must quit the 
grounds before the sun rises." 

On the morrow, long before dawn, the princess mother, 
accompanied by the maid and several female servants, entered 
the garden and walked about admiring its many beauties, for 
the Nymphs tended it. When the sun was on the point of 
rising, they hastened to depart; but ere they could reach 
the gates the sun burst upon them. As they were drawing 
near the gates, they perceived a child's cot hanging from a 
tree, and in the cot there reposed a beautiful baby. Then 
the maid took ofiF the red gauze kerchief, which she wore 
folded across her bosom, and covered the baby's face with it, 
in order to protect it from the rays of the sun. Soon after 
this they quitted the garden. 

The prince later in the day came to the garden; for he 
was compelled to spend most of his time with his nymph-wife 
and her friends. The latter was so deeply moved by the maid's 
kindness to her baby, that she gave the prince leave to break 
his silence and marry the fair maid, and all at once both she and 
her nymph-companions vanished from the garden, caiTying off 
the baby with them. The prince, elated with joy, returned to 
the palace, embraced his mother with tears in his eyes, and 
explained the cause of his long silence. He solemnized his 
wedding with the poor maid, and they lived happy ever 
after. 

In this story another trait common to the Gaelic sithche or 
Fairy is brought out, namely the anxiety of the nymphs to form 
connexions with mortals who are held in love's sweet bondage 
sorely against their will.^ ' These misalliances were familiar to 
the nymphs of old, but they never prospered. The reader will 
remember the romantic attachment of Kalypso, the fairy-queen 
of Ogygeia, to the elderly homesick hero, who scorned her love 
and all her promises of perennial youth and immortality, longing 

^ Cp. J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland^ 
p. 41. 
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for nothing but his middle-aged spouse and the rugged shores 
of his native isle.^ 

From the above sketch it will be seen that the Macedonian 
njnnphs, though they bear a certain degree of resemblance to 
the Celtic Fairies, and to the Slavonic Rusalkas, Vilas and 
Samodivas, are really identical with the southern Neraides, 
who, notwithstanding a general likeness to the beings just 
mentioned, have an individuality of their own and are fully 
entitled to be regarded as direct descendants of the classical 
Nymphs.' It was not, of course, to be expected that the 
ancient idea should have remained unaltered, and we ac- 
cordingly find that it has undergone such modifications as 
lapse of time and intercourse with other nations were bound 
to bring about. The principal point of diflference between the 
old and the new nymph is one of character. The modem 
Neraida is as a general rule represented as a malicious fiend 
to be propitiated or conciliated, and failing that, to be exorcised 
as an unclean spirit. This degeneration is most probably due 
to the influence of Christianity. The Nymphs have shared the 
fate of their betters, the greater gods and goddesses of antiquity. 
Their honours, when they could not possibly or conveniently be 
abolished, were transferred to saints, and the poor Nymphs, 
like all dethroned deities, have had to sink to the level of 
demons: discredit a god and exorcise him. 



Wood-Spirits and Water-Spirits, 

In addition to the Neraides, the Macedonians recognize the 
existence of various other supernatural beings known as "Spirits 
of the Elements " (XroLxeLa). The word, in the sense of the 
four primary elements — ^namely, fife, water, air and earth — 
dates from the time of Plato.' The Neo-Platonists subse- 

1 Horn. Od. I. 13 foil. ; v. 13 foil. 

* See Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey y vol. ii. p. 314; Bernhard 
Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen und das hellenische Alterthum, passim ; 
Balston, Songs of the Rtissian People , preface to 2nd ed. 1872. 

' ffroixeia roO Tarrot, 'elements of the universe,* Plat. Tim, 48 b. These 
are the ^ jl^ftara or * roots ' of Empedocles. 
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quently applied it to the spirits which were supposed to 
animate the four elements. At a still later date, the name 
came to mean spirits or demons generally. Nowadays it is 
applied both to demons and to human souls or ghosts, in fact 
to spiritual beings of all denominations. The confusion is 
evidently due to the universal animistic doctrine, according to 
which " Souls of dead men are conisidered as actually forming 
one of the most important classes of demons or deities."^ We 
shall first treat of the ^roix^ih as demons, and afterwards as 
ghosts, although it is not always easy to draw the line between 
the two classes. 

These demons reside in woods, hills, dales, rivers and 
fountains. There is hardly a nook or corner of Macedonia 
so insignificant as not to boast one or more of these spirits, 
who make their presence felt and feared in various more or 
less ingenious ways. Thus Mount Ecato, near the village of 
Sochos in the Chalcidic Peninsula, reechoes both by night and 
by day with shrill laughter, loud wailing, and other weird 
sounds, which proceed not from mortal lungs. The best thing 
for the traveller to do in the circumstances is to make the 
sign of the cross, muttering : " Holy Cross assist me ! " {^ravpk 
^oifda fxe!) and to hurry on his way. 

Noises of this description are by the Russians attributed to 
the wood-demons. The same demons are also held responsible 
for whirlwinds. In Macedonia, whirlwinds and other injurious 
phenomena of a kindred nature are certainly set down to 
supernatural agency; but whether to wood-demons as among 
the Slavs, to Djins as among the Mohammedans, or to the 
Neraides as among the southern Greeks, it is hard to deter- 
mine. In any case, they do not attempt to drive the evil being 
away by violent means, but are content to exorcise it. In 
the district of Liakkovikia, the whirlwind is called avefw- 
arTrXdSa,^ and during one the people are accustomed to 

1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. n. p. 111. 

^ This term seems to be a compound of ApcfioSf wind, and either <nn\as, or 
(nrXTidos (=<rTo5ds, ashes, or rather dust, as in Hdt. iv. 172: rrjs x^-l^^ 
ffwodov * dust from the ground '). It is now the fashion among a certain school 
of philologists to ridicule the search for antique terms in Modem Greek. This 
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murmur the following curious incantation : " Alexander the 
Great liveth, aye he doth live and reign" {Zfj, {§ xal 
^aaiXevei 6 Meya^; ^ Wi^ai/Bpo^y — ^a formula analogous to 
the one formerly uttered by old women at Athens for a similar 
purpose : " Milk and honey in your path." ^ 

The inhabitants of Vassilika, a village in the valley of the 
river anciently called Anthemus, have some strange experiences 
to relate concerning a phenomenon locally known as the 
" Passage " (to Trepaa-fm), It is a rush of wind which suddenly 
rising, as it seems, from the Well of Murat (rov Movpan] to 
iTffyaBc) at one end of the village, sweeps furiously through the 
village and then as suddenly sinks into the Tomb of Ali (tou 
'A\^ TO /jLvrjfiopi) on the edge of a watercourse at the other end. 
As it speeds on, it fills the countryside with horrible noises 
which sometimes are like the bellowing of cattle, sometimes 
like the bleating of goats or the grunting of pigs, and often 
like the shrieks and wails of human beings. It blasts every- 
thing, it blows upon. Whoever happens to be saluted by its 
blighting breath is instantly struck dumb. Some of the 
peasants boast of having followed these mysterious sounds, and 
affirm that they cease on the spot indicated above. Two 
reasons can be assigned for the alleged sudden ceasing of the 

tendency is a natural reaction against the opposite extreme, which was in vogue 
some thirty or forty years ago. Still, no one who has explored the by-ways of 
the Greek world can fail to notice extremely old words and phrases turning up 
at unexpected corners. For the following example I am indebted to M. P. N. 
Papageorgiou. He one day met at Salonica a peasant woman from Eoliakia, a 
small hamlet close to the estuary of the Yardar. She had brought her boy to 
town to consult a doctor. The lad had broken his head by falling *s rd dt;(raXa, 
as she expressed it. The word being new to that scholar (as, I venture to think, 
it will be to most Greek scholars), he asked her what she meant by it, and she 
explained '^vd, /ret tov Ko\v/xTodae (Tcae fiiff* 't r^s T^rpcui,** ** Don't you see, as 
he was swimming he fell in among the stones. '' This explanation made it quite 
clear that the word was a survival of an extremely ancient term, which, in 
common with many others, did not happen to find its way into Hellenic 
literature. According to my authority it can be nothing but a compound of 
dva- (mis-) and aXs (the sea) meaning the dangerous or rocky parts of the sea. 

^ A. A. Tovfflovy *'H Kara to UdYfO'iop X(i)pa,* p. 79. On the lingering 
memories of Alexander and Philip of Macedon, v. infra ch. xv. 

^ Boss, Inselreisen^ ni. p. 1S2, in Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of 
Turkey, vol. n. p. 310. 
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noise at that place. If the " Passage " is to be regarded as 
the work or the vehicle of demons, it is bound to stop on the 
bank of the stream as no demon can cross " running water." 
It should be noticed, however, that the gust is said to rise from, 
and to sink into, places connected with the memory of a Turk; 
and, knowing as we do what is the Christian belief concerning 
the ultimate fate of a Turkish soul, we may reasonably surmise 
that the " Passage " is due to the joint efforts of the two dead 
Turkish worthies Murat and Ali. That it is the work of evil 
spirits none can be such a sceptic as to dispute. The fact rests 
on the unimpeachable authority of an old woman of the village 
who assured the writer in the most confident and confidential 
manner imaginable that her own father, " peace to his soul !" 
(^€09 ax^P^^^ '^^^\ oiice as the wind was rushing through the 
village actually saw amid the clouds of dust a child carrying a 
pitcher on either shoulder — a feat of which no ordinary child is 
capable. He pursued the apparition (<f>avraa'fia) down to the 
river-side and there lost sight of it — it vanished as a^ thing 
of air. 

These manifestations correspond very closely to the gambols 
of the Lyeshy, or wood demon, of Slavonic mythology. He is 
said to be very fond of diverting himself after a similar fashion 
in the woods. " At such times he makes all manner of noises, 
clapping his hands, shrieking with laughter, imitating the 

neighing of horses, the lowing of cows, the barking of dogs 

sometimes by night a forest-keeper would hear the wailing of a 
child, or groans apparently proceeding from some one in the 
agonies of death."* 

It would not be diflScult to fill a volume with stories 
illustrating the various forms under which these wicked spirits 
appear to the eyes of men. A caravan, it is said, was one night 
going to Yenidj^, a town to the west of Salonica. On the way 
they were joined by a little dapple dog (cr/cv\d/ct irapSaXo), 
which, coming no one knew whence, kept worrying the mules. 
One of the muleteers mustered suflScient courage to dismount 
and try to catch it; but he failed ignominiously. This hap- 
pened several times, and every time, as soon as the man 
* Balaton, Songs of the Russian People, p. 157. 
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stretched out his hand, the dog melted into air (yivovrav 
dipa^). It did not cease to annoy the party until they reached 
the "banks of the Vardar and then it vanished. 

A peasant at Galatista, in the Chalcidic Peninsula, was 
known as Crook-neck (arpafioarvixv^) ^^^ was said to owe his 
deformity to a similar accident. One evening, as he was 
walking home from the fields, he perceived what he took to be 
a harmless, though erring, goat, browzing in a meadow. He 
approached it and was lifting the animal on his shoulder, with 
the laudable intention of taking it as a present to his wife, when 
the goat melted into space, leaving its captor a lasting souvenir 
of the adventure. 

Another peasant told me the following experience. He 
one day alighted with his comrades under a fig-tree which 
stood close to a "Holy Spring" dedicated to St Friday. All 
of a sudden a ball of cotton-wool sprang fi-om the ground 
and rolled down the slope. They pursued it until it stopped 
and shot up into a white column. There it stood for a while 
and then disappeared. 

All these tales embody ideas familiar to the student of 
comparative folk-lore. For instance, the inability of some 
of the apparitions described above to cross a " running stream " 
is a well-known feature of the evil spirits and spectres of the 
Highlands of Scotland,^ and it forms the basis of Burns's Tain 
0' Shanter: 

Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the key-stane of the brig ; 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare na cross. 

A similar superstition is alluded to by Scott in the well- 
known lines : 

He 2 led the boy o'er bank and fell. 
Until they came to a woodland brook; 

The running stream dissolved the spell, 
And his own elvish shape he took. 

^ J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotlandy 
p. 60. 

* 'Viz. the goblin page, The Lay of the Last Minstrel^ o. iii. 13. 
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The Karens of Birma, so little like the Scotch Highlanders 
or the Macedonians in other respects, entertain the same 
common notion and exemplify it by stretching threads across 
forest brooks for the ghosts to pass along/ 

Again, the shapes which the Macedonian phantasms oc- 
casionally assume remind one of the transformation of Celtic 
fairies into deer, of witches into hares, cats, and the like, of the 
devil into a he-goat, of the Glaistig of Ardnadrochit, which 
appeared in the guise of a dog," or of the Slav Marui, who 
sometimes turn themselves into horses or tufts of hair.' 

The mysterious apparition of a ball of cotton wool may also 
be compared with the practice of Russian witches to change 
into balls of thread and other objects connected, according to 
mythologists, with clouds.* 

There are many songs illustrating the belief in Water-spirits 
haunting rivers and wells (arotx^io rou irorafiov and (ttocxcco 
Tov 7r7)yahiov). The following is oue of them. 

To ^TOi')(€L(Ofievo TlrjydSc,^ 

(From Zichna.) 

Ta rea-arepay rd irevrCy rd ivvedBeptfyay 
Ta Be/coxTO) ^^aB€p<f>ia rd \iy6fiocpa, 
Ta 7]pd€ ix/qvvfjM diro rov l3a<Tc\rjd 
Na irdv vd TroXcfiijaovv /cdrov '9 rrj ^pay/cid' 
"Me rrjv ev/CT] (rov, fidva fi\ vd irrjyaLvovfie" 
"Na TTar' ivped ^BepifyaKca koX vdpOrjT o;^Tft>. 
'O VidwYi^ vd firjv €pdrf 6 fiiKporepo^J* 
Xdv Kcvrjaav zeal irdve '9 rov fjiaKpy/cafiirOy 
Xapdvra fiepac^ fcdvovv 8tj^a)9 to yjrco/Jiiy 
Ki) «Wat9 crapdvra irivre BL^j^^ to vepOy 

1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 442. 

* J. G. Campbell, ubi supra, p. 176. 

8 Balston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 133. * lb. p. 405. 

8 For a much shorter version of the same incident (17 lines = one half of the 
present text) see Passow, No. 623 'H /xdyurtra. I picked up another version 
at Nigrita; but it is inferior to the above both in length (26 lines) and in 
workmanship. At Cavalla I obtained a version of T6 (rroix^ib rod TorafAoO, 
different from the one embodied in Songs of Modern Greece, p. 178. 
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Kai ^pia-Kovp fitd ^pva-iraa, aroixcttyTrijyaSo, 
TpidvT ofyyvcah to ^ado<;, ttXclto^ ecKoac. 

"'A<rT^T€, dhep<f>diaay vd Xaxvi^a-ov/ie, 
Se iroLov dd irea 6 Xayyo^; /cecvo^ vd efnrri" 
'2 Tov Vtdpvrj '7r€<f>T 6 Xa'x^ub^ \ top fiiKporepo. 
Tov eSeaap top Tidppr) tcai top diroXvovp* 

"T/)a/8^T€, dS€p<f>dKca, pd /x€ ^ydXcTe, 
Eoa) pepo bep ey^ , fiop e;^€t a-TOVx^eiwfJba, 

"Tpa^ovfM€y rtdpp\ Tpa^oviM fid Se Tapd^€<raL' 

" Me TvXi^€ TO (f>€iS\ TO a-Toix^io /JL€ KpaTel, 
Tid /SaXre KaX top fiavpo vd <ra9 ^orjOrj,** 
Xdp UKOvae ktj 6 /Mivpo^ 'X^bXifieTpiae, 
'2 Ta yovaTa (Tr}K(i)0*K€ ycd vd top ^ydXy, 
Sap /3yd^7) T apfxard tov, XdfiTTOvv Ta ^ovvd, 
^yd^€c KoX TO airadi tov, Xd/jLir ^ OdXaaaay 
Top /3ydXav€ top Tluvp fia^v fie to aToc)(€t6, 
Xfj/caxrap Ta 'x^aPT^dpca vd to Koyjrovve, 
M' dpTl<; (TTOL'X^eio pd Koyfrovp, K6<f>T0VP to o-koivl, 
Kal irdr) 6 Tcdpprj^ fiea /ie to <7T0A%€fc0 fia^v' 

''"AcTe, dhep(f>La, acrTe pd TrrjyaipeTe, 
Mrjp irrJTe Trj fiaPOvXd ft 7r<3)9 aTToOapa, 
Na TTjp elirrfTy dZepf^ia, irSi^ iravTpevTrjKa, 
Tij irXaKa Trfjpa iredepd, ttj fiavprj yrj<; yuval/ca, 
K17 avTa Ta Xeiapo'XppTapa oXa yvpac/caS€p<f>ca** 

The Haunted Well. 

Four and five, nine brothers, 

Eighteen cousins, lads of little luck: 

A message came to them from the King, bidding them 

To go forth and fight in the far-off land of the Franks : 

"Thy blessing, mother, that we may go forth!" 

" May ye go forth nine brothers and come back eight ; 

May John the youngest never retm-n ! " 

They set forth, and as they crossed the vast plain. 

They lived forty days without bread, 

Forty-five more without water, 

And then they found a dear little fount ; but 'twas a spirit-haunted well : 

'Twas thirty fathoms in depth ; in breadth twenty. 

"Halt, dear brothers, and let us cast lots. 
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He on whom the lot will fall, let him go in." 

The lot &ll8 on John, the youngest. 

They bind John and let him down : 

"Draw, dear brothers, draw me out, 

Here there is no water; but only a Spirit." 

"We are drawing, John, we are drawing; but thou stirrest not." 

" The serpent has wound itself round my body, the Spirit is holding me. 

Come, set the Black One also to help you." 

When the Black One heard, he neighed loud. 

He reared on his haunches to draw him out. 

When he drew out his arms, the mountains gleamed. 

He draws out his sword also, and the sea gleamed. 

They drew out John together with the Spirit, 

They lifted their knives to cut it asunder, 

But instead of cutting the Spirit they cut the rope, 

And John falls in together with the Spirit : 

"Leave me, brothers, leave me and go home. 

Do not tell my dear mother that I am dead. 

Tell her, brothers, that I am married, 

That I have taken the tombstone for a mother-in-law, 

BlfiU)k Earth for a wife. 
And the fine grass-blades all for brothers and sisters-in-law." ^ 

In the ballad of The Haunted Well, as the reader may have 
noticed, there occurs a curious, though by no means uncommon, 
blending of ideas. The Spirit or Demon of the Well is con- 
founded with the Water-Serpent. This confusion between the 
spiritual water-demon and the material water-monster pervades 
the folk-lore of many nations : " it runs into the midst of 
European mythology in such conceptions as that of the water- 
kelpie and the sea-serpent.'*'* We shall meet with still more 
flagrant instances of it in dealing with the mythical being 
Drakos. 

But ere we cross the fine line which divides the regions of 
living belief from those of idle mythological fiction, we must 

^ The sentiment contained in the last four lines is a commonplace of modem 
Greek folklore. The last two lines especially are repeated verbatim in many 
a ballad : cp. Passow, No. 381 last two lines ; No. 380 last line ; &o. It will be 
observed that the concluding two lines in the original of the above piece are in 
the fifteen-syllable ballad-metre, whereas the rest of the poem is in a twelve- 
syllable metre. 

2 Tylor, Primitive Culture^ vol. ii. p. 210. 
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mention a monster which, like the Water-Spirit, is actually 
supposed to haunt wells, rivers, and fountains. This is the 
Black Giant ('A/oaTriy?), a crafty demon of Oriental origin who 
lures the guileless to destruction by various stratagems, as, for 
example, by assuming the form of a fair maid. He is a being 
most sincerely dreaded by the peasantry, and, though not half 
so popular as the Water-Spirit, he is to be met with here and 
there. At Dervinato, a village in the island of Chios, there is 
a spring, or, to use the common Greek expression, a "water- 
mother" {fiava Tov vepov, 'fountain-head'), called Plaghia. 
This spring is reputed to be the haunt of a Black Giant, and 
the natives have many adventures of the usual type to relate. 
The XroLx^to and the 'Apdirr)*; may be described as Kindred 
Spirits in every sense of the term. 

House-Spirits. 

Besides the spirit denizens of woods and waters, the 
Macedonian peasant owns his belief in a class of spirits which 
make themselves at home in the ordinary human habitations. 
He has no special name for them, but calls them l^Toixeui, and 
the house "haunted" by them aroix^KOfiivo airiTi. These 
domestic demons may be divided into two categories. First, 
there are the malignant spirits, which occasionally disturb 
the slumbers of the household by making terrible noises, by 
throwing bricks and stones down the chimney, by sitting on 
the sleepers* chests in the form of a hideous nightmare or 
' shadow ' (l(r/cio^ or tafcitofia),^ and by teasing and worrying the 
inmates of the house at unreasonable hours. These seem to be 
the disembodied souls of people who have met with a violent 
death, or whose mortal remains have been buried secretly, 

^ The Macedonian women are in the habit of saying to their children : " Do 
not mock at your shadow, or it wiU come and sit upon you *' {M.iiv wep'yeXis rbv 
tffKi6 ffov yiarl $d <r€ irKa.Kdxrji), M. X. *l(awvov, 'Gep/uits,* p. 84. From this it 
appears that the shadow is by the Macedonians, as by so many other races, 
identified with the soul (see J. G. Erazer, The Golden Bough, vol. i. pp. 2S5 foU.), 
and as **the soul of a sleeper is supposed to wander away from his body" 
(id. pp. 255 foU.), if you anger it, it may return and punish you in the form of a 
nightmare (trKoKtixro in its technical sense). 

A. F. 17 
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without the usual funeral rites. Such persons become ghosts 
{<noi,x^i(ivovv). They roam restlessly about and visit their 
old haunts, inspired with an intense longing for revenge. This 
idea, so strongly held by the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
survived through the middle ages into modern Europe; but 
at the present day it finds its most emphatic expression in 
the practices of savage races, such as the natives of Australia, 
North and South America, North and South Asia, etc.* The 
belief fully accounts for the extreme horror with which the 
modem Greeks contemplate the possibility of a body being 
denied Christian burial. It is partly this fear that makes exile 
so abhorrent to the Greek, and the danger of dying in a remote 
country or being shipwrecked at sea, far from those whose duty 
it is to accord to the remains the funeral rites, is frequently 
dwelt upon in the "Songs of Farewell'* (TpayovSia t^9 

The malevolent spirits belonging to this category can only 
be expelled by a religious ceremony. The papas, or parish 
priest, is summoned. He reads a special service over a bowl 
of water in which, thus sanctified (dytaa-fio^;), he dips a cross 
and a bunch of basil, and with this brush besprinkles the 
dwelling, charging the while all evil and unclean spirits to 
depart. But it sometimes happens that the demons defy 
prayers, and, in spite of holy water and exorcisms, persist in 
vexing the inhabitants. In that case the house is deserted 
and henceforth shunned as 'haunted.* 

Far different in disposition and behaviour are the spirits 
known and cherished as * masters of the house * {poixoKvprfBef; 
rov aiTLTiov). They are supposed to be the ghost-souls of 
ancestors still lingering in their old home and watching over 
the welfare of their posterity, according to a universal doctrine 
which " is indeed rooted in the lowest levels of savage culture, 
extends through barbaric life almost without a break, and 
survives largely and deeply in the midst of civilization."^ 
These benignant beings manifest their presence at night by 

^ Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. n. pp. 27 foil. 
8 Tylor, ih. pp. 24 folL 
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treading softly on the floor, which creaks under their ghostly 
footsteps. 

The Macedonian spirits of the latter class are in all pro- 
bability the degraded descendants of the Manes and Lares 
of classical antiquity, and the kindly feelings with which they 
are regarded may be the attenuated relics of ancient ancestor- 
worship. To these remnants of classical cult was perhaps at 
a later period superadded a coating of Slavonic colour. 

In both the foregoing classes of spirits the English reader 
will recognize close relatives of the familiar ghosts, which haunt 
many an English house and form the subject of many a con- 
versation, and of an occasional angry controversy between 
believers and sceptics. The Teutonic Brownie and the Celtic 
Glaistig are also branches of the same genealogical tree — 
a tree whose boughs may justly be said to overshadow the 
universe. But a closer relationship can perhaps be established 
with the Domovoys of the Russian peasant which, like their 
Macedonian cousins, are of two kinds: benevolent or male- 
volent, according as they belong to his own family or to that 
of his neighbour.^ 

^ Balston, Songs of the Russian People^ pp. 129 foil. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MACEDONIAN MYTHOLOGY. 

The Drakos. 

It is extremely diflScult — much more so than folklorists 
sometimes imagine — ^in investigating the folklore of a country 
to fix with absolute certainty where real superstition ends 
and pure mythology begins. The peasant story-teller, though 
conscious of the fact that he is narrating a myth, is all the 
time more than half inclined to believe that the world which 
he describes is not an improbable world, that in the mysterious 
" times of old all things were possible " ('9 tov iraXyov K-gpo oka 
yevovprav). This was the expression with which one of that 
class once silenced my prosaic attempts at criticism. He went 
even farther, and, having once confessed his own belief in the 
historic truth of mythological creations, launched forth into 
a tirade against some " learned men and schoolmasters *' (ypa/i- 
fiarvafievoL KaX Saa/cdXot) of his acquaintance, who were so 
stupid as to deny that there ever were such beings as the 
Lamia and the Drakos. His words, which I quote from notes 
taken down at the time, will perhaps be of interest to the 
student of peasant psychology : 

"Why," he exclaimed in accents of triumph, "I myself 
remember seeing, as a child, monstrous horned snakes swarming 
on yonder plain {irepa '9 rbv tcafnro). Where are they now ? 
There also used to be lions and bears; but they have dis- 
appeared before modem guns. The same thing must surely 
have happened to the Lamias and the Drakoi." 

Both these monsters may be said to dwell in the debatable 
borderland between the two worlds : Faith and avowed Fiction. 



JV 
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The Drakos {ApdKO<; or ApuKovra^) can be described as 
a cousin-german to the Black Giant already disposed of. Like 
. him he haunts the wells (hence called Apa/covipia), and works 
mischief on the people by withholding the water. This habit 
of the monster is alluded to in the following lines, which form 
the beginning of a song heard at Nigrita : 

Karo) '9 TOP "At @6S(opo, fcdroD '9 top "Ai* VeoipyT] 
UavTjyvpiTat yevovrav, fieyaXo iravrjyvpi. 
To TravTjyvpt^ Wav fiiKpo k t) irXdarj Wav fMeydXrj. 
Kparei 6 Apaxo^ to V€p6, Bcyp^a to iravi^yvpi^ 
Aiyjra /cat fick dp^ovriaa-a irovrav diro^apvpLevq, 

Yonder at St Theodore's, yonder at St George's 

A fair was held, a great fair. 

The space was narrow and the crowd was large. 

The Drakos held back the water and the people were athirst, 

Athirst was also a lady who was heavy with child. 

A similar circumstance forms the groundwork of a little tale 
from Southern Greece : 

The Drakos and the Bride? 

Once upon a time there was held a wedding. The groom's 
party started from bis house on their way to the bride's, who 
lived in a neighbouring village. They got there safely; but 
on their way back, when they reached the middle of the road, 
lo and behold! there sprang before the procession a Drakos. 
He was a lame one, 'tis true, but still he was terrible. He 
held them for half an hour in a ravine with the intention of 
hurting them, who knows ? perhaps even of eating them. The 
people were all paralyzed with fear. The bride alone retained 
her presence of mind. She bethought herself of a means of 
escape, and stepping forth stood in front of the monster 
and said: 

Bride: I am Lightning's child, Thunder's grandchild. 

I am the Hurler of Thunderbolts, she who flashes and booms. 

^ It will be noticed that the word is used in three senses : fair, the j^Ume 
where the fair is held, and the people at the fair. 

3 * IjieoeXK-nviKiL nafHifii!f0ia,* Athens, I. Nicoludes, 1899, Part I. p. 63. 
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Onoe when I flashed I burnt up forty Dragons, 

One was left, a lame one : can that be your lordship 1 

Dragon: I am ha 

Bride: Stand aside, friends, that I may flash and bum him up. 

Dragon {frightened): Come, pass on ; come, go your way ; good luck to 
your wedding.^ 

So thanks to the bride's cleverness they all escaped. 

In another popular legend, a bridegi'oom had bound himself 
by a solemn vow to go to a Dragon and submit to be treated 
as breakfast. I translate the version of the story current at 
Liakkovikia.' 

B, Wherefore art thou sad, Yanni, and rejoicest not? 

Perchance thou art displeased with me, my person or my portion? 
O. I am pleased with thee, my Fair One, both with thy person and 
with thy portion ; 

But the Dragon has asked me to go to breakfast. 
B, Whithersoever thou goest, my Yanni, thither shall I come with thee. 
O, Where I am going, my Fair One, no maid can go. 
B. Whithersoever thou goest, my Yanni, thither shall I come with thee, 

I will cook for thee thy dinner, I will spread for thee thy mattress. 
O. Where I am going, my Fair One, no maid can go. 

There is nor cooking nor eating ; nor mattress-spreading nor sleeping 
there. 

So the two set forth to go, like a pair of pretty doves. 

And they found the Dragon leaning against the fountain. 

When the Dragon espied them, he said in high glee : 
D. Double has come my breakfast, double has come my dinner ! 

When Yanni heard this, he said to his Fair One; 

***Ey(i5/«u Tf diffTpainls iratdlf rrjs ^povrapai iyydpi, 
*'Ey(afuu iffrpawdfioXos *t 6xrTpa,<pmo Kal fnrovfiirvl^ia. 
Mid ipopa aojf iarpayf/a capoPTa ^pdK* ov\' r's ixa^a' 
"Ei'af KovTffbs dir6fi€ve' fiirds k* etir* ij d^ei^retd <rov;** 

ApOKOS 

"Hapafiepar, avfiwedepoly v* dLffrpayj/ia va rw Kayj/ia** 

ApOLKOS 

(In his fear he apparently forgets the fifteen-syllable metre, and answers lamely) 
""AiVre, w€pdffT€f iXvre 'f rb ica\6, KoKoppl^iK if x«/« <rdf." 
^ A. A. Tovfflov, 'Ta Tpayoiidia rifs Uarpldos fiov* No. 130, *0 ApaKom-as, 
Cp. Passow, Nos 509, 510, which refer to the same subject, treated in a different 
manner. 
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(?. Did I not tell thee, my Fair One, that thou shouldst not come 

with me? 
B, Go on, mj Yanni, go on ; go on and fear not. 

Nine Dragons have I eaten up, and this one will be the tenth. 

When the Dragon heard this, he was mortally afraid : 
D. Pray, friend Yanni, whose daughter is she? 

The Fair One answered and to the Dragon said : 
B, I am Lightning's daughter, Thunder's grand-daughter, 

If I like, I may flash and thunder and overwhelm thee on the spot. 

She flashed and thundered and overwhelmed the Dragon on the spot. 

In these legends the Drakos figures as a large uncouth 
monster akin to the Troll of Norse, the Ogre of southern, and 
the Giant of our own folk-tales. His simplicity of mind is 
equal to his might, and he is easily outwitted. Indeed, the 
Drakos compares most unfavourably with the Devil of the 
Bible and the Koran. He has none of the subtlety of the 
Tempter of Hebrew and Christian tradition, or of the Moham- 
medan Afrit, who is considered the embodiment of cleverness, 
so much so that to call one afrit is the highest compliment 
a Mohammedan can pay to one's intelligence. 

His similarity to the Teutonic Giant is accentuated by the 
fact that the Drakos, like his northern counterpart, is also 
regarded as the performer of feats beyond ordinary human 
strength. As in Ireland, for example, we hear of a Giant's 
Causeway, so in Macedonia we come across a " Drakos's Weight " 
(toO Apdfcov TO ipafii) — a big stone to the south of Nigrita; 
a "Drakos's Shovelful" (17 ^Kvapia rod Apdxov) — a mound 
of earth near the other monument ; a " Drakos's Tomb " (rov 
Apd/cov TO fivrjfiopc) — a rock in the same neighbourhood, in 
which peasant imagination detects a resemblance to a high- 
capped dervish, resting against the slope of the hill; and a 
"Drakos's Quoits" {Apafcotrerpac^y — ^two solitary rocks standing 

^ Cp. "In the island of Carystos, in the Aegean, the prostrate Hellenic 
colnmns in the neighboarhood of the city are said to have been flung down 
from above by the Drakes. 

In Tenos, a smooth rock, which descends precipitously into the sea, is called 
the Dragoness's Washing-board, from its resemblance to the places where Greek 
women wash their clothes." — Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey^ 
vol. n. p. 294. 
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in the plain of Serres, not &r from the village of liakkovikia. 
Concerning these rocks is told the following tale : 



The Princess and the Two Dragons} 

There was once in the country a king who had an only 
daughter. She was a lovely, beautiful maiden, and her name 
was Photeink Two princes in the neighbourhood were 
enamoured of her. They both were marvellously tall and 
strong, and men called them Dragons. The king feared 
them greatly. One day they both came to Princess Photeine's 
father and asked for his daughter's hand. ^ The king, on 
hearing the object of their visit, was seized with alarm 
and knew not what to do. For he feared lest, by pre- 
ferring one of them, he should incur the wrath of the 
other. He suddenly bethought himself of this plan. He 
proposed to his daughter's suitors to throw the quoit, sajdng 
that the one who beat the other should become Photein^'s 
husband. They agreed with pleasure, and they each took 
up a rock of an equal size and flung it with all their 
might from the same spot. But neither of them won; for 
the rocks both fell in the same place. Photeine's father then 
bade them build each a castle of the same size, saying that 
the one who finished his fii-st, should take his daughter 
for wife. Again the lovesick Giants began and ended their 
task at exactly the same time. They then decided to engage 
in single combat. They fought with so great a fury that they 
both fell. When the Princess Photeinfe heard that these brave 
suitors had fallen victims to their love for her, she grieved 
profoundly and resolved to live and die a maiden. She retired 
to a lonely part of her father's dominions, and there spent the 
remainder of her life in saintly seclusion. 

The Drakos when conceived of as a giant sometimes has 
a spouse {^paKaiva or ^paKovrvaaa), quite as big, strong, and 
stupid as himself The family is occasionally increased by a 
number of daughters who are remarkable for size, strength 

1 A. A. Vowrlovy *'H Kara rb nd77cuoi' X(ipa,* pp. 27 foil. 
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and parti ality for human fles h, and who inherit their parents' 
abundant lack of wit. 

But the Drakos is very frequently identified with the 
serpent {SpaKcov, 'dragon'), out of whom he was possibly 
evolved in the course of time. The Scythic Ndgas are similarly 
confounded with serpents/ while in Bussian folklore the Snake 
" sometimes retains throughout the story an exclusively reptilian 
character ; sometimes he is of a mixed nature, partly serpent 
and partly man.'" In Albanian mythology also the Negro, who 
corresponds to the Greek Black Giant and, like the latter, owes 
his origin to the Arabian Nights, absorbs and is in his turn 
absorbed by the serpent, while in Wallachian folk-tales the 
serpent element has superseded entirely the giant attributes, 
and the Wallachian dragon, like the Russian Zmyei,' appears 
in all the monstrous glory of wings and claws, breathing fire 
and threatening ruin to all whom it may concern. 

Mythologists agree in regarding the Drakos as a member 
of a large family of children of death, darkness, and natural 
forces hostile to man. The Drakos is said to embody the idea 
of a thunderstorm,* and from that point of view he may be 
considered as the modern represent ative of the ancient Python 
^lain_ by Apollo, even as the thunder-cloud is dispelled and 
destroyed by the rays of the Sun. On the other hand, two of 
the legends given above rather suggest that the Drakos is a 
personification of the drought and therefore dreads the Bride, 
who wields the powers of thunder and lightning. But where 
all is so dark it would be rash to be dogmatic. 

The Lamia, 

The Lamia (Adfiia) is connected with the Drakos -by 
affinity of disposition and very often by the bonds ofmatrimony. 
She shares to the full his^annibal propensities and his infantile 
simplicity of mind. Her voracity has given rise to the proverb 

1 VHieeler, History of Indian vol. i. p. 147. 

* Balaton, Russian Folk-Tales, p. 65. 

< Balaton, Songs of the Russian People, p. 173. 

* For an exhauative diaquiaition on the Modem Greek Drakoa aee Tozer, 
Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, vol. u. pp. 294 foU. 
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"to eat like a Lamia" (rptoyei adv Adfiia). In spite of this 
unladylike trait, she is of noble descent and can point with 
pride to the pages of classical literature in proof of her pedigree, 
though, it must be added, the circumstances in which she 
figures therein are not such as a noble lady would be anxious 
to recall.^ 

In Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon Lamia is defined as 
" a fabulous monster said to feed on man's flesh." This is true, 
but does not contain the whole truth. Lamia was not always 
a monster. She was once a fair maiden, so fair that Zeus 
himself succumbed to her charms. The result of this admira- 
tion was a number of beautiful children, which, however, Hera, 
the jealous spouse of the " Father of gods and men," snatched 
from their mother's arms. The latter went to hide her grief 
and despair amongst the rocks of the sea, and it was there that 
her beauty decayed, and she became a cruel, hideous monster, 
the terror of children and the laughing-stock of the Athenian 
play-goer. Another ancient tradition describes her as a beau- 
tiful sorceress who upon occasion assumed the form of a snake. 

In the modern conception of the Lamia we recognize these 
ancient traits, and more especially the first. The sudden death 
of a child is sometimes attributed to her cruelty. But on the 
other hand she, like her modem husband, the Drakos, is often 
represented as withholding the water from a district, until a 
human victim is offered to her. In the tale given below she is 
pictured as " a great marvellous monster with crooked claws and 
a pair of wings, each of which reached down to yonder plain " — 
apparently a winged serpent of the mythical dragon species, 
although she is also given four legs and three heads." 

For this tale I am indebted to Kyr Khaidhevtos (lit. 
Mr Worth-to-be-petted) of Vassilika. Kyr Khaidhevtos is a 

^ For instance, the scandalous story of ws rj Aafd* d\oO<r' lir^pSero (Ar. 
Vesp, 1177) seems to have been notorious at Athens in the year 422 b.c. , and 
one can imagine the peals of laughter which must have greeted the comedian's 
allusion to it on the stage. 

^ Of the StHgla, an evil monster akin to the Lamia and equally popular in 
Southern Greek mythology, I found no vestiges in Macedonia, except the name, 
which is very common but only as a term of abuse, applied to wicked hags, 
pretty nearly in the same way as our witch. 
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character worth-to-be-studied as a t3rpe of a large class of 
Macedonian peasants, who to a plentiful share of native shrewd- 
ness add an equal portion of faith, if we accept the Sunday 
schoolgirl's definition of faith as a capacity for believing 
"what you know is not true/' 

Kyr Khaidhevtos enjoys the reputation of an ardent lover 
and eloquent retailer of folk- tales. Nor does Fame flatter him, 
as will presently appear. In my search after folklore I could not, 
therefore, do better than apply to Kyr Khaidhevtos for a few 
scraps from his rich store. He readily promised me that favour 
and, unlike some other local folklorists, did not forget to fulfil 
his promise. He called upon me one evening after the day's 
work was done, and regaled my ears till long after " the Moon 
and the Pleiades had sunk to rest." 

Kyr Khaidhevtos is a great actor, as well as a great nar- 
rator. His hands, his head, his face were all in perpetual motion, 
and they kept pace with the narrative so well that even one 
deaf could have followed the drift of the story. His eyes now 
glittered in wrath, now vanished behind the swelling curves 
of his rosy cheeks, according as he was engaged in a fierce 
or funny episode. For instance, in order to express the 
hurly-burly of battle and the tug of war, he would hook his 
two forefingers together and, with eyes flashing and bristling 
moustache, tug ferociously at them. To describe the majestic 
flight of an eagle, he spread his arms and swayed them slowly 
upwards, accompanying the action with a solemn look at the 
beams of the ceiling. If he wanted to give an idea of a hero's 
physique, he would square his own broad shouldera and swell 
his chest. The rapid movement of a man running away from 
danger was indicated with a quick opening and closing of 
the fingers of the right hand. The roar of rushing water was 
likewise made real by a deep rumbling noise which issued 
from Kyr Khaidhevtos's inner self. 

It was easy to see that he had worked himself into sincere 
self-delusion — the privilege of genius and the secret of success. 
Though he occasionally helped himself to a pinch of snuff, he 
did not allow this indulgence to interfere with the performance. 
Like a true artist he knew the value of a spell and was anxious 
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not to break it by interrupting the narrative, except now and 
again to moisten his lips with a drop of arrack and water. 
Let us now listen to the raconteur himself. 



The Story of the Prince and the Eagle} 

" Here begins the tale. Good evening to you. 

Once upon a time there was a king who had three sons. 
The youngest was the bravest and handsomest of the lot. 
A time came when the king was taken dangerously ill. He 
was at the point of death, and the doctors said that, in order 
to recover, he should eat the fat of a male hare. He called to 
himself the princes and said to them : 

" My children, I am dangerously ill, and the doctors have said 
that, in order to recover, I must eat the fat of a male hare. So 
I beg of you to go out to hunt and to bring me a male hare." 

"Very well, father," said the boys and, having taken their 
bows and clubs, they set out on their way to the far-ofif forests, 
in order to find hares. 

The two elder sons did not succeed in killing one, but the 
youngest killed three. Unfortunately, none of them were male. 
His brothers began to be envious of him, because he had proved 
abler than they. Next day they went out once more to hunt, 
and again the same thing happened. The two elder ones failed 
to do anything, while the youngest killed two hares, and one of 
these two hares was a male. Their envy grew thereat, and they 
said one to the other : 

" Let us kill him and then say to our father that robbers 
came and slew him." 

Close by there was a well, a very ancient well with marble 
slabs round about, and the water issued forth from within 
and flowed over the marble slabs. When the younger brother 
joined them, they said to him: 

" May we not drink some of the water of this well, especially 
as we are so thirsty?" 

" Right," answered he, " let us drink." 

^ For the original Greek see Appendix n. 
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"We must, however, drink in due order," said the eldest, 
"First one, then the other, and next after him the third." 

So first drank the eldest, next the second, and last of all the 
youngest. He put his club and his bow under his arm and laid 
himself down upon his face, in order to drink of the water 
which flowed over the marble-slabs. Then one of them seized 
him by one foot, and the other by the other, and they flung him 
into the well. So the prince fell in, and his brothers fled and 
returned to the palace. When they got home, they took the 
hare to their father and said: 

"Father, behold, we have succeeded at last in finding a 
male hare ; but we have lost our brother " — and they pretended 
to be overwhelmed with sorrow. 

" What ! what did you say ? how has that happened ? " asks 
the king, rushing out of bed ; for he loved his youngest son 
more dearly than the others. 

" What can we say, father ? " answered they. " As we were 
hunting, suddenly a band of robbers came, and they meant to 
destroy us all : we two managed to escape ; but our poor 
brother perished."^ 

Then great wailing arose in the palace. The king and the 
queen put on black, and wept bitterly. 

Now let us leave those wailing, and let us go to the 
prince. The well into which they threw him was exceedingly 
deep. He fell for three years before he touched bottom. After 
three years he set foot on the ground and came out at the 
other end. He opens his eyes and sees that he is in another 
world: it was the Nether World. Far, far away he espies a 
light. He walks on and on and at last arrives at a cottage. 
Within there was an old woman kneading dough in a small 
trough, in order to make a cake. The prince noticed that the 
old woman had no water, but only wept and kneaded the flour 
with her tears, and she also spat. And as she wept and spat 
and kneaded the dough, she sang a sorrowful dirge. 

The prince wondered greatly at seeing her spitting and 
weeping, and took pity on her. 

1 This part of the narrative recalls, and perhaps is an echo of, the history 
of Joseph. Gen. xxxvii. 
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" Good evening, grandmother," says he*. 

" Good be to my child," says she, and she looked at him in 
amazement ; for he was a big, brave-looking youth and carried 
the club in one hand and his bow on his shoulder. " Whence 
comest thou my son ? Thou art not one of these parts. Art 
thou perchance come from the Upper World ? " 

" Yes, I come from the Upper World ; but how did you find 
that out, grandmother ? " 

" Oh, we have no such men like thee here. It is easy to 
see that thou art from above. And how didst thou get down 
here?" 

Then the prince told her everything : how his brothers had 
thrown him into the well and all the rest. 

"But wilt thou not tell me," he says to the old woman, 
" Wherefore dost thou not get some water wherewith to knead 
the bread, but thou kneadest it with tears and saliva, and 
wherefore dost thou weep and wail?" 

" Ah, my son, water we have none in these regions. There 
is a well ; but it is guarded by a Lamia, a monster with four 
legs and three heads,^ and it demands every month a maiden to 
devour, in order to let the water issue forth. This month the 
lot fell upon my only daughter Maruda, and she is now bound 
with chains to a plane-tree. To-morrow the monster will come 
out and eat her. Therefore do I weep and wail." 

When the Prince heard these words, he said : 

" I will kill this monster and rescue both thy daughter and 
the whole country." Only give me a morsel of this cake, when 
it is baked." 

^ This description sounds like a reminiscence of Cerberus, the three-headed 
dog which guarded the gates of the nether world of the ancients. It is not 
impossible that the raconteur^s mind had come under classical influence ; for 
he told me that one of the despised tribe of schoolmasters obliged him with 
occasional readings from Greek History, which an artist like Kyr Khaidhevtos 
would find no difiGicultj in assimilating and turning to good account. 

2 The incident of a monster withholding the water, until a maiden is given 
to him, and the hero killing the monster and rescuing the maiden, is a common- 
place in the folklore of many nations. 

[Cp. Le petit Rouget sorcier^ a Modern Greek tale in a French translation 
first published by J. A. Buchon, in his La Grece Continentale et la M(yr€e, 
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" Ah, ray son, how canst thou kill the monster, since even 
the king of this city and his army have been fighting it so 
many years and have not prevailed?" 

" I will kill it," answers the Prince. 

" Go thou not, or it will devour thee also." 

"I fear it not. Either shall I destroy this monster, or I 
will die." 

As they were talking, he suddenly heard a cry : Kra, kra. 
He turned his head round and saw a great bird standing in 
a corner of the cottage. It was an eagle golden like an angel. 
He asks: 

"What is this bird?" 

" This bird my husband on dying left to me. It is now a 
hundred years since then. I have reared it, till it grew and 
became as thou seest it." 

" And that she-buffalo, what is she ? " 

"That buffalo also my husband left me, a hundred years 
ago, and I reared her," says the old woman. 

So she gave him a morsel of the cake to eat, after having 
baked it, and the Prince set forth, with his club and bow, to go 
where Maruda stood bound, waiting for the monster to come 
out and devour her. 

When he got there and saw her, he said : 

" Wherefore art thou here ? " 

"It is my destiny. The lot has fallen on me and I am 

Paris, 1843, and reproduced by E. Legrand in his Recueil de Contes Populaires 
€rrec8, Paris 1881. Also Hahn, Griechische und Albanesische Marchen^ No. 98.] 

It recalls vividly the legends of Perseus and Andromeda and of Herakles and 
Hesione, which are by modem mythologists interpreted as " a description of the 
Sun slaying the Darkness. ** Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 339. 

The appreciation of water in the Near East, and the common occurrence 
of drought, may have given birth to the idea, apart from all mythological 
allegory. [Cp. Pindar's ApiaTov fxh Hdtop.] Most travellers from Col. Leake 
to Mr H. F. Tozer, and since, have noticed and commented upon the value set 
on water by the natives of these lands. They often describe one kind of it as 
"light" {i\a<pp6) and another as ** heavy" (/SapiJ) or "hard" {ffK\rip6) and, 
in a word, display all the delicacy of taste of trained connoisseurs. At one 
place my host, in pressing a huge quantity of food on me at dinner, assured me 
that I need not be afraid of over-eating myself, as their water was good enough 
to bring about the digestion even of stones (/cat ir^pais vwai raXi x^^^^^^-Y 
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waiting for the monster to come out and eat me, in order to let 
the water issue forth." 

Then the Prince drew his sword, cut the chains asunder, 
and said to her: 

"Fear not, I will rescue thee." 

She, seeing a youth fair like a star, as he was, took pity on 
him and said: 

" Flee far from hence, or thou also wilt perish as so many 
others have perished. Look, yonder is the graveyard where lie 
buried all those who have died these many years past in trying 
to rescue the country." 

" Be thou easy in thy mind," says the Prince, and he turned 
and looked, and saw the whole plain covered with graves. But 
he was not daunted. And as they were talking, there came a 
fearful din like thunder, and the ground shook as though there 
were an earthquake. 

" The monster is coming out. Flee, flee, or it will eat thee 
also," Maruda cries. 

But the Prince seized her in his arms and carried her to 
a height some way oflF, and then came back to wrestle with the 
Lamia. And the Lamia was a great marvellous monster with 
crooked claws and a pair of wings, each of them reaching 
from here down to yonder plain. She issued from the well and 
clutched the earth with her claws, ready to pounce. And when 
she saw the Prince she said: 

" Ah, well did my old Lamia-mother tell me : * Many a man 
wilt thou eat, but one day there will come such a one, and of 
him thou must be afraid.'"^ 

Then the Prince rushed upon the Lamia, club in hand, and 
belaboured her, and he cut off with his sword first one head 

1 The Cyclops in Homer on a similar occasion bethinks himself, when too 
late, of an old prophecy : 

''Q ir6iro(, ^ /xdXa d^ /ite iraXal^ara 04(r<f>a0* Udfci, 
i<rK€ TLs ivd6.be fxdPTLs dviip ^iJs re fUyas re, 



6i jMOi i<lrq radc trdirra rekevn^effdai <5irf(r(r«, 

Odyss. IX. 507 foil. 
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and then another, till he slew her utterly, and there was not 
even a nostril left, as the saying goes.^ 

The people, great and small, every one of them, and the 
King with his Council of Twelve, were on the walls of the city 
watching the fight. And when the monster was slain, the 
water began to issue forth with a loud roar, and all cisterns and 
fountains were filled, and the cauldrons which the people held 
ready. 

Then the Prince took Maruda by the hand in order to lead 
her back to her mother, and she gave him her ring and said : 

"I am thine now." 

And when they came to the cottage, and the old woman saw 
them, she would not yet believe that the monster had really 
perished, but in the end she believed. Then says the Prince : 

" I have achieved this feat thanks to the morsel which thou 
gavest me ; the morsel which thou hadst kneaded with thy 
tears. It was that which gave me strength, and I overcame 
the monster. Now thou wilt give me thy daughter for wife, 
and I shall be for ever thy son." 

So they embraced each other, and Maruda gave him her 
ring, and he gave her his, and the betrothal was concluded. 

But the King and his council were displeased that a stranger 
should have succeeded in accomplishing so great a feat, while 
they had fought for so many years and failed. And they wished 
to destroy him. They came forth with bows and swords, a great 
army, and they marched towards the cottage in order to seize 
him. When the old woman heard of this, she said : 

" You two must now flee and escape. I am an old woman, 
leave me here, I do not care if I die." 

*' How shall we flee, my dear mother ? " answers the Prince. 
" Can I become an eagle and fly ? I am but a man. Let them 
come, and God's will be done." 

^ The combat between the hero and the monster, while the maiden for whom 
they are fighting is looking on from the summit of a height, presents exactly the 
same picture as that drawn by Sophocles in the description of the fight between 
Herakles and the Biver-god Achelous, the prize being Deianeira ' * the soft and 
beauteous nymph" who all the while "sat on a conspicuous mound awaiting 
him who was to be her spouse.'* Track, 517 foil. 

A. P. 18 
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Then the old woman said: 

** This eagle which my husband left me, and which I have 
nourished for so many years, 'tis he who will carry you out." 

They asked the eagle and said : 

" It is thy turn now to help us, who have nourished thee for 
so many years." 

"This is the very hour for which I have been waiting," 
answered the eagle. "You two mount on my ileck, and take 
with you many provisions. Take three hundred okes of meat 
and three hundred okes of water, and let us fly." 

" Where shall we find the meat, and where shall we find a 
bottle big enough to hold so much water ? " they asked. 

" Slay the she-buflFalo which also you have nourished for so 
many years. Flay her and on her flesh we shall feed, and of 
her skin make a bottle and fill it with water." 

They slew the she-buffalo and loaded the eagle with the 
meat on one side and the skin on the other, and the Prince 
with the maiden mounted on his neck, and the eagle spread 
his wings and by little and little soared up. 

** God be with you," cried the old woman, and fell down and 
died. 

The eagle soared and soared for twelve long years, and by 
little and little the provisions began to fail. 

"^ra, kral' cried the eagle. 

"What dost thou want?" 

"I am hungry." 

Then the Prince cut off the muscle from his left arm and 
put it into the eagle's beak. 

" Kra, kra,* cried the eagle again. 

"What dost thou want?" 

"I am thirsty." 

Then the Prince set his mouth close to the eagle's beak and 
gave him saliva to drink. 

So day by day they drew nearer to the Upper World. But 
once more the eagle grew hungry and the Prince cut off the 
muscle from his right arm and gave it to him to eat. Then he 
cut off the muscle from his left leg, and next from his right 
leg. And he watered him from his own mouth, till they 
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reached the Upper World, and saw the light of the sun, and 
they alighted on a mountain close to the city of his father. 

Then the eagle said : 

" I will remain on the top of this mountain. You go into 
the city, and if perchance you ever be in need, think of me. 
Take this feather, burn it, and I shall understand from the 
smell and come at once." And he pulled a golden little feather 
from his brow and handed it to them. 

When they reached the city, the Prince asked : 

•' Where is the road which leads td the palace ? " and the 
people showed it to him. 

Twenty-five or thirty years had gone by since he had left, 
and his father and mother had grown old, and he himself 
had grown taller and looked even more heroic than before. 
Yet his mother, as soon as she saw him, knew him at once. 
Eh, does a mother ever forget her child ? Let ever so many 
years go by, when she sees it, she will still know it, even as a 
ewe, when she has lost her young one, seeks for it here and 
there and everywhere, and finds it by the smell. 

Even so the Prince's mother, as soon as she saw him, rose 
from the throne on which she was sitting with the king, opened 
her arms and cried out ; 

" Our son ! our son whom we deemed lost. Dost thou not 
know him, husband?" 

The King on hearing this, rose too; but the others — the 
Council of Twelve^ — said to him : 

" Thou must first examine him, lest he be an impostor ; for 
we know that thy youngest son has been dead ever so many 
years." 

Then the King set about examining him, and the Prince 
related everything as it had happened; but they would not 
believe him. 

" How can that be ? " says the King. " These things thou 
speakest of: a Nether World and Lamias are things we have 
never heard of." 

^ The kings in modem Greek fairy-tales are generally constitutional 
monarchs, ruling in accordance with the advice of a Privy Council, or Cabinet, 
of Twelve. 

18—2 
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Then said the Queen: 

" My husband, thou axt not right This is our own child. 
I know him : my heart tells me that." 

Then the King ordered his secretaries to find in their books 
the time when the Prince disappeared, and other secretaries to 
write down everything as he narrated it now. Afterwards he 
turned to the Prince and said: 

" Well, suppose we credit what thou sayest about going 
down below, how hast thou come back ? " 

Then the Prince related how the eagle had brought them 
to the Upper World, and they wondered even more, and 
refused to believe him. 

"This thing must be attested by witnesses," said the 
King. "Where is this eagle? What has become of the 
bird?" 

" Look at my limbs which I have cut in order to feed him, 
if you will not believe otherwise," answers the Prince, and he 
showed his arms and his legs, from which he had cut off the 
flesh. But still they found it hard to believe. 

Then Maruda bethought herself of the feather, and said : 

" What hast thou done, my husband, with the feather which 
the eagle gave us? Now is the time to burn it, and h\e will 
come to bear witness for us." 

" Thou speakest well," says the Prince, " I had forgotten it," 
and he takes the feather from his pocket. And when the 
others saw it, they wondered, for they had never in their lives 
seen such a beautiful golden feather. 

Then the Prince put it close to the fire in the charcoal-pan, 
which stood in the middle of the room, and ignited it, and the 
palace was filled with a fine odour. 

It became known outside in the city that such a bird would 
come, and all the people went out to see it. As they were 
awaiting the eagle's coming, they suddenly saw a great cloud, 
and by little and little the eagle came down with a loud whirr 
and sat upon the terrace of the palace. 

Then said the Prince: 

" My King, let us all go up to the terrace, and the eagle 
will come there." 
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And they all went up to the terrace, and saw the eagle, and 
the eagle did homage to the King, and the King asked him : 

" Tell us, O eagle, how didst thou ascend from the Nether 
World?'' 

And the eagle spoke and related everything. And when he 
finished, he cried glu, glu and vomited forth one piece of flesh. 

" This is," he said, " from thy left arm, which thou cutst oflf 
in order to feed me," and he set it in its place, spat, and stuck 
it. Next he brought out another piece and stuck it to the 
right arm, and likewise to the legs. 

Then they all believed, and the king embraced his son and 
Maruda, and seated them near him, and said : 

" So thy brothers sought to destroy thee ? " and he ordered 
them to be seized and slain ; but the Prince fell to his feet and 
kissed the hem of his robe, and begged him to forgive them. 

" They sought to do me ill," he said, " but it has turned out 
well; for had they not flung me into the well, I should not 
have seen that world, nor should I have performed so many 
feats and deeds of valour, and become famous." 

After a deal of trouble he prevailed on the king to forgive 
them. Then they embraced all round, and lived happy ever 
after. May we be happier still! 

At that judgment I also was present, and it is there that 
I got the tale which I have told you this evening."^ 

The conclusion of the narrative was followed by a critical 
discussion. My informant's transcendent contempt for consis- 
tency led me to point out timidly that, if the hero had spent 
three years going down and twelve coming up, and there is 
no allowance made for residence in the Nether World, he 
could hardly be said to have been absent from his native land 
" twenty-five or thirty years." I thought this an unanswerable 
argument. But I was mistaken. It was beautiful to observe 

^ For a parallel to this story in a French translation, see G. Qeorgeakis and 
L^on Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de LeshoSt pp. 38 foil. Also, in a German translation, 
Hahn, Mdrchen, No. 70. The eagle incident also occurs in '* La Belle de la 
Terre,** an Albanian story in Auguste Dozon, Contea A IbanaUf No. 5 ; other 
references are given in Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, pp. 39 and 40, notes. I have 
never seen the story in a Greek text. 
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the tolerant smile with which Kyr Khaidhevtos waved aside 
my objections. " You have no imagination, sir, I can see that, 
and am sincerely sorry for you," that is what his eyes said. 
But what his courteous lips actually uttered was : " This is but 
a fairy-ta]e " {avro Vat irapafAvdi) — a stereotyped phrase from 
which he refused to depart And yet it was Kyr Khaidhevtos 
who later delivered the vigorous denunciation of " learned men 
and schoolmasters " recorded at the beginning of this chapter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ALEXANDER AND PHILIP IN FOLK-TRADITION. 

Everything that savours of antiquity is by the Macedonian 
peasant attributed to the two great kings of his country. His 
songs and traditions, of which he is vastly and justly proud, are 
often described as having come down " from the times of Philip 
and Alexander — and Herakles," a comprehensive period to 
which all remnants of the past are allotted with undiscrimi- 
nating impartiality. 

On the way from Drama to Ca valla, and a little back from 
the road, stand the massive relics of an ancient gate, facing the 
ruins of Philippi. This pile is known to the people by the 
name of "Alexander the Great's Palace" (to YlaXaTi tov 
MeydXov ^AXe^dvSpov), 

At Demir Hissar, or "The Iron Castle," on the Salonica- 
Serres railway line, there are some remnants of an old citadel, 
or fortress (/cda-rpo), overlooking the ravine between the flanks 
of which the town is wedged. These ruins are assigned to 
King Philip. A big stone jar discovered among them some 
time ago was promptly labelled " King Philip's money-jar, or 
treasury.** The same romantic tradition discerns in two smooth 
stones, lying on the rocky bank of the local river, the " Washing- 
boards" on which "The Princesses" (BaaiXoTrovXaif;) — the 
daughters of King Philip— used to bleach (KevfccUvow) their 
clothes in the manner of Macedonian women at the present day. 

The two solitary rocks in the plain of Serres, already noted 
as the "Dragon's Quoits," are by the inhabitants of Nigrita 
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called the "Quoits of Alexander the Great" {lierpai^ rov 
MeioKov *A\€^dvSpov), who is supposed to have thrown them ; 
for did he not live in the age when, according to a muleteer s 
phrase, "God was wont to vouchsafe heroic might to men" 
(a^ia>v€ T0U9 dvTp€ia>/jb€vov^) ? 

Again, near the village of Stavros, or "The Cross," close to 
the eastern coast of the Chalcidic Peninsula, and a little to the 
north of the site where Stageira, Aristotle's birthplace, is 
generally located,^ there rises a mountain, unnamed in maps, but 
known to the peasantry as "Alexander's Mount " (to Bowo tov 
^AXe^dvSpov, or, less correctly, t^9 ^AXe^dvSpa^) — a designation 
especially appropriate in a neighbourhood which is associated 
with the name of Alexander's famous tutor. 

To the south of Stavros lies the village of Lympsiasda, 
which the natives derive from the name of Alexander's mother 
(Olympias), according to Col. Leake ** not without probability." 
This traveller gives the name, less correctly, as LybjAdha and 
on the local etymology remarks that "the omission of the 
initial o, the third case, and the conversion of Av/JLindSa into 
Au/ATTrfltaSa, are all in the ordinary course of Romaic corrup- 
tion." 

In the same paragraph he records that "a situation a 
little below the serdi of the Ag& at Kastro, where some 
fragments of columns are still seen, is said to have been the 
site of Alexander's mint. Both Turks and Greeks, and even 
the poorest peasants, are full of the history of Alexander, 
though it is sometimes strangely disfigured, and not unfre- 
quently Alexander is confounded with Skanderbeg."^ 

The incantation in which the name of Alexander the Great 
is employed to drive away the demons of the whirlwind' is a 
further instance of the tenacity of tradition, and it also points 
to the curious halo which in the course of centuries of ignorance 

^ Col. Leake thinks that the village itself is on the site of the old Stageirus : 
'* These remains (viz. of ancient walls), the position, and the name Stavros, 
which, the accent in ^rdyeipoi being on the first syllable, is a natural con- 
traction of that name, seem decisive of Stavros being the site of Stageirus." 
Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 168. 

« 16. p. 166. » V. supra, p. 251. 
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has gathered round the great King's personality. In popular 
estimation Alexander fills a place analogous to that occupied by 
Solomon in the Arabian Nights and other oriental compositions. 
He is credited with a mysterious power over the spirits of evil, 
and his is a name to conjure with. 

Legendary History of Alexander the Or eat 

Alexander the Great has from the earliest times been the 
favourite hero of romance. Even in his life-time, so strong was 
the glamour of his wonderful personality and exploits, that no 
legend was deemed by his contemporaries too wild for credence. 
In Strabo*s words " all those who attended on Alexander pre- 
ferred the marvellous to the true/'* If such was the tendency 
among men who knew the hero in the flesh, we can easily 
imagine the attitude of people removed from him in time and 
space. Hence arose a cycle of narratives, at first nebulous 
enough, no doubt, but which were soon condensed into the fable 
known as the Alexander story. It has been surmised that this 
extraordinary production, which is redeemed from the charge of 
being a bad history by being a bad romance, originated in the 
Valley of the Nile immediately after the conqueror's death, and 
thence spread like an epidemic over Europe and Asia. How- 
ever that may be, the oldest version that has come down to us 
is in Greek and goes under the name of Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
who is supposed to have lived in the second century of our era.^ 
This Greek Life of Alexander (Bto9 ^AXe^dvSpov) has directly 
or indirectly been the prolific parent of a numerous progeny 
extending through many ages and languages. In the East we 
find the legend popular among the Syrians, the Armenians, the 
Copts, the Abyssinians, the Arabs, the Persians, the Turks, the 
Malays and the Siamese. Hebrew literature is also rich in 
stories concerning Alexander's career; but for these neither 
Pseudo-Callisthenes nor his conjectural Egyptian progenitor 

^ irAi^res fiiv yap ol vepl *A\i^ay8pov t6 Bavixaarov ian-l rdXi/^oDs direS^ovro 
tiAKkov. Qeogr, xv. 1. 28. 

^ Several of the extant Greek mss. have been collated and edited. See 
G. Mailer, Pseudo-Callisthenes (in Arriani Anabasis^ by F. Dubner), Paris, 1846 
H. Meusel, Pseudo-Gallistlwiiesy Leipzig, 1871. 
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can be held responsible. In the West the Historia de preliis 
and many other Latin works, both in prose and in verse, held 
the field for centuries until they passed into the vernacular of 
various countries and became known to French, Italians, 
Spaniards, Germans, Dutch, Scandinavians and Slavonians. In 
the hands of the Troubadours Alexander was metamorphosed 
into a mediaeval knight, and in this guise he crossed the 
channel and found a home as Kyng Alisaunder among our old 
English metrical romances.^ Needless to say, the Macedonian 
in these posthumous peregrinations was obliged to change not 
only his garb and speech but also his religion. In the East, as 
in the West, he frequently adopts the Christian creed and 
distinguishes himself by his piety and scriptural erudition. 
Some of these traits of character will appear in the History of 
the Great Alexander of Macedon: his life, wars, and death*, of 
which a resumi is given below. 

Whether this modem edition is the lineal descendant of 
a version from an old Greek text, or is derived from some 
mediaeval source. Eastern or Western, is a question to which I 
dare give no answer. Its vocabulary and style, though modern 
in the main, reveal numerous traces of a mediaeval origin. 
The story itself bears to that of Pseudo-Callisthenes the same 
degree of relationship which is found in most of the other 
romances. But this is not the place for a minute comparison 
and analysis. For our present purpose it is sufficient to state 
that the story, under the popular designation of " Chap-book of 
Alexander the Great" {^vKKaia rov yieyoKov ^Ake^dvBpov), 
has long been, and still is, a favourite reading among the lower 
classes all over the Greek world, and has helped more than 
anything else to keep the Conqueror's memory fresh and 

^ Among the works to be consulted by those interested in the development 
of the Alexander myth are E. A. Wallis Budge, The History of Alexander the 
Great (Syriao version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes ; text with English translation 
and notes), Cambridge, 1889; The Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great 
(Translation of the Ethiopio versions of Pseudo-Callisthenes and other writers), 
London, 1896; Giusto Grion, I Nohili Fatti di Alessandro Magna (Old Italian 
versions from the French), Bologna, 1872 ; etc. 

* ^'IffTopla rod "ileydXov ^AXe^dvSpov roO MaKeSdpos: B/os, JI6\€fioi Kal Odvarof 
a^oVf^ Athens, I. Nicolaides, 1898. 
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confused. Numbers of these pamphlets are yearly sold to the 
peasants of Macedonia by itinerant booksellers, and it was from 
one of these diflfusers of doubtful light that I obtained my 
copy for the modest sum of one piastre (equal to 2Jd sterling). 
After what has already been said about the other versions 
of the Alexander legend it would be superfluous to add that 
this also is a "History" beside which Milton's History of 
England reads like a sober record of facts. A flippant critic 
might describe it as a work conceived in dyspepsia and 
executed in delirium. 

In this mytho-historical composition, as in all the kindred 
productions mentioned above, the birth of Alexander is attributed 
to the miraculous intervention of the god Ammon, assisted by 
a somewhat questionable character, Nektenabos,* late king of 
Egypt, subsequently Court magician and astrologer in ordinary 
to Philip of Macedon. The child's entry into the world was 
heralded by much thunder and lightning and other indications of 
an abnormal origin. His education was entrusted to Aristotle and 
Nektenabos jointly. " The lad used to go to the former in the 
morning and to the latter in the afternoon": the one taught 
him his letters, the other initiated him into the mysteries of 
the stars. 

Alexander's boyhood was signalized by many deeds fore- 
shadowing his future pushfulness. One of these was the act 
by which he repaid Nektenabos for his tuition. Master and 
disciple were one evening standing on the top of a high tower 
gazing at the heavenly bodies. Alexander suddenly, and rather 
irrelevantly, remarked : 

" O thou who knowest so many things, dost thou know how 
thou wilt come by thy death ?" 

" I shall meet my death at the hands of my son," answered 
the astrologer. 

^ The name Nexrei^a/S^s of our text appears in the old mss. of the Pseado- 
Callisthenes as "NeKTca^efiibs or Neicrai^ajSi^s, and occasionally as 'SeKTeyapd)^ ; in 
the Syriac version as Naktib6s; in the Ethiopic as Bekt&nis etc. In the Italian 
versions it is Nattanabus, Natanabus, Nathabor, Natabor, Natanabor or Natanabo. 
All these and innumerable other forms are corruptions of the Egyptian Nekht- 
neb-f, or Kectanebns II, who was defeated by the Persians in about 358 b.c. 
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" How can a son slay his own father V said Alexander, and 
forthwith pushed his tutor over the parapet. Then, adding 
insult to injury, he cried after the fallen sage, " Methinks thou 
hast lost thine art, O master ! " 

" It is not so, for thou art my son ! " 

" How can I be thy son, since Philip is my father ?" retorted 
the disciple in a manner which showed that Aristotle's lessons 
in Logic had not been wasted on him. 

Thereupon Nektenabos, presumably interrupting his descent 
(for these things happened before the discovery of the law of 
gravitation), narrated to him at great length the secret story of 
his birth, the truth whereof was known only to himself and 
Alexander's mother, and then expired. 

And now Alexander, having bewailed and buried his real 
fether befittingly, and done many other wondrous deeds in the 
meantime, succeeds to the throne vacated by the death of his 
presumed parent and sets out on his grand tour round the 
globe. One of his earliest achievements is the conquest of 
Western Europe, all the Potentates whereof were forced to do 
homage and to pay tribute to him. The Romans, among other 
things, endeavoured to win his favour by oflfering him Solomon's 
great coat, which that eccentric individual Nebuchadnezzar had 
stolen from Jerusalem ; also twelve jugs full of precious stones, 
which had likewise belonged to Solomon and were kept by him 
in the Holy of Holies in Holy Ziou ; also Solomon's crown, set 
with three gems which at night gleamed like lit candles, and 
encircled with a wreath of twelve diamonds bearing the names 
of the twelve months inscribed on them ; also the crown of the 
great "Queen Sibyl"; also the royal armour of Priam, which 
they had carried off from Troy, and a few other trifles of a 
similar kind. 

While doing Rome and the Romans, Alexander visited the 
famous " temple of Apollo in that city," and the god's high- 
priest "presented unto him myrrh, frankincense, and other 
royal gifts." He likewise produced a book and read from it 
the following 

. Prophecy from the Book of the Hellenes : "In the year 5,000 
there shall come forth a one-homed he-goat and shall put to flight 
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the leopards of the West. To the South shall he also go. And 
in the East he shall meet the marvellous ram of the spread horns, 
one whereof reaches to the South, and the other to the North. 
The one-horned he-goat shall smite the marvellous ram in the 
heart and slay him. Whereby all the rulers of the East shall be 
terror-stricken, and all the swords of Persia shall be broken in 
pieces. He shall also come to mighty Rome and shall be 
unanimously acclaimed King of the Universe." 

The Greek philosophers who attended the King in his 
travels interpreted the oracle as follows: 

"0 King Alexander, in the Vision of the prophet Daniel^ 
the Empires of the West are named leopards, those of the South 
lions, those of the East a two-horned ram — to wit the empire 
of the Medes and the empire of the Phoenicians — and the 
one-homed he-goat is the empire of the Macedonians." 

King Alexander elated by the prophecy forthwith ordered 
the Lords of England to build him a small fleet of some twelve 
thousand stout galleys (jcaT^p^a ')(pvhpa eito? BwBe/ca x^XidBes), 
each galley to hold one thousand armed men and their provisions. 
This was the beginning of his Eastern campaign. He sent his 
cavalry under the command of Ptolemy and Philones to Barbary 
" by land,*' while he himself sailed to Egjrpt. After a prosperous 
voyage of thirty days and thirty nights he reached the mouth 
of the Gold Stream ()(pvaopp6a<; Trorafio^), where he built a 
walled city and called it Alexandria. There his generals, 
Ptolemy and Philones, joined him in the evening, fresh from 
the conquest of Barbary. 

Having allowed himself a few days* rest, Alexander 
proceeded to Troy, the city of Helen, the virtuous woman 
who had said that "she preferred an honourable death to a 
dishonourable life " and refused to become another man's wife. 
The Lords of Troy crowned him with the Queen's own crown, 
which shone like the sun, and at night gleamed like the light, 
owing to the precious stones with which it was adorned. They 
likewise presented him with a casket [?]' which had once been 

1 Daniel vii. viii. 

* KXipavovj * an oven ' [?]. Perhaps it is a printer's error for Ki^urdv, * a 
wooden box, chest, coffer.* 
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Hector's, and with the Book of Homer, in which is set forth the 
history of the War from the beginning to the fall of the City. 
Alexander read, and then gave utterance to the following 
chivalrous sentiment : 

" Alas ! how many heroes have perished for the sake of a 
paltry woman ! " 

He then visits the tombs of the heroes and tells them how 
sorry he is to find them dead. Had he met them before, he 
would have honoured them with rich gifts. 

" But now," he pathetically exclaims, " that you have died, 
what gifts can I honour you with ? There is no other honour 
possible to the dead than that of fi-ankincense and myrrh. 
May the gods reward you for the deeds of valour which you 
have performed, according to Homer!*' 

After a short trip home to Macedonia, in which he was 
accompanied by all his armies and the captive kings of the 
West, Alexander sets out against Darius ; but on the way he 
halts to tamper with the Jews." He pens and despatches the 
following epistle to the Hebrews: 

" Alexander, by the grace of the Most High, King of Kings, 
to you who dwell in Jerusalem, and confess your faith in one 
God of heaven and earth, the All-powerful God Sabaoth — 
cordial greetings. As soon as you have received this, bow down 
to me and come forth to meet me ; for I by the might of the 
All-powerful God Sabaoth will deliver you from the hands of 
the image-worshippers. Do not act contrary to my behests, 
and I will bestow upon you good laws, such as you will like." 

But the wily Hebrews were not to be won by empty 
words : 

"O King Alexander," they answered, "we have duly re- 
ceived thy letter, and have bowed down to thee. May your 
Majesty please to know that we are worshippers of God Sabaoth 
who delivered us once from our bondage in Egypt, and we 
crossed the Red Sea and came to this land to live; but now 
owing to our sins He has delivered us into the hands of Darius. 
If we surrender to thee, without his leave, he will surely come 
and reduce us to utter slavery. Go thou, therefore, first against 
Darius and, if thou vanquishest him, then we will be thy 
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feithful servants. Come then into Jerusalem, and we will 
hail thee King of the Universe." 

Thus answered the Hebrews, mindful of their own safety. 
But Alexander's wrath rose thereat, and he wrote: 

" King Alexander, the servant of the All-powerful God, to 
all who dwell in Jerusalem. I did not think you to be such 
great cowards as to fawn on Darius, you who worship the 
All-powerful God Sabaoth. Wherefore should you be the slaves 
of image-worshippers and not mine, who also worship the same 
God ? I will not go against Darius, but will come straightway 
against you, and you may do as you deem best." 

Shortly after this ultimatum Alexander entered Jerusalem 
and worshipped in the Temple. The Hebrews bowed to the 
inevitable with a good grace. The prophet Jeremiah especially 
distinguished himself by his tact. Accompanied by all the 
notables of the city and loaded with gifts he came to do homage 
to Alexander. But the king generously waived his claims to 
the gifts on behalf of the God Sabaoth, to whom they were 
accordingly presented. Jeremiah, however, by this step won 
the King's favour, and the two used to take walks together. 
The prophet turned this intimacy to account by confirming the 
King in the faith, and, please(^ with his success, one afternoon, 
as they were strolling out, he delivered himself of the following 
prediction : 

" Thou shalt conquer Egypt and slay the Emperor of India, 
and thou shalt fall ill. But our God will help thee, and thou 
shalt become ruler of the Universe. Thou shalt go near Paradise 
and there thou shalt find men and women confined on an island. 
Their food is the fruits of trees, and their name is The Blessed. 
They shall prophesy unto thee concerning thy life and death. 
All these things shalt thou see and many more. My blessing 
be upon thee!" 

Jeremiah, after the fashion of a perfect guide, pressed some 
of the antiquities of the country upon the King : precious stones 
with the name of the God Sabaoth inscribed upon them, from 
Joshua's helmet; Goliath's sword; Samson's casque, adorned with 
the claws of dragons ; " the spear of the diamond point " ; Saul's 
mantle, which steel could not pierce, and many other presents 
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useful as well as ornamental. From Jerusalem Alexander 
proceeded to Egypt, where he caught a chill by bathing while 
warm in a very cold lake, but happily the illness did not prove 
fatal. 

The magician Nektenabos, before he became Court astrologer 
to Philip of Macedon, had been king of the Egyptians. On 
quitting his kingdom — owing to circumstances over which he 
had no control — he had left the following message to his subjects : 

" I, being unable to withstand the might of Darius, depart 
from amongst you. But I will come back again thirty years 
hence.^ Erect a pillar in the centre of the city, carve upon it 
my head and round my forehead put the royal crown. There 
will come to you one who will stand under the pillar, and the 
crown will drop upon his head. To him do ye homage : he will 
be my son ! " 

In pursuance of these instructions the Egyptians recognized 
Alexander as their king, for the crown did drop on his head, 
according to the prediction. 

It would be tedious to follow the hero in his supernatural 
progress through Asia, Suffice it to say that everywhere he 
went, he saw, and he annexed. Such a life, however, could not 
close quite in the ordinary way. The end of his career was 
signalized on his way to Babylon, among other things, by a 
nocturnal call from his friend Jeremiah, who being unable to 
come in the body (owing to the fact that he was dead) sent his 
spirit to visit the King in a dream and prophesy to him as 
follows : 

" Be ready, O Alexander, to come to the abode prepared for 
thee; for thy days are numbered out, and thou shalt receive thy 
death from the hands of thy nearest and dearest. Go thou to 
Babylon and arrange the affairs of thy kingdom." 

Having delivered this message, Jeremiah vanished. 

Soon after the prophet's departure another visitor came; 
but this one in the body. It was his old tutor Aristotle, who 
was the bearer of gifts and messages from Olympias. His 

^ At the beginning of the narrative the same message is given in the following 
words, "I will return after twenty-four years. I now go as an old man but 
I will return young (meaning thereby his son Alexander)." 
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arrival was an agreeable diversion from the painful thoughts 
aroused by the prophet's visit, and Alexander greeted him with 
royal eflFusion : 

"Welcome, O precious head," said he, throwing his arms 
round the philosophers neck and kissing him aflfectionately, 
"who shinest like the sun among all the Hellenes!" 

A friendly interchange of news and narratives followed, and 
there was much feasting. But the shadow of death already 
darkened the glory-crowned head. 

In the King's household there were two brothers Leucadouses 
and Bryonouses, by name : one of them was master of the horse, 
the other cup-bearer to the King. Their mother, who had seen 
neither of them for years, wrote to them repeatedly urging them 
to return home. But the King always refused to grant 
permission. This circumstance, added to the fact that Alexander 
had knocked the cup-bearer a few days before "with a stick 
on the head" for breaking a valuable goblet, aroused much 
disaffection in the brothers' breasts. The arrival of a fresh 
letter from home added the spark to the fuel. "The crafty 
devil entered into the cup-bearer's heart," and he resolved to 
poison his master. The plot found supporters among many of 
the courtiers — all of them being among the King's dearest friends. 
Some of the conspirators were actuated by nostalgia, others by 
wicked ambition. During a banquet a poisoned cup was offered 
to the King. He quaffed it unsuspectingly and died. 

The Romance, which has been much condensed in the above 
synopsis, ends with the King's will and testament, his death, 
the death of his murderer, the death of his steed Bucephalus, 
the wailings and demise of his wife Rhoxandra,* their joint 
funeral, a sermon, and the moral : " Vanity of vanities ; all is 
vanity ! " 

^ This is the fonn under which the name appears in the Bomance. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BIRD LEGENDS. 

Classical scholars are £similar with the beautiful old myths 
in which the origin of certain birds is traced to a transfiguration 
brought about by the direct agency of the gods. The fables of 
Philomela and Procne, of Itys and Tereus, and of lynx are 
fresh in every student's memory. Still more so is perhaps the 
metamorphosis of Halcyon, wife of Ceyx, King of Thessaly, who, 
in the words of the poet, "flitting along the rocky ridges on 
the shore of the sea sings her plaintive lay, ever lamenting the 
loss of her spouse."^ 

Several more or less close parallels to this legend — due 
either to survival or to revival — exist at the present day in 
Macedonia. 

First among them ranks the widely-known story of the 
gyon (y/cvoov), a bird, which, so far as I could identify it, seems 
to be a species of plover. 

I. The Oyon. 
{From Salomca and Serves.) 

There lived once two brothers, who were very jealous of 
each other and were constantly quarrelling. They had a mother 
who was wont to say to them : 

" Do not wrangle,* my boys, do not wrangle and quarrel, or 
Heaven will be wroth against you, and you shall be parted." 

1 Eur. Iph, in Taur, 1089 foil. 

' li^v TpibyearCf lit. *' do not eat each other up." 
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But the youths would not listen to their parent's wise 
counsels, and at last Heaven waxed wroth and carried oflF one 
of them. Then the other wept bitterly, and in his grief and 
remorse prayed to God to give him wings, that he might fly in 
quest of his brother. God in His mercy heard the prayer and 
transformed the penitent youth into a gyon. 

The peasants interpret the bird's mournful note gyon! 
gyon ! as Anton ! Anton ! or Gion 1 Gion ! (Albanian form of 
John) — the departed brother's name — and maintain that it 
lets fall three drops of blood from its beak every time it calls. 
Whether the alleged bleeding is a reminiscence of Philomela's 
tongue cut oflf by Tereus, it is impossible to say with certainty. 

Bernhard Schmidt ^ compares the name of the bird (o yxuov, 
or yKiwprjf;) with the Albanian form (yjovve or yjop) and refers to 
Hahn's Tales^ for an Albanian parallel, in which the gyon and 
the cuckoo are described as brother and sister. He also quotes 
Carnarvon's account of a Southern Greek legend about a bird 
called Kvpd, 

" That bird had once been a woman, who, deprived of all 
her kindred by some great calamity, retired to a solitary moun- 
tain to bewail her loss, and continued on the summit forty days, 
repeating in the sad monotony of grief the lamentation of the 
country *Ah me! ah me!' till at the expiration of that period 
she was changed by pitying Providence into a bird."' 

The same industrious collector refers to Newton for a 
similar story: "The other day we heard a bird uttering a 
plaintive note, to which another bird responded. When Mehe- 
met Chiaoux (sic) heard this note, he told us with simple 
earnestness that once upon a time a brother and sister tended 
their flocks together. The sheep strayed, the shepherdess 
wandered on in search of them, till at last, exhausted by fatigue 
a.nd sorrow, she and her brother were changed into a pair of 
birds, who go repeating the same sad notes. The female bird 
says: ' Quzumlari gheurdunmu — Have you seen my sheep?' 

^ Qriech, Mdrchen, Sagen und Volksliedery ii. 3. Der Vogel Gki6n, pp. 
241—3. 

» Marchen, No. 104. 

' Carnarvon, Reminiscences of Athens and the Morea^ p. 111. 

19—2 
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to which her mate replies : * Oheurmedum — I have not seen 
them'."^ 

The " brother and sister" version is characteristically Moham- 
medan. But with the quest for lost sheep may be compared 
the following Macedonian legend. 

II. The Pee-wit and the Screech-owl. 
{From Serres,) 

There were once two brothers, the elder called Metro (short 
for Demetrius), and the younger Georgo. They were horse- 
dealers by trade. One day there came to them a stranger who 
wished to purchase eight horses. Metro sent his younger 
brother to fetch them. Georgo came back with seven horse9, 
besides the one on which he was riding. Metro, who was not 
remarkable for cleverness, counted only seven, without taking 
into account the one on which his brother rode. So he said 
to him: 

" Go back and find the horse you've lost," 

Georgo, who apparently was as clever as his brother, went 
away and spent the whole day looking for the missing horse, 
without for a moment reflecting that he was sitting on its back. 

In the evening he returned home empty-handed. His 
brother called to him from afar : 

" Eh, Georgo, have you found the horse ? " 

The youth replied : 

" No, I have found no horse!" 

Thereupon Metro lost his temper and slew his brother. 
He did not realize his mistake until the latter had fallen off 
the horse's back and lay still upon the ground. In his despair 
Metro called on God to change him into a bird. He was trans- 
formed into a pee- wit, and ever since cries: Foot? poot? 
that is 'Where is it? where is it?' (ttov to; irov ro;). To 
which his brother, who was turned into a screech-owl, replies in 
anguish 'Ah! ah !'* 

1 Newton, Travels and Discoveries in the Levant, n. p. 263. 
> Gp. * Le chat-huant, le ooncou et la huppe,' G. Georgeakis et L^on Pinean 
Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, pp. 337— S. 
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A third story embodying a similar idea, but possessing a 
more romantic interest, is the one told about the ring-dove 
{heKOXTovpa) 

III. The Ring-dove} 
{From Serves.) 

It is said that this gentle and affectionate bird was once a 
young married woman, who was passionately fond of knitting. 
She had a wicked old woman for a mother-in-law, who always 
sought or invented pretexts for scolding and beating her. One 
day, after having maltreated her as usual, she went out to pay 
calls, and left her daughter-in-law to make bread. The latter 
kneaded and baked the bread — eighteen loaves in all — and 
then sat down to her favourite occupation. The old woman on 
her return home found her knitting and began to upbraid her, 
saying that there were only seventeen loaves and that she had 
stolen one. The poor girl protested that there were eighteen. 
But the other, who could not bear contradiction, grew angry 
and began to beat her ruthlessly. The girl, no longer able to 
submit to this injustice, besought God that she might be trans- 
formed into a bird and thus escape from her cruel tyrant's 
clutches. Her prayer was answered and she suddenly became 
a ring-dove. She still protests sadly that the loaves were 
eighteen by crying Decochto ! decochto ! (B€/coxt(o), whence her 
name decochtura, and to this day retains the circular dark 
marking left on her neck by the thread which she had round it, 
while knitting, at the moment of her change. 

These quaint tales, so full of simple sympathy with the 
feathered creatures to which human passions and human 
feelings are naively ascribed, find their counterparts in several 
Slavonic folk-stories, which, however, are mostly conceived in a 
religious spirit. The piteous cry of the pee-wit has suggested 
to the Russian peasant the notion that it is begging for water 

^ This story was told to me by M. Horologas, the theological master at the 
Gymnasium of Serres, who is a Dative of Asia Minor. Bat, as I heard it in 
Macedonia and have no evidence that it is not known in that province, I venture 
to include it in the present ooUectioi^. 
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{peety 'to drink'), and a pious legend has been invented to 
account for its thirst : it is a punishment for the bird's dis- 
obedience to the Lord's behest to aid in the creation of the 
seas, rivers, and lakes of the earth. The sparrow's chirping is 
explained as Jif! Jif! or "He (viz. Christ) is living! He is 
living!" thus urging on His tormentors to fresh cruelties; but 
the swallow, with opposite intent, cried : Umer ! Umer ! " He is 
dead ! He is dead !" Therefore it is that to kill a swallow is a 
sin, and that its nest brings good luck to a house/ 

1 Balston, Ruuian Folk-Tales, pp. 331—332. The Indians of America have 
also oonstmed the notes of birds, like the robin and the tomtit, into human 
language, see MemoirM of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. vn. p. 58. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTEa 

A far-travelled Oame, 

One of the favourite pastimes of the Macedonian peasantry 
is the game known by the name of " The Meeting of Three 
Roads " {to TpLoSc), It is identical with our Nine Men's Morris 
and is played in the following manner. A diagram consisting 
of three squares, one within the other, is drawn with a piece of 
chalk or charcoal upon a flat surface, a stone or board or table, 
as the case may be. The squares are joined with lines drawn 
across from the middle of the inner to the middle of the outer 
sides (fig. 1) and sometimes with diagonals as well (fig. 2). 





Fig. 2. 

The battle-field thus prepared, each of the two combatants 
is armed with nine pebbles, beans, grains, sticks, bits of paper 
or what not, of a colour different from that of the pieces of his 
opponent. The lead is decided by an appeal to chance. This 
is done in one or the other of several ways. First by means of 
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the familiar odd or even ? (fiovd ^ ^vyd ;). Next, by concealing 
a small object in one hand and then putling the question: 
cuckoo or wind? {kovkko^ ^ ave/jLo^;), cuckoo representing the 
fist which contains the object, and wind the other. Thirdly, by 
wetting one side of a sherd of pottery and throwing it up into 
the air. Before it has come to the ground the question sun or 
rain ? (f)\io^ 17 l3poxv »') is asked, sun being the dry, and rain 
the wet side. Lastly, by tossing up a coin and asking the 
Greek equivalent of our heads or tails? {rovpd^ fj ypafi/jbaTa, 
i.e. Imperial cipher or letters ?). 

The winner opens the campaign by planting down one of 
his pieces at some point of intersection, and is followed by 
his opponent This is done by the two players alternately 
until all the pieces are placed. The end towards which each of 
them strives is to get three pieces in a row — to make a trio 
(vd fcdvff rpioSi) — ^and to prevent his adversary from attaining 
the same end. When all the pieces are disposed of, they are 
moved, one place at a time, by turns, with the same object in 
view. He who has made a trio is entitled to one of his 
opponent's pieces. The struggle goes on with varying fortune 
until one of the combatants is left with only two pieces. Then 
the battle is lost and won. 

The game, as may be imagined, gives scope for considerable 
display of strategical skill both in the placing and in the moving 
of the pieces. By a judicious choice of captives the winner can 
render his enemy helpless. The decisive advantage, and the 
one at which both sides aim, is the establishment of what is 
technically known as a "double door" {BiiropTo), that is, two 
trios, which can be managed by moving one piece to and fro ; 
" opening" one and "closing" the other simultaneously. When 
this advantage is secured the victory is a foregone conclusion. 

The game is also popular in Southern Greece. Its name 
seems to point to the antiquity of its origin,^ though evidence 
of its being known in classical times is wanting. An essentially 
similar, though simpler game, however, was known to the Romans. 
The Latin form corresponded to our Elizabethan Nine-holes, 

^ Tpi6di{ov) is not used in Modem Greek except in reference to the game, the 
ordinary name for a meeting of three roads being Tplarparo. 
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and was played with three instead o£ nine pebbles. The 
point, nevertheless, was the same : "to range one's pebbles in a 
continuous line."^ 

Like most popular sports the Triodi in various forms, more 
or less developed, has helped many and widely-separated races 
to kill the universal enemy. In Rome the game was considered 
favourable to the promotion of friendly intercourse between 
youths and maidens, so much so that Ovid, than whom none 
was more deeply versed in matters of this kind, pronounces it 
"a shame for a damsel not to know how to play it"; for 
" ludendo saepe paratur amor" The old Egyptians also loved 
their own variant of the game, while the fierce Vikings of the 
North beguiled with it the tedium of their long sea-voyages. 
Their favourite variety of the game, to judge from a fragment 
of a board found in a Viking ship some years ago, corresponds to 
our fig. 1. Shakespeare mentions the more complex form 
of the game,* which under various denominations still survives 
in many English counties. The most familiar of all the 
varieties is, of course, the Noughts and Crosses in which school- 
boys, those great preservers of ancient tradition, indulge to 
this day.* 

Tfte game of Morra. 

Among the Jews of Salonica, the vast majority of whom are 
the descendants of Spanish refugees expelled by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, there survives a game common throughout 
Southern Europe and known to the French as mourre, and to 
the Italians and the Spaniards as morra. It is by the latter 
name that the Jews of Salonica call it. Groups of shoeblacks 
can be seen at all times of the day, sitting on the pavement 
either as players or as lookers on. It is played by two, each 

^ parua tabella capit temos utrimque lapillos, in qua uicisae est continuasse 
8U0S. Ovid, Ars Am. in. 365 ; Trist. ii. 481. 

' "The nine-men's morris is fiU'd up with mud." Midsummer NighVs 
Dreamy Act ii. Sc. 2. 

' For a full account of the game and its history, so far as it has been 
investigated, see A. B. Goddard, * Nine Men's Morris ' in the Saga-Book of the 
Viking Club, Jan. 1901, pp. 376 foil. 
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throwing out a hand and both vociferating simultaneously the 
sum of all the fingers stretched out. He who succeeds in 
guessing the right number scores a point. 

It is a variety of the class designated " addition games " or 
" counting games/' which under one form or another are 
prevalent in many widely distant parts of the globe. The 
morra, or a near relative to it, under the name of " finger- 
flashing " {micare digitis)^ was very popular among the ancient 
Romans,^ who also had a proverb derived from it : " You can 
play at finger-flashing with him in the dark!"' they used to 
say of an exceptionally scrupulous and honest man. A variety 
of the game can be seen in English nurseries; another in 
English country lanes, the latter being also mentioned by 
Petronius Arbiter, who lived in the time of Nero. The New 
Zealanders, Samoans, Chinese, and Japanese among modern 
nations, and the sculptures of the ancient Egyptians, supply us 
with a variety of finger-games, more or less closely akin to the 
morra.^ 

Fire-Ordeal, 

"Even if he bite red-hot iron, I will not believe him." 
(Kal aihepo /cafiipo pa Sayxda Se' top TTtarevto.) 

"Even if she tread upon fire, I will not believe her." 
(Kai '9 TTj <f>coTid pa irari^a Se' 0d ttjp iriari'^co,) 

These two phrases, which I heard on two different occasions 
in two different towns of Macedonia, Salonica and Serres, 
apparently embody a reminiscence of the ancient rite of passing 
through fire or leaping over burning brands or coals — an ordeal 
familiar to the reader of mediaeval histories and not yet quite 
forgotten even in this country.* 

i Cic. De Div. 11. 85 ; De Of, ni. 90. 

2 dignum esse^ dicunt^ quicum in tenebris miceSy Cic. De Off, in. 77. 

• Tyler, Primitive Culture^ vol. i. pp. 74 foil. 

* Tylor, Ih. vol. i. p. 85. 
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The two expressions, taken together, form a strikingly close, 
though of course quite fortuitous, paraphrase of the allusion to 
the same ordeal, contained in the Guard's speech in Sophocles : 

** We are ready to lift masses of red-hot iron in our hands, 
and to pass through fire, and to appeal to the gods by oath 
that we neither did it, etc."^ 



The Ass, 

The peasants of the peninsula of Cassandra (ancient Pallene) 
call the ass by the name of Kyr (Mister) Mendios. The name 
seems to be derived from Mende, an ancient Eretrian colony in 
this part of Macedonia. That the ass was held in high esteem 
among the inhabitants of Mende is a feet resting on the 
tangible evidence of the coins of the colony. The ass, or the 
head of one, is a favourite device on these coins. In the oldest 
specimens the animal figures on the obverse with a phallic 
significance. Most of the later types represent Dionysos in 
various postures, sometimes lying on the back of an ass, or 
bear the effigy of that animal on the reverse. 

The culture of the vine, for which Mende was famed, 
accounts for the veneration paid to the god of wine, and the ass, 
apart from all phallic significance, enjoyed a full share of 
recognition as being the animal above all others useful to the 
Macedonian peasant in olden times , as it is to this day. It is not 
unlikely that for this very reason the asses of Mende may have 
excelled those of less favoured districts, and a '* Mendaean ass " 
(oj/09 Mej/Sato?) may have been a common phrase, whence the 
modern humorous appellation Mister Mendios (Mei/Siyo?). 

It must further be observed that in Modern Greek, even 
more than in .English, the term ass (ydiSapo<;) suggests an 
insult, and the Greeks (especially the peasants) are always 
anxious to avoid it in ordinary conversation. This feeling of 
delicacy forces them to use euphemisms, for example, "the 

^ *B.fi€v 5* iroifioi Kal fi^dpovs atpcip x^P^^^ 

Kal TTVp bUpVCiV KoX $€OVS 6pKC0flOTcly 

rb /xifrre 8pa<rai etc. Soph. Ant, 264 foil. 
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beast "^ (to (fA') par excellence. One of the most amusing 
subterfuges of this description which came to my notice was 
at Nigrita. In that district the title of Exarch (e^apx^^) ^^ 
familiarly applied to the ass, the sobriquet having originated as 
an expression of Orthodox Hellenic contempt for the schismatic 
Bulgarian ecclesiastic of that title. 

When a euphemism or a sobriquet is not ready at hand, and 
the Macedonian peasant finds himself compelled to call an ass 
an ass, he introduces the offensive term with the formula 
" begging your pardon " (fie avfiiraffeio), a formula likewise 
accompanying the mention of a mule (fiovXapi), a cucumber 
(ayyovpi), and other words which to the rustic ear sound 
impolite. 

The perils of portraiture. 

At Salonica I one day witnessed a scene which was both 
entertaining and instructive. An old negress was sitting on 
the pavement with a small basket of baked chick-peas on one 
side, a small tray of honey cakes on the other, and a stout 
staff* across her knees. The old lady was on the look out for 
customers and on her guard against the mischievous street 
urchins. Suddenly an enemy of a different type aroused her 
wrath. This was no other than a French tourist who, attracted 
by her picturesque appearance, had taken up his station on 
the opposite side of the street and was complacently placing 
his camera in position, preparatory to snap-shotting the black 
lady. But he was not destined to carry out his design. The 
Frenchman proposed but the negress disposed, and that in 
a manner not calculated to encourage a repetition of the 
attempt. The old lady's emotion evidently sprang from deeper 
sources than mere feminine modesty. Though I did not deem 
it safe to approach her on the subject, she seemed to be animated 
by the fear lest a portrait of her face should be followed by 
her death. 

1 Cp. the analogous use of the word "animal" for "bullock" in English, 
and of ** irrational " (sc. animal) (dXoyo) for '* horse " in Modern Greek. 
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This superstitioQ is exceedingly wide-spread. A parallel 
instance from a Greek island is quoted by Mr Frazer, who 
has also collected and classified a number of analogous cases 
from all parts of the worlds from Scotland to the lands of 
the Battas, the Canelos Indians, and other brother-barbarians 
of East and West. 



A School Superstition, 

Salonica schoolboys hold that a hair stretched across the 
palm of the hand will make the master's cane split. English 
schoolboys entertain an identical belief in a hair, but it must 
be a horsehair. "If the hair be plucked fresh from the tail 
of a living horse so much the better."* Their Macedonian 
contemporaries are not so fastidious; any hair will do for 
them, provided it is not thick or dark enough to attract the 
master s attention. 

^ The Golden Bough, vol. i. pp. 296 foil. 

^ T. Parker Wilson, ' School Superstitions,' in The Royal Magazine, Sept. 1901. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

RIDDLES.i 

The riddles given below form an inexhaustible source of 
amusement to the peasants. When conversation flags, it is the 
riddle that saves the face of the host. At weddings and other 
festivals they serve to fill the gaps between the songs. At 
the midsummer feast of the K\r/Bova^ in some parts the 
riddles take the place of the love-couplets in general vogue. 
This last is the only occasion on which the riddle may be said 
to retain some shred of the dignity which mythologists ascribe 
to it. According to many authorities, Mr Tylor among them, 
"the sense riddle" was in earlier times "an enigma fraught 
with mythical meaning — an oracular utterance, clothed in dark 
language."* The oracular significance of the riddle has been 
completely lost in Macedonia, with the exception of the dim 
memory which lingers in the KXrySoi/a? divining rites. At all 
other times the riddle is a pastime pure and simple. 

Many of the following examples are ingenious; some far- 
fetched, and a few positively absurd, though this is largely a 
matter of taste. They all, or nearly all, however, in order to 
be estimated at their true value, or indeed in order to be at all 
understood, require a certain familiarity with the Macedonian 
peasant's life. Some of them are purposely couched in am- 

^ These riddles have been collected by the writer during his travels up and 
down the country ; but he afterwards compared his own stock with the contents 
of a booklet already mentioned (A. A. TowrLovy **H Kara to Udyyaiw Xibfm') 
and found that several of them are given in it. Gp. G. Georgeakis et Leon 
Pinean, Le Folk-Lore de LesboSy pp. 289 foil. 

* Balston, Songs of the Russian People^ p. 346. 
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bigiious phraseology; for the Macedonian farmer, like the 
French wit of a certain class, delights in double-entendre. Of 
this last category I will translate only those which can be 
read without a blush. The rest may remain in the decent 
obscurity of the original.^ In justice to the ingenious authors 
of these risqui compositions, it should be observed that what, 
to a school-bred ear may sound coarse, is nothing but legitimate 
humour to the less fastidious and more natural folk of the 
fields. The songs and tales incorporated in the present volume 
amply testify to the Macedonian's delicacy of taste, where this 
quality is called for. If he ocpasionally likes to indulge in a 
kind of drollery which reminds one too forcibly of Balzac's 
tales, the oflfence may readily be pardoned. 

I have made no attempt at geographical classification ; for, 
with a few exceptions duly noted, I heard the same riddles over 
and over again in diflFerent parts of the country, as the number 
of variants shows. With regard to the translations I have 
above all things aimed at accuracy and lucidity, two qualities 
which can best be secured in plain prose ; but in some cases 
I have ventured to limp in numbers, when the numbers came. 

^ See Appendix VI. 
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Bpera.* 

1. 

'^Ei/a irpafia fiayXwo, 

K17 airo fiiaa fiaXKiapOy 

K^ a/rro fjueaa \ to fiaXXX 

''E^et fiia fiTTovKia KaX'q. (Kdcravo,) 

2. 
yiikiOTpvvrfTO \arjvi 
Kcu 7roT69 vepo Be x^^^'" {o'4^ovyydpi,) 

3. 

116X64 V09' vvx^TOSt virxpTTohapaTO^* 

TlepiraTei xal Kpivci ri) hucaioa'vvri. {Kavrdpi.) 

4. 

^Atrrjfiivio TrrfyaBdxi 
Me <rT€vovr<nco aropLaTatci, 
Xtev<f>T 6 Xd^Tapo^ Koi Trivei, 
Oirr' o Xd^rapo^ 'XPprcdveiy 
OvT€ TO irrfydS* ^paivei. {/3v^L) 

5. 
"Kfrrrpa fiavpa irpo^aray ^vXivio^ Taofiwdvrff;. (dfiiriXi.) 

Or 

MaOpa dtrrrpa rii Xaxrivra koI ^prj *vai 17 Trirtra. 

(ara^vXia.y 

^ Lit. * things to be found out/ The modem word Ppiro may either be a 
modification of the old form eifperivy as is commonly held, or it may have 
originated in the question which generally follows the enunciation of the riddle: 
B^ TO (pi. Bpi ra)I "find it out!" 

' var. der6r. 

^ var. "AyyeXoy vvx^ros xal <FKaMraap(av6.T0i, 

^ This variant I obtained at Melenik, but there is strong internal evidence 
to show that it comes from Western Macedonia ; for the word Xaxrivra is peculiar 
to the dialect of the latter district. It is Wallachian, and, like its Latin original 
(Zoetentta), means (1) * sucking lambs,' (2) ' milky, i,e, juicy things.* At Melenik 
my informant vaguely and erroneously interpreted it * trifles ' {pjucp^ irpdyfrnra). 
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RIDDLES. 



1. 



Without as smooth as glass, 

Within a woolly mass. 

But hid amid the wool 

There lurks a nice mouthful. (A chestnut) 



A pitcher with a thousand chinks, 

Yet ne'er lets out the water it drinks. (A sponge.) 

3. 

A cock with claws and hooked feet. 

He proudly struts along the street 

And gives each man what's fair and meet. (A steelyard.) 

4. 

To silver spring with narrow chink 

The thirsty stoops his fill to drink. 

But neither does he have his fill. 

Nor does he drain the silver rilL (A mother's breast.) 



6. 

White sheep and black sheep 

Wooden shepherds keep. (Grapes and the. vine stakes.) 
Or 
Black or white are the juicy things,^ and dry is their skin. (Grapes.) 

^ See note on the original. 



A. F. 20 
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6. 

M' iareCKev rj /idva fJLov va fie Saxriy^ to rcivraiXi, to 
lUvraCK^y yi^ va raivraiXidaoufie fcai va /jLivTai\iaa'ovfA€ /cal 
irdXi va tr to if>€p<o. (Kavrdpi,) 

7. 

^AairpofiMXKrf^ Kjj aairpoyevrf^ fieca '9 t^ 7^9 X^^^^^^- 

(wpdao.) 

8. 

'Atto iravov adv Ttfydvi, 
'Atto KaTOv ahv fiafifid/cif 
Ki) aird wiaov akv '^aXihi, 
Tt elfiai; (^€\iSoi/a.) 

9. 
'^i;Xo9, yfrrfXo^ KoXoyepo^ xal KOKKoka Bkv e^e*. (Kairvo^,) 

10. 

^fCL^tOj fiv^ay TO BaBi, SpiaKfo ps^a 

Ni/077 $cal yap,irp6, 

Tledepit^ Kal iredepo, (fcapvBi.) 

11. 

^Etj(a> €va K&Tt 
Mecr' '9 €va aevTOVKaxi 
Me TToXXa KXeiBia KXeia/nevo 
Kal xaXd arfyovpep^ivo, 
'^Av TO ^da avTO to k&ti, 
Tt TO diX^ TO aevTovKd/ci; (^j^v^V*) 

12. 

''OXi; pepa Tpwet Kpea<;, Kal to /SpdS" p^Tpa Ta aaTpa. 

(yKdTaivof;,) 
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6. 

My mother^s love, and give to me 

The chink-chink, the jingle-jingle, 

To chink-chink and jingle-jingle, 

And then she'll send it back to thee. (A steelyard.) 



Hoary beard and hoary hair, 

'Neath the earth he has his lair. (A leek.) 

8. 

My back as frying-pan does appear ; 

Beneath a snowy breast ; 
A pair of scissors jut in the rear ; 

What am I ? have you guessed 1 (A swallow.) 



9. 

A lanky monk and lean, 

Yet not a bone is seen. (A column of smoke.) 

10. 

I chop the pine and find inside 

A mother, father, groom and bride. (A walnut.) 



11. 

I keep a tiny something in a tiny box, 
Secured imder many keys and many locks: 
If the tiny something breaketh loose, 
Of the tiny box what is the use? (The soul.) 



12. 

He feeds on beef the livelong day. 

At night he scans the Milky Way^ (A prod or goad.) 

^ The prod, with which the hnsbandman urges on his team in ploughing, is 
left at night outside the cottage in a corner, the sharp point upwards, staring, as 
it were, at the star- bespangled sky. 

20—2 
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13. 
KXuSAiw fjLavrdXMPCi^ Kal top xXe^r' w^ivw* fieaa. 

Or 
KXci&ui^oi TO oinraKi, fiov xai fUaa KKAif^rri^ irepnrarel. 

14. 

"Aawpo €lp(u TO j(mp€uf>i 

Kal fi€Kayj(poi,vo^ 6 airopo^y 

Kat iiCKel KoX avvTtr)(aiv€i, 

^kv CKetvov 'H-ov to tnripvei, (ypdy^ifw.) 

15. 
Tovpvd fiov veXeKffTij, 
Kal CKafifiivff xal X^^V* 
JJdei 17 fidva fiov vd iri'p* 
OiJt' 17 fldva fJLOV ;^opTiui/6t, 
OvT 17 yovpva Sep dScii^ei. {/jLeraXafiui) 

16. 
To <f>€iSi rptoy rif ddXaacay k 17 BiiKaatra to (f>€iBi, 

(<f>VTfj\l.) 

17. 
Ada-KoXi fiov, dyaOe fiov, 
M* ISeipcf; Kal e^vya. 
'2 TOP Spofiop OTTOv waaipa 
Meya Orjpio oTrdprrja'a' 
TS2x€ K€<f>dkia iriirrCy 
Teaaepaif; dpairpoal^, 
"KepLa, TToSdpia ciKoai, 
Ni/;^wi eKOTo* 
"Av Ttovpff^y ri V avTo; (Keii^apo,) 

18. 
Bao-iXca? Bep elfiai, Kopdpa ^op&, 
'PoXot Bep €')(^to, Tfj^ &pai^ fierpw. {irereipo^i,} 



* var. PplffKw, 
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13. 

The doors are fast with locks and chains, 

And yet the thief admittance gains. (The sun.) 



14. 
The seed is dark, but white the field, 
It speaks and talks as he who tiUed.^ (Writing.) 



15. 
To yonder carved, golden lake 
My mother goes her thirst to slake. 
But nor does she her thirst allay. 
Nor fedls the carved^ golden bay. (Holy Oommumon.) 



16. 

A little snake swallows the lake, 

And then the lake swallows the snake. (The wick of an oil lamp.) 

17. 

My master, you'd flog me ; I fled, 
And on as I sped, 
A horrid beast I meet: 
With twice five hands and feet. 
Of heads it owned five 
With breathings four alive. 
Of nails five score, 
Neither more nor less. 
Master, can't you guess? (A funeral.) 



18. 

King am I none. 
Yet a crown on my head I wear. 

Watch have I none. 
Yet the time I declare. (A cock.) 

^ Cp. the Albanian riddle: '*The field is white, the seed is black; it is sown 
with the hand and reaped with the mouth— What is it?'' '*A letter.'* Hahn, 
in ToBer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, vol. i. p. 211. 
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19. 
Tptyvp<», yvpw xdyKcXa xal fiica irdiria KeXalBet 

{yX&aa-a,) 
20. 

^Ofnmfiivo KapafiJucL '9 rrj amfXcia ircuiiv tcrj apd^ei. 

(xovkidpi,) 
21. 

Mia fbdva €lx€ hfa iraiBl, Kol fiia aX\r) fidva eZ^e V* aXKo 
irctiSi, /cal '9 to So^dro T/>€t9 xdOovvrap, 

(Mavid, Ovyarepa k^ dffyopi],) 

22. 

(Of literary or perhaps priestly origin.) 

^SKOov Xtjaral KaraXvaai rtfv iroKiv, koI 17 fikv iroXi^ 
SUif>vy€v, at Be KaroiKoi. avv€\i](}>07faav. (aXt€i9 /cai yptiro^,) 

23. 

Me TO I' ijkio rd /Syd^ei, 

Mc Tov i]\io rd fjLird^eL^ {rd ^So.) 

24. 

Td fiafcpvd Kovrdy (fidria), 
Td Svo ae rpia, {woSdpca), 
Ma;(aXa9 x^^^^> (Boirria). (yepafjuara.) 

25. 

^xoivid d'n'\d>v€Cy 
Kov/3dpca fia^a}V€L 
Or 
''OpviOa Kava, Kava, 
Ili^Sa '9 Tov rolxo ical yevva. (KoXoKvdid.) 

26. 
Avo KoprfTcovBta aw rd p,aKKid rpa/Scovi/TaL (Xavdpia.) 

^ The Maoedonian farmer Suifxvei rd ^wa to rax^^t and rd d^erat to ppddv. 
These are the technioal terms for "driving out" and "driving in" cattle. 
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19. 

A fence of stakes all round the pen, 

And in the midst a cackling hen. (The tongue.) 

20. 

A hollow ship with freight of slops 

Inside a cave her anchor drops. (A spoon.) 

21. 

A daughter had a mother, 
A second had another, 
They sit together in the hall, 
And yet there are but three in all. 

(Grandmother, daughter and granddaughter.) 

22. 

Pirates came a town to sack: 
The folk are caught, the town falls ba*ck. 
(Fishermen and the seine ; the fish are caught, the sea escapes through 
the meshes of the net) 

23. 

Out with the sun, 

In with the sun. (The cattle.) 

24. 

The long short, (eyes). 

The two three, (legs pliis walking staff), 

The castle ruined, (teeth). (Old age.) 

25. 
It spreads out ropes and gathers up coils. 

Or 

A hen clucks, clucks. She then springs upon the wall and lays her 
eggs there. (The pumpkin-plant.) 

26. 
Two little maids tearing each other's hair. (A pair of wool-card&) 
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27. 
TlUrm 9 TO airiraKi yH w^vraa KafiaptovcL (leoirpid.) 

28. 

'O dem iiov KovTO$6Bi»po^ ai aapavra irairXiiiULra rt/Xt- 
/i^09. (X/i^^avo.) 

29. 

"Ykva^ ^Xo9, ^ri^Xof KcCKorfepo^ koX irrjrra '9 ro K€if>a\i. 

30. 

TLpQcrteeXmpei 6 ffddptuca^t teaderai 6 /uivpoyevff^. 

(rivT^epe^.) 

31. 

'Airo irayoi ireraovSi, 
^Airi fcareti ireraovBi, 
'2 T^ fAiaij IfiTffovBi, {Kaa-ravo.) 

32. 

'O 06*09 fAOV XaT^fjOoBfOpO^ fJL€ S€ICOy(T(0 fyvVOpUL. 

Or 
"^X"^ ^*^P^ A^ B€ieoy(T(o^ ^owdpia. 

Or 
*0 06to9 fJtov K.ovTOTriOapo^ ^ovafiivo^ fie aapdvra ^ovvdpia. 

(l3ayUvt.) 

S3. 

''E^^o) €pa PapeKcLKi 

Me Svo Xo7fS KpaadxL (avyo,) 

34. 

^ippipiraa dvaifiaivei, 
I^ip/3ipiT<ra /carai/Saivei, 

'n' dvai/3alv koI Karai/Saiiei, {aKoikra.) 
* var. ffapayraxTii) or (English) ffapdvra. 



^immi • illil^M I • IIP i 
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27. 

At the back of my cottage there is a little bride standing proudly. 

(A dunghill) 

28. 

My Uncle Theodore the Short wrapt up in forty blankets. 

(A cabbage.) 

29. 
A tall lanky monk with a pie on his head. (The oil-lamp-stand.) 

30. 

The frog spreads out his legs and Blackbeard sits on him. 

(The kettle on the trivet) 

31. 
Skin on top, skin beneath, in the middle a morsel. (A chestnut.) 



32. 

My Uncle Hadji-Theodore girt with eighteen belts. 

Or 
I have a husband girt with eighteen belts. 

Or 
My Uncle Stubby-jar girt with forty belts. (A cask.) 

33. 
I have a little barrel containing two sorts of wine. (An ^gg.) 



34. 

A smart little maid comes up, 
A smart little maid goes down. 
Oh joy to the smart little maid 
Who goes up and down ! (A broom.) 
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35. 
Mia KovTTi tc eva^ '^Xo?* 

36. 

Tia-aepa TraiBui, 

"Eva T aXXo xvvfjya, {avefAtf.) 

37. 

'O 06409 fiov KopTodoBiopo^ fi€<r* '9 V ax^pa KvXierai. 

{avy6.) 

38. 

\tX.LOi fivKioi KoXoyipoi 
*2 €pa paao rvXifiivou 

Or 

XtXii79 fivKiji^ KepartrovBai^ \ eva irdirXmfia TvXifiivai^. 

Or 

XtXia fivXia TeviTadpia \ Iva pov^o TvXifieva, 

(poiBo.) 

39. 

Kai T^ 7^9 rpvira Koi /3yaiv€i. (pbavrdpi.) 

40. 

"'A^lruxo<i, iruxh ^€V exec, 

'^vxO'U TToipvet Kal rpex^c, (xapd/Si,) 

41. 

''A/ia\Xo9 fiaXKl Sev, ex^c. 

Ka>Xoi/ ej(eh ovpd Bev exec. (adXcayxa^.) 
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36. . 

A short maid and a tall youth : 

The short maid plays the pipe, the tall youth dancea^ 
(The spimiing wheel and the winding frame.) 

36. 
Four boys chasing one another. (The winding frame.) 

37. 
My little Uncle Theodore rolling in the straw. (An egg,) 

38. 
A thousand, ten thousand monks wrapt up in one cassock. 

Or 

A thousand, ten thousand maids wrapt up in one blanket. 

Or 

A thous€knd, ten thousand Janizaries wrapt up in one cloak. 

(A pomegranate.) 



He is soulless, has no soul, yet he pierces through the earth and comes 
out. (A mushroom.) 

40. 
She is soulless, has no soul, yet she takes souls and flees. (A ship.) 



41. 

He is hairless, has no hair ; he has a hind part, but has no tail.^ 

(A snail.) 

^ The Albanian version of this riddle is "The monkey dances, while the 
white cow is milked. — What is it?" "The spinning wheel." Hahn, in Tozer, 
Researches in the Highlands of Turkey ^ vol. i. p. 211. 

3 Gp. the Albanian version: *' Though it is not an ox, it has horns; though 
it is not an ass, it has a pack-saddle; and wherever it goes it leaves silver 
behind.— What is it?" "A snail." Hahn, in Tozer, ib. 
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42. 
T^ vv)(Ta Kvpa, Tff fUpa ioSka. {trxovweL) 

43. 

T^ ^pa rvXei rvXei, 

T^ vv)(Ta airorv\€i, (arpAfKa.) 

44. 

^OXi; fiepa Kpcfxturfjiepo^ 
Ka« TO SpdBv cfiKc^fUvo^. (fidirraXo9.) 

45. 
T6 fiaXkX fiaWi wXaKwvei xdi rtf rpvira depawevei, 

(jiari.) 
46. 

''E^^oi v€p6; irivti xpaaL 

£l€v ix^ vepo; vivm vepo. (fi^vXtova^.) 

47. 
'KCKia avairic€\ay ^iXki irpovfjLvra- {KepafiiSia.) 

48. 
Ilaiw *9 TO (nrtrdKi y^ fpa <f>iXX ireirovi, {<l>€yydpi.) 

49. 
Tldvw \ rd tcepafdSia 
"Kva KOCKivo tcapvBia} (aarpa,) 
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42. 

At night on idle lady, in the day-time a housemaid. (A broom.) 

43. 

In the day rolled up, at night rolled out (A mattress.) 



44. 
All day lying down, he rises in the evening.* (The door-bolt.) 

46. 
Hair meets hair, and they protect the hole. (The eye.) 

46. 
Ha,ve I water? I drink wine. 
Have I no water? I drink water. (A miller.) 

47. 
A thousand legs up, a thousand noses down. (The tiles on the roof.)' 

48. 
Over the roof of my cottage there is a slice of melon. (The moon.) 

49. 
Over the tiles of my roof there is a sieve full of nuts.^ (The stars.) 

* Cp. the Zulu riddle on the same subject: 

Q. " Guess ye a man who does not lie down at night : he lies down in the 
morning until the sun sets ; he then awakes, and works all night ; he does not 
work by day; he is not seen when he works." 

A. **The closing-poles of the cattle-pen." 

Callaway, in Tylor, Primitive Culture^ vol. i. p. 91. 

' The tiles are curved and lie in rows : convex and concave alternately. 

« With this riddle cp. the Spanish : 

** What is the dish of nuts that is gathered by day, and scattered by night? " — 
" The stars." Tylor, t6., p. 92. 

A still closer parallel is furnished by the Lithuanian zagddka in which the 
sky is likened to **a sieve full of nuts." The idea is also found in one of its 
Slovak cousins, in which there is further mentioned a very big nut which is the 
moon. Ralston, Songs of the Ruasian People, pp. 347, 348. Ralston remarks: 
The oldest zagadki seem to have referred to the elements and the heavenly 
bodies, finding likenesses to them in various material shapes. 
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50. 
KoKKtvo fAovaoTrjpi, fik fiavpov<; KaXoyipov^, {Kafrrrov^i,) 

51. 
To Scvto irepirarel, to Xt/i/a> areKerai, {nrapovxi^') 

52.^ 

"AicapTTo^ tre OKapirov p.€ Svo raovfiakia dpv<f>avTa fjpde Kal 
yvpevei atfJM airo ^v\o, 

^ This riddle I heard at Cavalla from a native of Southern Greece. 
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50. 
A red monastery inhabited by black monks. (A water-melon.) 

51. 
I bind it, and it walks ; I loose it, and it stops. (A sandal.) 

52. 

A fruitless one comes to a fruitless one, with two sacks which had not 
been woven, and begs of him blood from wood. (A bachelor comes to 
Another bachelor, with a couple of goatskins and asks him for wine.) 



Theological Riddles, 

Perhaps it would not be uninteresting to give in this 
connection a few examples of a branch of popular literature 
which resembles the riddle in form, though its origin is entirely 
dififerent. This is a kind of Catechism, a lesson in scriptural 
lore, consisting of questions and answers; a method of con- 
veying knowledge once extremely popular in the East and by 
no means confined to sacred subjects. Indeed all sciences from 
Theology to Philology were once treated in this manner, and 
the earliest modem text-book of Greek Grammar — the Erote- 
mata of Manjiel Chrysoloras, who lectured on Greek at Florence 
from 1397 to 1400 — was written in that form.^ The volume of 
MSS. which has already yielded a plentiful crop of medical 
lore^ supplies me with the following selection of theological 
riddles. 

^ Sir B. C. Jebb, *Tbe Glassioal Renaissance,' Cambridge Modem History ^ 
vol. I. pp. 541 — 2. 

2 V, suprUf pp. 230 foil. ; in/ra, Appendix IV. 
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^Ep, — Tk fJifj yevvffOel^ airidave zeal airoOavinv €t? t^v 
tcoiXiav T^9 p'f)Tp6^ axnov erdiffff ; 
'Att. — ^'O 'A£a/A. 

'Ep. — -''AXaXo^ aypa^p iirurroKifv fiaard^mv epx^ai eU 
iroKiP a0€fjt€\uorov ; 

'Aw. — 'Airo<rToXo9 ^ trepiaTepd, iTTicroXif rh Kdp{f>o^ rfj^ 
ikaia^, v6\i^ 17 «i/9a>ro9 rod Vl&€, 

'Ep. — I16t€ ixdprf oko^ 6 KOCfAO^; 

*Air. — •"OTai' i^\0ov oi lAerk NcSe €A9 [= airo ?] rrfv ki- 

'Ep. — IIoTc arreOave to riraprov rov Koafiov ; 
'Att. — "Orav dwiKTcivev 6 Kdiv top ^'AjSeX, 

*E/j. — -Tt? diriOave /cat ovk (S^tfirePy dXX* ovre evpiOtf ovre 
irdifyrf ; 

'Air. — Tov Aft)T 17 7V1/17, 0T€ direKidfidff xai e^epero arrjkvi 
SXaro^. 

'Ep. — Ti9 Ti;i' tSusi/ dvyaripa iXajSep €A9 yvpaixa ; 
'Air. — ^'O 'ASofA Ti;i/ Euaif, [^] €« t^9 irXevpS? ovtov ^i'. 

'Ep. — Tt9 y^evfjuira eiiriup trio'toaTai, /eal dXtjOeiap elirw 
dirdXero ; 

'Air. — nirpo^ appffirdfj^po^ top ^ptarop iaddtf, teal 'Tot/Sa^ 
elwdpy hp &p (l>iX'qa'{o avro^ ioTip, dirdXero. 

'Ep. — Ti Xeycf irawa^ dj^etporoprfTo^y SiaKOPO^ apptfiriOeo^, 
Kfyirovpo^ dycpptfTo^ ; 

'Air. — Tlava^ djfeiporoprjro^ *l(adpprf^ 6 Bafmo'Tii^y Si/i/copo^ 

6 IIcTpO?, KTfTTOVpO^ 6 ^ABdfl, 

^ The spelling is reduced to the nniformity of accepted rules. A servile 
adherence to the scribe's orthographical eccentricities would have served no 
purpose but to enhance the reader's mystification. These eccentricities belong 
to the class abundantly illustrated in Appendices in. and lY. 
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Ancient Questions and Answers, 

Q. — Who not being bom died, and having died was buried in his 
mother's womb? 
^.— Adam. 

Q, — A messenger that could not speak, bearing a letter that was not 
written, came to a city that had no foundations? 

A. — Messenger the dove, letter the olive leaf, city Noah's ark. 



Q, — AFhen did the whole of mankind rejoice ? 

A, — ^When those who were with Noah came out of the ark. 



Q. — When did a quarter of mankind die ? 
^.—When Cain killed Abel. 

Q. — Who died and did not smell, but was neither found nor buried ? 
A. — The wife of Lot, when she was petrified and became a pillar 
of salt. 



Q. — Who took his own daughter to wife? 

A. — Adam took Eve, who was bom of his rib. 

Q. — ^Who having lied was saved, and who having spoken the truth 
perished? 

A, — Peter by denying Christ was saved, and Judas by saying "Whom- 
soever I shall kiss, that same is he ^ perished. 

Q. — ^What is the meaning of : an unordained priest, a renegade deacon. 
An unborn gardener ? 

A. — The unordained priest is John the Baptist, the deacon is Peter, 
the gardener is Adam. 



A. p. 21 
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Analogous to these question and answer compositions are 
the old French and English collections which would now be 
called riddle-books. One of them, entitled Demands Joyous, 
which may be rendered Amusing Questions, was printed in 
English by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1511. From this work, of 
which one copy only is said to be extant, the writer in The 
Book of Bays has culled a few "demands" with their 
** responses." ^ 

With some of these specimens also compare the riddles 
(ten questions) propounded by the Drakos in Hahn (III. TrfviuKa 
1. To irapafivdi rov Apaxov),^ where the hero by the help of the 
wise old woman answers them all and the Drakos bursts. 

Riddle-stories of this description are likewise common among 
the Slavs.' 

Two Poems of Mystic Meaning, 

Extract from E. B. Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. I. pp. 86—87. 

"There are two poems kept in remembrance among the modem Jews, 
and printed at the end of their book of Passover services in Hebrew and 
English. One is that known as Chad gadyd : it begins, ' A kid, a kid, my 
father bought for two pieces of money * ; and it goes on to tell how a cat 
came and ate the kid, and a dog came and bit the cat, and so on to the 
end. — * Then came the Holy One, blessed be He ! and slew the angel of 
death, who slew the butcher, who killed the ox, that drank the water, that 
quenched the fire, that burnt the stick, that beat the dog, that bit the cat, 
that ate the kid, that my father bought for two pieces of money, a kid, a 
kid.' This composition is in the * Sepher Haggadah,' and is looked on by 
some Jews as a parable concerning the past and future of the Holy Land. 
According to one interpretation, Palestine, the kid, is devoured by Babylon 
the cat; Babylon is overthrown by Persia, Persia by Greece, Greece by 
Rome, till at last the Turks prevail in the land ; but the Edomites (i.e. 
the nations of Europe) shall drive out the Turks, the angel of death shall 
destroy the enemies of Israel, and his children shall be restored under the 
rule of Messiah. Irrespectively of any such particular interpretation, the 
solemnity of the ending may incline us to think that we really have the 
composition here in something like its first form, and that it was written 
to convey a mystic meaning. If so, then it follows that our familiar 

1 The Book of Days, vol. i. pi 332. 

2 Contes Populaires Grecs, edited by J. Pio, Copenhagen, 1879. 
' Balaton, Songs of the Russian People, p. 353. 
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nursery tale of the old woman who couldn't get her kid (or pig) over the 
stile, and wouldn't get home till midnight, must be considered a broken- 
down adaptation of this old Jewish poem. 

The other composition is a counting-poem, and begins thus : 

* Who knoweth one ? I (saith Israel) know One : 
One is Gk)d, who is over heaven and earth. 

Who knoweth two? I (saith Israel) know two: 
Two tables of the covenant; but One is our God 

Who is over the heavens and the earth.' 

(And so forth, accumulating up to the last verse, which is — ) 

*Who knoweth thirteen? I (saith Israel) know thirteen: Thirteen 
divine attributes, twelve tribes, eleven stars, ten commandments, nine 
months preceding childbirth, eight days preceding circumcision, seven 
days of the week, six books of the Mishnah, five books of the Law, four 
matrons, three patriarchs, two tables of the covenant ; but One is our God 
who is over the heavens and the earth.' 

This is one of a family of counting-poems, apparently held in much 
favour in mediaeval Christian times ; for they are not yet quite forgotten 
in country places. An old Latin version runs : * Unus est Deus,' etc., and 
one of the still-surviving English forms begins, * One's One all alone, and 
evermore shall be so,' thence reckoning on as far as * Twelve, the twelve 
apostles.' Here both the Jewish and Christian forms are or have been 
serious, so it is possible that the Jew may have imitated the Christian, 
but the nobler form of the Hebrew poem here again gives it a claim to be 
thought the earlier." ^ 

The pieces given below are some of the Macedonian parallels 
to the compositions discussed in the foregoing paragraph. 

^ Mendes, Service /jpr the First Nights of PaBsoveVf London, 1862 (in the 
Jewish interpretation, the word shunraj — 'cat,' is compared with Shindr)^ 
Halliwell, Nursery Rhymes, p. 288; Popular JRhymeSf p. 6. 



21—2 
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I. 

1. {From Salonica.) 
n^7€9 '9 TO Kvvrjyi; 
Tlrjya, 

^/coraxre^ \a^6; 
^KOTfoaa. 
Tov fiayelpeylre^ ; 
Tbv /Mayeipeyira, 

Me KpaTTfae^ Koi fjiiva; 

Se Kparrja-a, 

Uov '1/' T09; 

'2 TO VTOvXairi. 

KpiK, /cpdic — eairaae to /cKeiSi 

Uov V o \a7d9; 

Tbv €if>a€ ri ydra, 

Uov V 17 ydra; 

^S r^ KOKKiva Tct KepafjiiSia. 

Uov V ra KOKKLva ra xepafiiSia; 

'2 TO KOKKLVO TO XW/Lttt. 
Hoi) V TO KOKKIVO TO ')(Odfia; 
Z TO TTOTa/JLt. 

Uov V TO TroTcifit; 

To povif>i^€ fj ayeXdBa, 

Uov V 17 a7€\aSa; 

T^i/ ea(\>a^^ 6 ')(aad'n''q^, 

Uov V o ')(aad'n'r}<; ; 

UiOave, 

Updaa, y€V€ia Kal /xovaTaKta, 

2. (From Vassilika,) 
*Htoi/ /Lita fiirdfi'irov, irdet *? t^ Koirptdy 

^pLaKei fiid tcoptd, 
Udet \ TO T^op/nrar^rj' 
" T^opfiTraT^rj fju\ So fi eva T^opfiird, 
Na ^pi^to TTj Kopidy 
Na hpoaiao) Trf KapSid" 
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1. The Hare, 

(Played between the nurse and the child.) 

Hast thou been shooting? 

I have. 

Hast thou killed a hare? 

I have. 

Hast thou cooked it? 

I have. 

Hast thou eaten ? 

I have. 

Hast thou kept a portion for me? 

I have. 

Where is it ? 

In the cupboard. 
(Here the child is made to hold its fists tightly clenched one over the 
other so as to represent a cupboard, while the nurse tries to open them 
with her forefinger and thumb.) 

Crick, crack — the key's broken. 

Where is the hare ? 

The cat has eaten it. 

Where is the cat ? 

On the red tiles. 

Where are the red tiles? 

In the red earth. 

Where is the red earth. 

In the river. 

Where is the river? 

The cow has swallowed it up. 

Where is the cow ? 

The butcher has slaughtered her. 

Where is the butcher? 

He is dead. 

Leeks, beards and moustaches ! 
— and the nurse proceeds to tickle the child under the chin and make it 
laugh. 

2. The Old Woman, 

There was an old woman. She went to a dung-hill, 

She found a crumb of bread. 
She goes to the soup-maker: 
"0 Soup-maker, give me some soup, 
That I may moisten my crumb, 
That I may refresh my heart." 
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'O T^opfjLirar^ri^ yvpcy^e r^avcuci. 

Elaei '9 TO T^ava/CT^' 
"T^avatcT^fj fi\ eva rfai/a/ct, 
Na Trdo) rov T^opfAirar^rj^ 
Na fie Baxr eva r^opfiirdy 
Na fipe^cf^ Ti) Kopid, 
Na ipoaiato rrj xapSid:* 

*0 T^avaser^TJi; yvpe'^e ^(iS/Lia. 

Ilaei '9 T17 7^9' 

1 1;9 /i , €va x^f^^i 
Na Trdo) ToC r^avaKT^rjy 
Na icai/' ei/a r^avaKt, 
etc." 

*H 7i}9 7i5pe^€ Spoaov. 

Ilaet ^9 ra ovpdpia' 
"Ovpdvia fly €va Bpoao, 
Na 8(it>aa> T17 7179, 
Na /i>6 Soia** eva ^cS/Lta, 
etc." 

Ta ovpdvia yvpe^av Oufiidfia, 

Udet '9 TO Trpafiarevrri' 
^^ TLpa fiarevrri fi\ eva Ovfiidfia, 
Na dvfiiariaa} rd ovpdvia, 
Na Sciaovv Bpoao rij 71J9, 
etc." 

*0 irpafiarevrrf^ yvpeyjre <f>L\r)/ia, 

Udei '9 T^ fcoprj* 
" Kopiy fi, eva <f>i\7)fiay 
Na ^oio-ct) TO irpa ^larevrriy 
Nd fi€ Boocr* eva dvfiidfiay 
etc." 

*H KOfyq yvpey^e Kovrovpai^. 

Tidei '9 TO fcovTOvpr^r}' 
"KovToupT^rj fly Bo fie Kovrovpai^, 
Na Bwaa> tt) Koprj, 
Na fie Booa eva <f>i\/qfiay 
etc." 
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The soup-maker asked for a bowl. 

She goes to the bowl-maker: 
"0 Bowl-maker, give me a bowl, 
That I may take it to the soup-maker. 
That he may give me some soup, 
To moisten my crumb, 
To refresh my heart." 



The bowl-maker asked for earth. 

She goes to the earth : 

*'0 Earth, give me some earth. 

That I may take it to the bowl-maker. 

That he may make a bowl, etc." 



The earth asked for dew. 



She goes to the heavens. 

"O Heavens, give me some dew, 

That I may take it to the earth. 

That she may give me some earth, etc." 



The Heavens asked for frankincense. 

She goes to the merchant: 

"0 merchant, give me some frankincense, 

That I may fumigate the Heavens, 

That they may give some dew to the earth, etc." 



The merchant asked for a kiss. 

She goes to the maid: 

**0 maid, give me a kiss, . 

That I may take it to the merchant. 

That he may give me some frankincense, etc." 



The maid asked for a pair of shoes. 

She goes to the shoe-maker : 
" shoe-maker, give me a pair of shoes. 
That I may take them to the maid. 
That she may give me a kiss, etc." 
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'O KovTovpr^^Yj^ yvpe^e fieaivi. 

Haei *9 r^i' a/yeXdia* 

Na Stia TO KOVTOVpT^fi, 

etc." 
'H ayeXdSa yvpeyp'C xoprop*' 

Tldei '9 TO ^iraicT^efiavr^rj' 
" MTTCMCTfe/Sain-fiy /a', &« ypprapL, 
Na Swo** T^i' oYeXoSa, 
etc. etc. etc." 

The reciter here broke off out of breath and nothing would 
induce him to proceed. Nor did I insist, as from what he said 
I gathered that the everlasting cow had eaten up the grass and 
was, in her turn, eaten up by the butcher, who in his turn was 
eaten up by Death, and so the song came to a natural end. 

II. 

The following two poems are taken from Gousios* Songs of 
my FcUherland, Nos. 104 and 105. 

1. 01 BcKa apidfioL 
"Eva X070 Oik* vh TrS>' 



Ave Xoyta 0€)C vd irdS' 



Tpia \iyta dek^ va ircS' 



^ Aw fivovfi€Pt Bo^oXoyovfiev, Kvpte. 

" Aevrep* elv^ ri Tlava/yid, 
6i^a9 fiovo<: Kvpio^, 
^Avvfivovp^v etc. 



'^TpKruTroa-Taro^ 0609, 
Aevrep^ elv ^ Uavayid, 
€va^ fiovo^ Kvpto^" 
\\vvfivov/i€v etc. 

Tcaa-apa Xoy^a OiX* vh ttcS* 

" Tea-aape^ ^ayyekiaraiy 
Tpto'inroa'TaTo^ 0eo9, 
etc." 
^Avvfivov/M€v etc. 
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The shoe-maker asked for leather. 

She goes to the cow: 

"0 cow, give me some leather, 

That I may take it to the shoe-maker, etc.'' 



The cow asked for grass. 

She goes to the gardener: 

"O gardener, give me some grass, 

That I may take it to the cow, etc." 



For other songs of the type of " the house that Jack built " 
see Passow Nos. 273—275; A. A. Tovaiov, 'Ta Ipar^ovhia rr)^ 
UaTpiBot; fiov' No. 102. This last and Passow No. 274 are 
very close parallels to the Hebrew Chad gadyd, mentioned by 
Mr Tylor. 



I wish to say one : 
I wish to say two : 

r wish to say three : 
I wish to say four: 



1. The Ten Numbers, 



"One only Lord." 
We praise Thee, we glorify Thee, Lord ! 

"Second is the Holy Virgin, 
One only Lord." 
We praise Thee, etc. 

"Three are the persons of the Trinity, 
Second is the Holy Virgin, 
One only Lord." 
We praise Thee, etc. 

"Four are the Evangelists, 
Three are the persons of the Trinity, 
etc." 
We praise Thee, etc. 
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n€i/T€ \6^ia diK* pa irtS' 

"IlevTe irapOivmv 'xppoi, 
Tia-aape^ ^ayyeXtaraL, 
etc." 
*AwfivovfM€p etc. 

''Efi; Xo7ta OeX^ vd ttw' 

**'lSt^airT€pvya Seov, 
Tlevre irapdiviav xopot, 
ete." 
*Avvfivovfi€P etc. 

*E0Trt Xoyia 0i\* pd ttcS* 

b^Ta aarepe^ r ovpapov, 
^Et^airripvya Seov, 
etc." 
^Apv/jlpov/jl€p etc. 

'0;^T0) \6yUl 0€\* pd TTW' 

"•0;^T0) iJx®* '^aXXoi'Tat, 
'E^ra daripe^ t ovpapov, 
etc." 
*Apv/jLPov/jb€P etc. 

*Ei/i;€a \07ta ^cX' i/a ttcS' 

"'Ei/i/ea dyyiktop Taryfiara, 

etc." 
^ Aw fJLvovfiep etc. 

Ae/ica Xoyta diX' pd ttw, 
Kat va trdaw top trKOiro' 

" Aixa ^vac rf eVroXai?, 
Ei/i/ea dyyiXtop TdyfiaTa, 
etc." 
^ApvfMvovfjL€Py etc. 



2. Ot ScoScAca dptd/xoL 

''Ei/a, fitopi, €Pa. "A 9 to irov/jL€ Ipa' 

"'^Ei/a TO TTOvXovSt, TO ^^eXiSoi/oOSt iroi) XaXeZ to l3pdSv, 
AaXet Kol KvpXaXel" 



I wish to say five : 



I wish to say six : 



I wish to say seven : 



I wish to say eight : 



I wish to say nine : 



I wish ten to say, 
And conclude my lay : 
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" Five are the choirs of virgins, 
Four are the Evangelists, 
etc." 
We praise Thee, etc. 



"Six- winged are the angels of Gk)d, 
Five are the choirs of virgins, 
etc." 
We praise Thee, etc. 



" Seven are the stars of heaven. 
Six-winged are the angels of Gk)d, 
etc." 
We praise Thee, etc. 



"Eight tunes are sung at church, 
Seven are the stars of heaven, 
etc." 
We praise Thee, etc. 

^Nine are the legions of the angels, 
Eight tunes are sung at church, 
etc." 
We praise Thee, etc. 



"Ten are the Commandments, 
Nine are the legions of the angels, 
etc." 
We praise Thee, etc. 



2. The Twelve Numbers, 

One, O friend, one. Let us call it one : 

" One is the little bird, the little swallow that sings in the evening, 
Sings and warbles." 
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"A^ TO wovfie (va, Na irafie koX V ra hvo' 
" Avo wipSiKe^ ypafifievai^, 
"Eva TO wovXovSi etc." 

"A? TO wovfie Svo. Na wafie Kal V tcL Tpia' 

**Tpia woSia *\eTpoir6Sia, Svo vipSiKe^ ypafifievai^, 
"Eva TO irovXovSt etc.** 

"A? TO wovfie Tpia. Na irafie koX '9 to, T€<r<njpa' 

^'Teaa-rfpa I3v^id ^yeXdSa^, Tpia woSia \eTpo7r6Sia, 
Avo wipBixe^ ypapLfievai^ etc." 

"A? TO irovfu T€<raripa, Na w&fie koI '9 Ta irevTe' 

"TlevTC Bd^TvXa '9 to X^P*» Tea-oijpa fiv^ca 'ycXaSa?, 

Tpia iroSia *XeTpoir6Sia etc." 
"A? TO wovfie ir€VT€, Na trdfu koI *9 Ta efiy* 

""Efi; /i^i^e? /JLiab^ XPoi/09, irivTe 8dj(Tu\a '9 to x^/>t, 

Teaarrfpa /3v^id ^yeXdSa^ etc" 

"A 9 TO irovfie l^, Na Tra/^ic ical '9 Ta €^Ta' 

"'E^rri k^TCLKoCKo to /eX^/Lia, e^ fjLtjve^ fiiao^ xpovo^, 

Ilei'Te 8a;^Ti/Xa '9 t^ X^P* etc." 
''A9 TO irov/jL €<f>Td. Na Tra^te Kal '9 Ta o^Toi* 

"'Oj^rawoSt ToO OaXaaaoVy €if>Td i^TaKoCKo to xK^fia, 

"E^ IJLrjve^ fiiab^ 'Xpovo<; etc." 

''A9 TO TTovfi 6xT(0' Na 7rd/jL€ Kal '9 TO ivved* 

"'Ei/i^ea /xtjvef; elvai to iraiSi, oxTairoSi tov OaXda-aov, 
*E<f>Td 6^ra/cotXo to K\rjfia etc." 

''A9 TO TTovfjL ivved. Na trdfie xal '9 Ta Sexa' 

*' Aexapi^ei to ^oiptSi, ivved firjve^ elvai to iraiSi, 
'O^^TaTToSt TOV daXdaaov etc." 

''A9 TO irovp,€ Sixa. Na Tra/xe /eal '9 Ta IvTCxa* 
**"EvT€Ka /JLf)v& <f>opdSi, Sexapi^et to xoipiSi, 
^Evved p,f)v€9 elvai to iraihl etc." 

''A9 TO Trovfie evretca. Na irdfie Kal \ Ta SoiSexa' 
" AdSexa p,rjv& 6 xpovo^, evrexa fjLrjv& <f>opdSc, 
AcKapi^ec to ')(pipihi etc." 
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Let us call it one. Let us go to the two : 

"Two striped partridges, one is the little bird etc." 

Let US call it two. Let us go to the three : 

"Three are the feet of the plough, two striped partridges. 
One is the little bird etc." 

Let us call it three. Let us go to the four : 

"Four are the teats on a cow's udder, three the feet of the plough. 
Two striped partridges etc." 

Let us call it four. Let us go to the five : 

"Five are the fingers of the hand, four the teats on a cow's udder. 
Three the feet of the plough etc." 

Let us call it five. Let us go to the six : 

" Six months make half-a-year, five are the fingers of the hands, 
Four the teats on a cow's udder etc." 

Let us call it six. Let us go to the seven : 

"Seven bushels bears the vine, six months make half-a-year. 
Five are the fingers of the hand etc." 

Let us call it seven. Let us go to the eight : 

"Eight arms has the cuttle-fish, seven bushels bears the vine. 
Six months make half-a-year etc." 

Let us call it eight. Let us go to the nine : 

" Nine months is the child in the womb, eight arms has the cuttle-fish, 
Seven bushels bears the vine etc." 

Let us call it nine. Let us go to the ten : 

" Ten months the young pig,^ nine months is the child in the womb. 
Eight arms has the cuttle-fish etc." 

Let us call it ten. Let us go to the eleven : 

"Eleven months the foal, ten months the young pig, 
Nine months is the child in the womb etc." 

Let us call it eleven. Let us go to the twelve : 

"Twelve months has the year, eleven months the foal. 
Ten months the young pig etc." 

^ I am not at all certain of the correctness of my translation of this line. 
Gousios spells x^^P^^^ which means nothing ;' xetp^^a, "the handle of the 
plough," makes no sense. Nor is the meaning of dexapl^ia quite clear. It has 
been suggested to me that x'^'-P^^'- flight mean *hand' and dexapLi^ci that the 
hands have *ten roots (fingers).' The suggestion is certainly ingenious; but, 
I fear, hardly borne out by the Greek as it stands. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

AeiavoTpdyovScL^ 

[The majority of the following couplets were collected at 
Salonica, those that I picked up in other parts of Macedonia 
are specially indicated.] 

1. 

*Aydr7rr)p elx^^ ic eyaaa air rtf xaKoyptofua /jlov. 
Tdpa T17 yXeiro) '9 aWove xai tcaier ?; KapSvd fiov. 

2. 

^ Ay dirrf fjLOv XP^^* ovofxa, rrj^ y€CTOV€ca<i Kopdva, 
A09 fi€ TO 8aj(Tv\LBi aov va KcivovfJk dppafiwva. 

3. 

^Aynirijaaf ri xepBeyfta; t^9 yrj^ rrjv 6'y^i, Trijpa, 
Tov Koa/JMV Tot? KaraKpuruu^ oKai^ eyd toi^; irrjpa} 

4. 

^Ayairrfaa, ri xepBey^a; rrj^ yrj^ Tt)v oy^t irrjpa, 

Tov Koa-fiov Ttti? KaTa(f>poviai^, Koi troKi, he ae irrjpa. 

5. 
Aydirrjaa k iyo) ^p^avrj^ eva KOfjufidri %toi;t, 
K €K€ivo TO ^ovXiyp^aj/e ol airovoi yeiTopoi. 

1 At Nigrita these distichs are called Galates (FaXdraif), a word of (to me) 
unknown affinities. 

* Cp. Passow, Disticka Amatoria, No. 8. 
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Love-Couplets, 



I had a ladylove and lost her through my folly. 

Now I see her in another's arms, and my heart is consumed with grief. 

2. 

my love, name of gold, crown of the neighbourhood ! 
Give me thy ring that we may be betrothed. 

3. 

1 have fallen in love. What have I gained? I have assumed the hue 

of the earth. 
And the blame of the world is all mine. 

4. 

I have fallen in love. What have I gained? I have earned the hue 

of the earth. 
And the contempt of the world, and yet thee have I earned not. 

5. 

I, poor orphan, am in love with a snow-flake ; 
Even that the cruel neighbours envy me. 
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6. 
^AXKjoifiovo ri 6a ^ev^ to ISiko fui^ X^* » 
Ai^oK irapa, iix<o^ hovXeia ici) dydtrff \ to K€<f>d\i! 

7. 

*Apd$€fia rri Tvxv f^^ ^^^ ''^ xaKid Tqv &pa, 

Tlov <r elSav rd /utrdKia fiov, xal ri vd Kavto roipa; 

8. 
*Ap Sdxra) xai ae dvfJLfiOA airdvfo *9 n) hov\€id /jlov. 
To fieXovaxi iroif fiaarA to funfya) '9 t^ xapBid fiov. 

9. 
(From Melenik,) 
"Avoi^e, 7^9, fieaa vd fiir&, Kal %ct)/ia, aKeiraae iie, 
Tid vd y\vT(i)<r dwo aefivrd xal trdXi e/SyaXi fie, 

10. 
'Atto TTj iropTa <rov irepvA xal /Spia-ica) xkeiSfofieva, 
%KV(f>Ta) <f>i\& Tfj K\€ih(ovidf 0app& (l>i\& iaeva, 

11. 

{From Zichna.) 
"Kairpri eltrac adv to ^toi^t, kokkipt) adv t^ (fxoTid, 
%dv Tci fidpfiapa t^ TloXt)^ irovvai '9 Trfv 'Ay id '^o<f>td. 

12. 
**A<f>€<i /JL€ firj lie ireipd^Tjf;, a<f>€^ /jl€ \ to ^aXt fiov, 
Xv /JL€ irrjpe^ xal rov vov /jlov Vo /lia V to K€<f>dXi fxov, 

13. 
Tid hie^ ixelvo to fiovvo, irov dvay^e teal Kaiyec^ 
Ka7r7ro/o9 dfydin) €Xo>o'€ xal KadcTai Kal Kkaiyet, 

14. 

{From Melenik,) 
*Erf(o aefivTa Sev rj^epa, ovS* aKova-Ta tov elxo^ 
T(opa /JL€ ir€piKVK\maev diro fcop<f>ff '9 Ta vi^x^ia. 
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6. 

Alas ! how will this state of ours end ? 
No money, no work and love to boot ! 

7. 
Accursed be my fortune, and the evil hour 
In which my eyes beheld thee. Now what am I to do? 

If ever I chance to think of thee while at work, 

The needle which I hold in my hand I plunge it into my heart.^ 



Open, earth, that I may enter, and thou, dust, cover me up, 
That I may be cured of my passion. Then let me out again. 

10. 

I pass by thy door and find it locked, 

I stoop and kiss the lock, and pretend to be kissing thee. 



11. 

Thou art white as snow, ruddy as the fire, 

Tall and slim like the columns of St Sophia in Constantinople. 

12. 

Leave me alone and tease me not. Leave me alone in my misery : 
Tis thou who hast taken away even my senses from my head. 

13. 

Behold yon mountain which is kindled and aflame ! 
Perhaps some wretch is bewailing his lost love. 



14. 

Once I knew nothing of passion, not even its name. 
But now it has compassed me from head to foot ! 

^ This, among several other distiohs, was dictated to me by a gifted yoang 
tailor, and a great gallant, of Salonioa. This one was perhaps a prodact of his 
own genius. 

A. P. 22 
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15. 

{From ZichnoL,) 
Elaat irdwia, elaai X'i^^y ^^' a/fycXixo xopfjLi, 
''E^^et? fMaria acLv rov 9fKi,0y irpoatoiro akv yiaaefiL 

16. 
(From Kataphyghi.) 
^EKepSTjad rtfp t^ X^P^ "^^^ '^^ drfdirq Troij^a^ 
Kal <l>aip€Tai fie Tr&^ <l>op& rov fiaaiXtfa rd pov^d* 

17. 
'Ecru Vat TO aTaif>v\i Kal 70J to radpnrovpo, 
<E>tXa fie av '9 t' dxe'CKi, koX yd \ to fidyovXo. 

18. 
*Eav ^aav Kelvo to irovXl irov to \eyovv xavdpiy 
Uoiv" Ta <l>Tepd tov KtTpipa Kal 1} xaphid tov fiavpf)} 

19. 
Kapdfii TpioxdTapTo, Tpefiei<: vd Trapiy? /36XTa, 
Tpifiei Koi 17 xaphovXA /lov ovTa^ ae 8t« \ TTf iropTa. 

20. 
KvTraptaadtci /lov ylrrjXo, '9 T17 pi^a €;^€t9 X<w/tui, 
K' €70) fiiKpo^ Kal av fiiKpri, Kaipo^ fia<; Si* v aKOfia, 

21. 
NTepTC Kal 7r6i/09 fie KpaTCi, KOVTCvto vd woBdvo), 
'S TOV TTovo /SpiaKto yiarpeidf '9 to VTepTi tL vd Kdv<o ; 

22. 
'O eptoTa^ TOV a0p(i)iro 7ra>9 tov KaTaaTifid^ei' 
Kop/il adv TpiavTd<l>vW6 to Kavei Koi '^TiKid^eL 

23. 

''0\o9 o Koafio^ Krj 6 VTOVVid^ Td ^e<f)Kia kovovv %«ft, 
Kal 17 hiKri /lov y; Kaphid KXalyet K'p dvaaTevd^ei, 

^ Cp. Passow, No. 361, a slightly different yersion given as a dirge {MvpoK&yi)^ 
rather improbably. 
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15. 

You are a duck, you are a goose,^ you have the figure of an angeL 
You have eyes like the sun, a face like jasmine. 



16. 

I have won the joy and the love that I courted, 

And it seems to me that I am now arrayed in a king's robes. 

17. 

Thou art the grape and I am the stalk : 

Kiss me on the lips, and I will kiss thee on the cheek ! 

18. 

Thou art the bird which men call canary. 

Whose feathers are golden, but whose heart is black. 

19. 

O three-masted galley, thou art trembling to veer round, 

Even so trembles my poor heart when I behold thee standing at thy door. 

20. 

O dear slender cypress, there is still earth about' thy roots. 
Both thou and I are too young, our season has not come yet. 

21. 

Love and pain hold me fast, I am at the point of death. 
Against pain I can find a remedy, against love what can I do? 



Look how love wears out a man ! 

A body that is blooming like a rose, decays and dies ! 



All the people, the whole world, enjoys feasting; 
But my own heart can only weep and sigh. 

^ This word is never used in modern Greek as a term of ridioale. Here it 
refers to the bird's beauty and grace, without any allusion to its sapposed 
intellectual poverty. 

22—2 
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24. 

"Otto* 09 ^eXc* v ayaTnjaij, 
npeirei va x^<^o/Jb€p'qa7j, 
nperret aairpa va ^oSiaajf 
Kai pd firjv ra \oyapida"p. 

25. 
(From Serres.) 

Xapct \ TtfP ifiop(f>d8a aov koX ralpL vd firjv e^i;?/ 

26. 

Xhv T€0oia redoia Xdyavay akv riOoiai^ witcpdKijffpai^ 
''E;^© K iya> \ top tctfTro fMov aapdvra iripre pl^ai<;, 

27. 

(From Kataphyghi.) 

^hv T€Touiif; riroiai^ peiravai^; Koi T€TOcai(; peiravlSe^ 
"E^to ic iyo) '9 Tov Krjiro pLOv Sixa ^iXioSe? pi^ai<i. 

28. 

{From Nigrita,) 

'2- TOV KopLTTOf '9 T^ pi^a KojSovv TTJv ikrjd, 

'2 rd p.dTia, \ rd (f>pvBia (f>tXovv rf) KOireWid} 

29. 

Ta p,dTia a e^ow eptoTa /cal fieaa y^i'xaXi^ovv, 
KiJ dirdvo) '9 TO yfnjf^dXia-pLa <f>p€ydB€<; dpfievl^ovv. 

30. 

Ta TraXata /ia9 iSdaava irepdaave koX irdve, 
Ta Ttapcvd y€vi]Kav€ <f>€LSia yid vd fia<i <l>av€. 

31. 

Tt vd aov TTw; tl vd p,ov 7r^9; icv fcaXd 7z/ft)/)tf€t9, 
Kal TTJ ylrv^ij pH koI Trj Kaphvd p iav pe T'qv opi^ei^, 

^ The metre is somewhat lame — there is one syllable more than should be in 
the second verse — bat the peasants are not over-fastidious. 
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24. 



He who will court a maiden fair, 
Must needs waste much time. 
He must needs spend many piastres too, 
And coimt them not.^ 



25. 

Thy walk is like the walk of the partridge, thy run is like the flight of the 

swallow. 
Great is thy beauty, and yet thou hast no mate ! 



Oh, of cabbages and radishes of this sort, 
I have forty-five roots in my kitchen-garden. 



27. 

Oh, of radishes and horse-radishes of this sort 
I have ten thousand roots in my kitchen-garden. 



The olive is plucked at the joint, at the root : 

The maid is kissed in the eyes, between the eye-brows. 



Thy eyes are brimming with love and are moist with dew. 
And on the bosom of the dew frigates are sailing. 

30. 

Our old troubles are past and gone. 

Our present ones have grown into serpents and will devour us. 

31. 

What need of words? thou art well aware 

That both my heart and my soul are thine to command. 



^ The young tailor often complained to me, with a comical sigh, that his 
heart had well-nigh ruined him. 
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To A)^! Sc' T(S^€pa «"0T€9 va TO (f>mvd^m. 
Tmpa Bep airepva OTifii) va fjLtjv dvaoTeva^, 

33. 

To /JLTTol a elvai /juvape^y rd X6/>ta aov XafiwdBe^, 
To arrjdo^ aov wapdBeiao^, pLira'xrah /i€ nrarvvdZ&i, 

34. 

To vrkpri r&v iraWtf/capi&v 17 XHP^^^ "^^ yvaapi^ovv 
Kal rd hvafioKoKopiraa Kpv<f>d to fiovpp^vpi^ovv, 

36. 

<E>€i57€*9 Kol <f>€vy 17 yvd>p,rf fiov, Uov Tra? iraprjr^opid fiov ; 
Jlov nrd^ KXeiSi rov ^poXoyeiov, ir dpoiyec^ rrj xapSid fiov ; 

36. 

<E>iX* oi o'XJpol yeinjKave xal oi BiKoi p,ov ^evoi, 
K* 17 p,dva wov /JL€ yevvae Be OeXei vd jie ^cptj. 

37. 

^vye iro p,€va, avWoyij ! <f>vy€ nrb pAva, irUpa ! 
Ac* ae aT€<l>av(o0rfKa vd a l;^a> pApa vv^'^a! 



"Ovra^ Hi vow. 
38. 

'O virvo^ 0piif>€i TO iratBi, 6 ^X(09 to poaj^dpiy 
Kal to TraXiyo Kpaal fcdvei rov yipo waWrjKapi, 

39. 

^apd '9 Toi' irov to irlveiy 
yiapd '9 rov irov xepva, 
l^apd '9 T17 KopLiravla 
Kai '9 o\' T^ a'vvTpo(l>id, 
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32. 

Time was when I knew not how to cry Ah me ! 

Now hardly a minute passes without my heaving a sigh. 

33. 

Thy body is a minaret, thy hands a pair of tapers, 
Thy bosom a park : a garden alive with songs of love. 

34. 

The youths' passion is well-known to the widows, 

And the sly maidens whisper of it secretly amongst themselves. 



35. 

Thou departest, and my senses depart with thee. Whither away, my 

comfort? 
Whither art thou going, key of gold which openest my heart ? 



My foes have become my friends. Yet mine own kindred are estranged 

from me. 
The very mother who bore me will no longer know me ! 

37. 

Away from me, O Sorrow ! Grief begone ! 

I have not wedded thee, that thou shouldst abide with me day and night. 



Drinking rhymes. 

38. 

Sleep nourishes the child, and the sim the calf, 
And old wine makes the old young. 

39. 

Joy to him who drinks it, 
Joy to him who pours it out, 
Joy to the party. 
And all the good company ! 
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TiA T179 yvvcuxe^. 

*0 ©€09 Toi/ avrpa ewXaa-e fik hvafiavrhia irirpa 
K17 orav S^Kutv' T17 yvvaltca iirrjpe fMca TreXixa^ 

"Oiroio^ i^ KaKTf jvvaitca '9 top v€Kp6 Sc' irpeir va iraji* 
Toi/ v€Kpo rov ej^' '9 to airin r, 

'H yvvcuKa elv aKoXKa || #cai ^aXevet atto oXa. 

'H yvvaixa fiaKpvd fmXXid xal yvd/jutf tcovrrf. 

Or 
Tpavd fiaWidy \\ kovtcl /jlvoXA.* 

^ This distich I heard at Serres, bat it is not of Macedonian origin. My 
informant was a Cretan Mohammedan — one of those who on the declaration 
of Cretan autonomy preferred exile to peaceful existence with the despised 
Christians. 

^ A. A. TowrloVf '*H Kara ro HdYy<uov Xfl^pa,* p. 89. Cp. fiTd'i Tpofh Kal 
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Oreek folk-opinion on the fair sex. 

When God created man, he used a diamond-drill ; 
When he created woman, he used a pickaxe. 

He who has a bad wife need not go to the funeral : 
The funeral is in his own home. 



Woman is like paste : she sticks to everything. 

Woman : long hair, short wits.^ 

1 The same proverb, word for word, is common both among the Bassians 
and the Tartars: see Balston, Russian Folk-Tales^ p. 38. 



APPENDIX I. 

To nApA/wyOi toy N<iTNTic.^ 

Mia po\a K Ivav Kaipb ^rav evas dOpwvos woXv 'ttXovo'ios. S?X^ 
(nriTia, et^tarfjiaTa, apvid, KaralKLa koI tl Scv ctx^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^ koXjo. rov 
Koarfiov, 's TO arwiTL r ws k ol Treretvot ycwovcrai' avya irov Xcci iqfj 6 Aoyos. 
Met Tt Ttt ^€9; ^av (r<l>L)(r6^^ rfey/ccvcs. Avros 6 dOptairos erv^c voLpOy crc 
/biia TToAiTcia fji€yd\7jf arav va A.c/a€ s r^ 2aAovi#n/, xai yia va /i^v 
ioScLaary 8€* Otkirt va Koviij/rf *s r^ XoKavro, fnfre irdyo'e cr€ Kaviva 
rpavov T dpxovTiKOf yia va /ji^k Xax|y kiJ TToxpcw^. Movo Kovtif/t *s cva 
^cD^ov T^ KaA.v)8a, KaX^ wpa crav t^ ^#07 fias. To OTrtr ^av fiovdxa 
2vas oKTttS Tpavos k|J 6 So^aros xat tok c/SaXav va KoifjurfSy (rk ftta ycovio, 
6 8oi)A.os t' d7roft€iv€ ofov 's T^v av\rj dvrd/ia fii ra TrpdfJLara. Tov 
<^r(i>xov 97 yvvaiKa cT^c Acvrepco^^ 3(i> Kal rpcis /uiepats, ycvcre eva TratSl 
TTOvrav Tpico /lepo) ovra? ^p^c avros 6 wKovotlos* "Etci -ttov A€9, wXaytao'av 
TO fipdSv, 6 fJiOva'a<l>LpYj^ cc fjiia KO^yf k rj Xcxovaa ftc tov avrpa t*s 's ttjv 
akkrj. AvToC tovs 'frfjp€ virvos dyXvjyopa koI KOLfiovvrav fjna xapd, yiar 
ol f^Tw^oi yKaiyXcScs Scv €\ovv. Ma 6 ttAovo-ios 8c' tov CTraipve vttvos, 
yvpvowc diro ttj /iia fitpidy yvpvovcc tto ttjv aWrj Kal (rvWoyLOVvrav Kal 
\oydpia^€ TO fiio tov, 

Kct TTOv OT;XA.oytoi)vTav a^a<^va yXeirct iqj dvoly ij tropra #cai trifiKav 
fiia-a Tpcis yvvaiKCS vrvftcvais *s t* dairpa. *H ftia ^Tav '7r€(o i/^i/XiJ xal 
TTcto €fiop<l>rf TTO T s (iXXats. *HTav tJ Tpcis Moipais ttov fioLpd^ovv to 
7rai8i T17 Tpiny /icpa vo^rcpis a<^ov ycv^. "ETO-t irov Xes, o-c^Sxav fico'a 's 
TOV ovTa Kal arddKav k€l irov KOipuovvTav to yuapo, k 77 fi€ya\€LT€prj irb 
T^s Moipats TO dyyi.(t fik to Sa^ruXo t's Kal Xcct* **Tt va to fioipd(rovfA€;" 
Acv tJ aXXai9* " Na to fioipd(Tovfji€ va yivrj KXypovofio^ *s avTov tov 
trkovcno irov Vai TrXaytao'/ACVos K€t Trcpa 's t^ f^^Xf" "Ta/xa/x'" Xcv |J 
aXXai9 Kat to fioipaaav k vo-TCpis ycvKav ai^avTais. 

'O TrXovo-tds T* aKOvorc avTa Ta Xoyta Kal Tpo/xafc, k^ aw* to <^d^o T 
8c' fiiropov<r€ va €r<l>aXiiri fidrt. ^*KtaOK€ Kal o'ovXaT^api^c Travov KaTOV 
\ TOV ovrd (OS TO TTpm. ^Afia c^^c^c 6 ^cos ttjv i/ficpa Kal aKwOK€ 6 
^(o^os TTO TO yiaTfliKt T, TOTCs TOV Xcct 6 fcvos* "'Ey<i) <^cvy(o Ol^/ACplS 
yia TO \iaptjo fx, vaiJ^ia $*Kd p.* Scv ej(0). *Av orpeyiys va /uc 8a)OT;s to 

^ My raconteuse informed me that she heard this tale many years ago from 
a Boamanian friend of hers (Kapa^Xdxa). According to her Naidis is the 
Wallachian for the Greek Eifpearifud, "foundling.'* 
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ffKO <r TO fJM^pOy yio k 17 yvFauca /x' $d r dyaBpolfOVfJi,€ (rav vavai TraiSt 
/Aas. Sets cIoTC Fcot, Trporra 6 ^cof ^a fcavrc ic^ oAAcu" 

Tores 6 ^a);(OS expose t^ ywatica t* va St^J rt Xeci ical Kctn;. *H 
ywaiica r' irptara ^cv i7^€Xc, yiaTi irota fiava 8ivei ro /Aucpo r'9; fJua. v<n'€pis 
air* ra iroAAa, yicl va firp/ Koiffow Tr/ TV)(rf toS traiSioi), Xcci ** KaXa* " ic* 
hrrpt^t vd to ^ioa av KaC r dyairowrt crav TraiSt t's irovrav. Torts to 
pvia$€ icaXa KaXoi, o»s irov ■xpprao't yoAo, rwrrvcrc /x^ ra ttcco KaWirepa 
poiv)(a. irov\€, ro if>iXa-€ aravptara *s ro yki^>apo icy 6 irkovatos to trrjpe '9 
ra x^^ ^'> c^XXtov* r^ <f>opdj8a t $cq rov (tvpopoStfaav koX ttoci 's to 
icoAo fJM^v fit ro dovAo r . 

*Ovras fiyrJKav 6$ov wo rrf iroXircux k c<^ao-av 's cva fiipos tprffio 
fX€<ra *s rd y€innjfiaTa — ^rav KoXoKatpi — ora/Liaraci r^ <f>opd^ t koL Xcct 
rov &>vXo r* ** Udpt avro ro fuupo Kai vd to a-KOTiacrrfs ftc fiia ircrpo." 'O 
^ovXos r' 's rifv dp)(rf ^kv ^eXc va to ^any, yiari ^rav dBpiairos 0€o<f>o- 
povfjuevos, fija. vorcpis ^eXovras firf ^cXovrac rov oicovcrc rov oif^cvn; r icai 
ro in7p€ ro fnopo. Ma avris vci X""^^^ '''^ '^ttiSi xnwract r^ yijs ftc r^ 
verpa koX to a^cvriKO r* Odpp€^€ ttcms paptat ro irouSt. Tores o^a^va 
Ixavc O'av vociSc xairoiov iro pxucpvdj fua ical Suo irXaXa€i 's r' aXoyaro, 
orav varav ra^o^rcs rpo/Aoo'/xcvos, iq) a-iro 8tt> Trav k 01 oXXoi. ^Ero^i irov 
Xes, ro fuopo airo/uivc Koifua-fitvo p.i(r 's r* aoTa^va. 

Tcupa V d<l>i^ovp,€ rov irXoixrio kol va iridarovfit ro irat8i^^ Ta 
X(apdif>ia Kciva ^av tto cva irXovo-to r(t<^Xi;ica. Avros 6 irXovortos Scv 
cT^c iraiSt ^KO T* icg oXov ircpiicaXovcrav rov Oto icg avros #c' 17 ywauca r* 
va rovs ScMTi; Iva TraiSi. *H^cXav vaupow xaveva i/rvxoirai$i fivtXKc koli 
Tovs Xvrni&jj 6 Otos. KtCvrj r^ ^paScia ervx^ ''^ orcpytavtlfiy avros 6 
TrXovo'ios s ra ^iiipd<f>ui kol okoixtc ro /uicupo iroiKXaiye Sra^Kc icai \€€i 
iro /xco-a r* '' Ti vavai avro; r{aic<iXi $cv *vai, oricvXt $€V *vac ^As irdia vd 
3iu>.'' Kai iraaivovras icara rr/ <^a>v^ iro yciXta yaXia ppia-Kti to pMpo icy 
dfxa roWiSc {ciraoTiicc. Ma yXcirovras avro too-o Ipuopcfio koX iraarpuco 
KOL iraxovXo to XifjLviimfK€ Kai to irrjpt *s r^v ayicaXia t koI to iraiyo'c 's 
ny yvvauca r\ " Aic ri pprJKa 's ro )(tapdcl>i, yvvatKCi," r^ Xcct, " c/xcis 
irai^ yvpcvap.c loj 6 dco? irai8i pas corciXc." *H yvvat«ca r* Sc* rov 
irto-rc^c ***AtvTC iro 8tt>, irotos ^^ct o~v p.c iroia ruMcavcs avro to iraiS^ 
pA ^s cTvat 8c' p.c pcXci, as ro ^vXa^ov/uic." 

To ^vXa^v Kcu ru><^cpav fua Trapa/iava yia va ro pvidiy xy apa 
rpoivc^c ro oirovSa^v. Kai ro iratSi irovrav orcuuco, irpoKOtjft kol r's 
ayairovac iroXv, k|} avroi r ayairovorav Kai rJiXcyav NoTivris, o'av va Xcfic 

^ This is a stock form of transition, as hackneyed in Modern Greek folk- 
tales as it is in similar compositions in other languages. Gp. the Italian 
"Lassamu a la pappa gadda e pigghiama a la cavaleri,*' FiaJbe^ noveUe^ e 
raconti sieiliani, by J. Pitr6, Palermo, 1876, vol. i. p. 9. 
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l^vpearqfJLio, Tiopa vapOovfie 's rov irXowrio, Ilcpacrav -xpovia Ka/juroa-a icg 
o NalVris y€VK€ 3cKa^, 3cicac(^a xpovia. Tores fiid /xepa va crov k' 
€p\€Tai *s TO xwpijo Kctvos 6 Koico? 6 TrAovo'tos, 6 rf €yic€V€s, ttou ira<TKur€ 
va Tov xaoyj, k enn TcSi^cpc ly fyxf va KaraXvoTy '5 to cttltl irovTav 6 
NaivTis. "AKOvcre ttov tov ^<i>va{[aK Naiyris Kal irapa(€V€vrrjK€ fjuk r 
ovofjua. Pon-aet r^ ywaiKa* "Ac* /xc Acs, Kvpd, ytarC tov <l>(t}va(,T€ ero-t;" 
" Tov PyaXafie NaiVris ytart, vet o-c ttw t^k oAi/^cia, Scv €lvai yvtos /jmis, 
TOV Pff^f^^ o ivTpa% fiov *s to \<i}pd<l>L, p.i<r 's ret ycvviJftaTa So) #cai 
^CKacf^ra ;(povia. Mcts aAAa TraiSia 8ev €i\apL€ k ercn rov dvaOpoffap,€ 
Kol TOV dyavovfJi€ a-dv TraiSt fwis, Kai K€LV0^ fid^ dyairdei irokv,^' 

'AKOvovras avra 6 TrXouo-tos viKpdOKe KaTaxapSa ytari KardXafic ttcus 
^rav TO TraiSl ttou Trpooraf c tov SovAo' rov va to x^^Aaoiy. T<i)pa tC va 
Kdvy; avXAoyicrai tto 8w orXAoytcrat wo K€tl 'S ra vcTtpLvd tov rjpO€ 
fJLid v€V(nj. Tvp(^€L Koi A.€€t WW? €;(« va a'T€iky fjna ypa<l>rj *s to ^pvi t 
Koi OiXei €va p,7rurrefi€vo dOptovo va nyv -Jraiy. 

" Mttoi, va OT€iXov/i€ rov Natvris," rov A.€v. 

*ETO(/iao-av rov Naivrts ftia TTOuyaro'a koi <^ayia, Kal o'cXA.cdo'C t' 
aXoyaro r* yia va Trajy. *0 Trkovarios tov c&dicc /iia ypa<f^ yia r^ 
ywaiKd T Kai rriv eXeyc /iccra 's r^ ypa<l>rf avTrj va rov orciXiy oiTravov 
*s ra Povvd irov Ifioa-Kav ra irpo^aTd t kol va wapayyctXiy rovs Taop^va- 
vapcovs va rov Koppxvndffovv kcli va rov yKprjpviaovv p-ica *s cva mfyd^L 
*0 NatvTis TT^pc r^ yp^<l>V 8*X^* Kappuja, iro^ia^ KajSaXXiicci/^c xai Kivrja-e 
va Traiy. IIplv va Kivqary y pdva tov tov oppijveijft va p,^v Xa^jy Kal ttiw 
V€po dirocrTapAvo^y k vorcpts rov ff>iX7)ar€ KaL tov cIttc to icarcvoSio. 

'S rov hpopo irov Trdaivc travel or€ ftia fipvarf diro koitov 7r<i>va hivrpo 
KoX ^CKa^aXXtKCi/^c yia vd iaTroCTdayf ^^X^- k vo'Tcpis vd tti^ vcpd, Kara 
7ra>5 rov opfiiyvci/rc. ly fidva r', yiar' ^av Sii/^ao'p.evos. Kci ttot) KdOovrav 
\ TOV iCKiO vd a-ov kol ir^pvdti Ivas ycpos ft€ pxLKpvd axnrpa ycvcia icai 
rov Xccf " nov wpa xaXiy, yvu fiov;" "*Opa icaXiy, -TraTTTrou, iraxiivio \ to 
Td^€ TO ^(CDpio pe pii. ypaKJiYj yia rov Td8€.^ " Aoo-c pov ny vd r»y Si<3 
avr^ r^ ypa<^, yiari Oappio ttws rov f cpo avrov rov dOptniro" To 7rai8i 
rov Sivci T^ ypa<l>7J, Ky 6 ycpos Trcpaac ro ;(€pi rov tto Trdvov Kai ttj yvpure 
TTiVov, #c* vo^rcpis Trdiy *s ny 8ovXcid t*. 

Na ftiyv ra TroXuXoyovftc, dva^poBa dvdppaSa ^rdvei 6 Nd'ivris *s to 
trn-LTi TOV TrXovcriov, Kci irov f cTrcfevc x^dfci aTrdvou *s to irapadvpi kol 
yXcTTCi €va KopvTori €/Jiop<^o <rav ro <^€yydpi. 'Ai/rc a-pvae tov pwrJKt 
/JicpoKi. ^Hrav ly Kopiy tov TrXoixriov, yiar* €?;(€ 7r]5 \jfipjara iroJs Scv ci^c 
7rai8id* €*;(€ /xia KOprq k cva TraXXiyKapi. *0 Ndi'vris ci^Ki pitra 's ro 
cttCti. k iJ ywaiKa rov -ttXovo'iov rov S€)(TrjK€ Kara ttws €Trp€W€, '* KaXcus 
(Spio'cs " " KaXws cas )8piyKa/t€," r^ Sivci r^ ypai^iy Kai Kciviy riy Sid^ao'c 
K* €ypa<^€ ficora ** Na irdpy^ avrov to vcio Kai r^ KOpiy /las Kai va Kpdiyq 
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fjjpais Kol vpiw€i va ppQ ro irpofia rcXciw/icvo." 

*A/ia &a)3a(r€ r^ ypa^t^ €Kav€ KtCvtj Kara ira>s t^f 7rapayy€\v€y 6 
ayrpoi t\ Kpai€i tw iraira fcou fjua fccu 8vo rove oTe^)'o>yec *£fcai^y 
ya/AOVc, ;(apai9 /ac ^opovs fcai fu iraixtfiBia cJs ra ^^cpoj/Aaro. 

No. /UI17V Ttt iroXvXoyov/xc, vcrrcpi9 ir* oxr^t) fiipaiq va aov k €px€Tai 
iritrov 6 v-Xovcrto?, •col Ktl irov {cv*c{[«v€ \ rrf wopra VKwyti ra fjuaria r 
KOi ri va &^ / r^ Bvyaripa. r irov frrcfcovrai' o-i/ta 's rov Naivrte diravov 
's ra ffayKcAAo. Tores rov ripBt fua {0X17 <rav rapXas fcai irifftrru 
\dfjA>v. nXoXovv, Kpdlovv yiarpovs «c<u /xc rd iroXXa roi' f^€pvow 's rov 
Koyapiaa-fio, "Tt ciro^cs, dvrpa ft*;" rov pcoraci 1; ywoiKa r*. "''As, 
rtWorcs, dirooroou *s roK hpopuo icq 6 i^Xios /uie paptve *s ro kc^giXi," Xcet 
KCivoS) ''/la ycart $€v Ifcafcs icara ircus (re irapayyciXa fiiaa *s r^ ypa^;" 
" IIiSs Sc' rclwcava, va 17 ypat^ri <r Sec rt fi' cypa^es." 

T^ iraipvct r^ yp<'-4>V '^^^ ^ Sia^afcc *^$dpp€^€ ir^^ veipevovrav, 
rpLfi€L rd fidruL r KoXd KoXa icai 8c' fijropova'€ vd KaraXd^tj vioq yevicc 
ovTo ro irpdfui yiari ro ypdij/ifJLo rfrav Bko r. Tores Xcci ** KoXa, 8c* 
irc(pa{ei. Aipio ro xpcut, yXviccuus X'^P^'^^^ ^^ ^^'^ o-'icoKri/s rov Naivris 
fcai va rov orrctXi/s airavov *s ra irpo/Sara /ic /xia ypa<f)^ irov $d cr€ 8(iKra>." 
K' ixartrt k cypa^c 's rovs ro'o/uiTravapcovs icara irws icai Trpcoro. 

T^v oAXi; ro irp<i>i raxyvrifia aKiu$K€ 17 ywoiica r* ical inTyc va $tnnn^<nf 
rov Naivris. Mo dfia o-cjSkc 's rov ovra kiu rov ctSc ttov icot/uiovvrav 
yXvKO yXv#ca /x«r* r^ icopi; r's r^v ayKaXia, Xvmy^icc va rov (virvijayf KaC 
rov d<j>K€ vd xoprdajj rov vtrvo ofco/ia Kafifiui o>pa. Ilaci *s ro yvio r's 
KOt rov Xcct "KoifLoUrai, rraiSi ft';" ""Ox** f"»va ft'." "Si/kov vo 
Ka^aXXiKci/ri^s icai va ir^s avri^ r^ ypa<l>rf 's rovs rarofiwdvov^ irov poaKOW 
rd irpo^ora." S'tcuverai ro 9rai8i Ka)3aXXixcvei iraipvti rrj ypa<fyq koX 
Kivr)a-€. 

*YoTcpts awo KafAVoayf iopa <rKiiaiv€rai k^ 6 avrpas r's icot n/ pwrdti 
"Tov lorrciXcs;" "Tov Xvirr}$Ka vd rov (vmnja-u} rov Ncuvrts," Xcct 
KCiVi;, "fui fii7 voia{co-ai, avrpa fi', 17 ypo-<l>V vd'qa'€ ftc ro yvto fias." 
"Tt CKoves Ppl yvvatKo/" <^<tfVoi(ci icctvos koI fwa koi 8vo o-ov va rov 
7rrjp€ fiid dvaXaffi^, ^P^X*^ o(ov yid vd rov vpoffyrdirrj. *H yvvatica r 
$dpp€il/€ ir<i>s rov ^p^c TraXt dxafivd ordv koI ;(tcs icoi rpcxci icarairo8t r*. 

^ravovros 's ro )3ovvd pp^KC ttoJs ol roroftTreivoi rov cr;(av x<*^<'77 ^o*' 
yvu) r' icai rov cT^^av piifi; fico"' *s ro Tnjydj^L, icfi av rrf vucpa r K17 dir ro 
a^L r ir€<l>r€i icg ovros ficora koi ^ovcrat. *H yvvotKa yXcwovras rov 
dvrpa r\ irov 'ir€a-€ fx€<r 's ro 7n;yd8i rdyacr^ k(u pix^crai Kot fccivi/ ficcra 
icat ir€$av€ k^ avny. K' crort diroftvc d Ncuvrts Kkrfpovopxy^. 

Avrd 8cv *vat irapap.v$i, Eivai irpdpxi irov ycvicc koI 8cixvci irciSs n/ 
Molpd r' xdvcvos 8c* fnvop^i vd rq (€if>vyg. 
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T6 BACiAdnoyAo kaI 6 ahtoc. 

*A,pxrj rov irapafivBuov. KoA,^ awepa o"as. 

Mta Poka K €vav Kaipo ^av €va^ PactXias k cT^^ rpia ?rai3ca, /tot 6 
fiLKporepo^ rjrav 6 ireio avrpcKO/icvos icg o ttcio <i}f/Lop<l>oq cItt ovXvou 
*Hp6€ Kaipos ICQ appw<rrqa'i 6 PaaiXia^ ttoXv jSapcio, tfrav ?rcia yia 
Odvaro, k cTirav oi yiarpoi ttws yioi va yXvTwo"' TTpCTTci va ^^ly $ovyyi air* 
aLp(r€VLKO Xayo, Tores ^(ova^c to. PaciXowovXa Kai ra ctTTc* 

" IlatSia ft', ctfiai appfocrroi ttoXv paptui, k ol yiarpoi ewrav ttws yia 
va y€V(i} Kaka irpiirti va <^(£w fotryyt aTr' apcF€VLKO kayo, 2as irepticaXw 
Xoiirov va Trare 's to Kvr^t Kai va /Ji€ <f>€pT€ tv aputviKO Xayo." 

** KaXa, iraripa,** ttirav ra iraihia Koi wrjpav rats aafrais rovs Koi r 
ipfiard t s Ka\ KLvrja-av yia va ttSv. Ilijyav dkdpya 's ra ovpfidvia yia va 
fipovv Xayovs. Ol 8vo ot rpavvrtpoi 61 ytol Sk* KaTd<f>€pav va crKOTfoa-ovv 
kSv icdvcva, fta 6 pxKpOTtpo^ HKortna^t rpei^y /not Kavevas aTro Saurovs 8cv 
^rav dporcviKOS. Oi a8cp<^oi t dp^Lvrjarav va rov fovXcvovv . yiart <l>dvK€ 
7r€to o^ios ttTT* avTOVs. T^v oXXi; riy ftcpa ^avapyrJKav *s to Kvviyyi Kai 
TToXi Tot tSia* ot Svo OL Tpavoi 8c* /ATTopco'av va icavow tittotcs /xa o 
fiiKpOTtpo^ CKOTtaae Svb k cvas dw tovs 8vo Xayovs iXa^^e vav' dpo-cviKos. 
ToTcs Tov fovXfl/rav aKOfi ttcio Trapa ?rdv(i> k* elTrav o €vas ft^ tov oXXo* 

"^As tov <rKOTioa'ovp.€ k vo-Tcpts vd ?rovfte tov varipa ftas ttws rjpOav 
KXe<^Tat$ #cat tov ;(dXao'av." 

Kct KOVTa ^Tav cva irrfyd^i vokv vakrfb ftc fidpfJMpa yvpo yvpo kol to 
V€po iPyaiV€ vo fiia-a Kai ^€;(€iXtf€ tto rpiyvpo 's Ta fjudpyuapa, "kpua rjpOe 

ICQ 6 flLKpOTipO^ TOTCS TOV ctTTaV 

"Ac* irivovp.€ v€po ir avro to Tn/yoiSi, Itoti ttoIs ci/xaorTc 8«/^ao-ft€Vot;" 
" Mvpapo" ctTTC KCtvos, " vd irtovftc." 

" Md irpiirtL vd Trtov/xc ft^ t^v dpa'Sa," Xcct d Tpavvrcpos, " TrpwTa o 
€va9, varT€pLS o akXos Kai s rd vorcpvd o rpLro^J* 
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ToT€s Yfiru irp&ra 6 rpavvrcpos, vorepis o ^cvrepos k varepvbs o 
/AiKpoTcpos. *E)8aX€ rfi itoAa t' Kai t^ a-aira r airo Kar air t^ fjuaxTxaX-q 
KoX iav\<aOK€ ra fiirpovfivra yia va tti^J aw ro v€po irov €Tp€)(€ dv o$ii} V 
Ttt fjidpfxapa. Tores o cvas tov irtav* air rcSva vo^apt, icy 6 oAAos aw* t* 
aAAo Kttt Tov piyyovv fitaa *s to WT/yaSi. *'Eir€0-€ to Xoittw to paatXoirovXo 
fiiaa K oi dScp^oi tov £^vyav xai yvpcav triano *s to irotXaTt. "A/xa 
ttfyraarav €K€i tov Tnjyav tov iraT^a tovs tov Xayo Kat Touwav 

" Na, 1^aT^o^ icaTa<^€pa/X€ xai PptjKafie apa-evLKO Xayo crrjp,€pK, fia 
€xa<rdfi€ TOV dSepiJM fuzs/' k* €Kavav ircos ^Tav ?roA.v irucpapiivoi, 

*^Mirp€j rCXm; ttoJs ycn;K€ SavTo;" parrdti 6 fiaaiXia'^ Kal verdxrrjKC 
ofw V TO KpePPdrty ytarC rov dyav6vcr€ rov fUKp6r€po rov yio tov ircto 

TTCplO'OrOTCpO IT T* S CtAvOtl 

" Tt va a'€ TTOv/uie, TraTcpa," Xcf, " #c€t ttov Kvvrfyovcrap,€ aiaif>va rjpOav 
KXcf^Tais #c' i^^cAav va /xas icaTairovTwrovv, k 'i^fji€i^ oi 8vo f c^irya/xc, /Act o 
aSep^s /ms xdOKi^ 

ToT€s y€yrfK€ fUyas Opvjvo^ 's to iraXaTt, k^ o )?ao-iXca$ k* ry ^curiXioro-a 
VTvOKav 's Ttt fiavpa k CKXaiyav Kal Oki^ovvTav iroXv. 

Toipa va T*? d^fyqcrovfit k€l vov Bprfvowrav xat va Tra/uc *s to PaariXo- 
irovXo. To TTi/yaSt ttov tov €ppi(av fxica ^rav woXv fiaOv^ koX TpCa 
Xpovia hr€<l>T€ Si^ws vavpy varo. YarTcpa v6 Tpta ;(povia vdrrfO'e yijs 
#cat l3y7JK€ V t' aXXo fi€poi. *Avoiy' Ta fidria t kol yXcTrct 7r<3s lyTav *s. ' 
aXXo KOfTfio. HTavc o Karo) Koor/Aos. Kai icei /xaKpva fiaKpva yXcirec. 
€va ^<3s. IIcpiraTOVTas, wcpiraTOVTas, TrcpwaToWas tfirdvti cf\ ftia KoXv^a. 
"Ekci /xco-a i^Tav fua ypj^a ic' cirXa^e ivfidpi fiia-a ere fjua KovTravirora yta 
va Kavi; fiia irovydTora, Totcs to fiaciXtirovXo ^(Tcifct ttoJs 77 yp]?^ 8cv 
€t\€ V€p6f fiovo cxXaiyc Kal ^v/juuve to aXcvpi /uic to. BdKpvd t's k' €</>tvv€. 
Kal K€i TTOv CKXaiyc k' €if>Tvv€ Kal ^v/LUtfve to ;(a/AOi)pi TpayovSovcrc 
Xwip'epa, XvTnyTcpa. 

To Pau-tXoirovXo diroptcr^ voXv yXcwovTcts Tiyv voi ^^Tct]/ Kal va nXaiy* 
Kai Tiyv aXumy^Kc. 

JvaAi) o^cpa, KVpa /xavicu, T17 Acci. 

" KoXo *s TO iraiSt ftov," Xcct Kcm; Kal Kvrraf c /ji€ diropia Ito-i ttcos 
^av vcos TraXXT/Kapas Kg avTp€io)/u,cvos Kal /Ji€ t^ TraXa Kal tt] a-atra irdvoi 
*s TOV vtofio tov, " 'Atto ttou lp-)(€a'ai, ytc ftov; co^v Sev cttrai ctTro TOVTa 
Ttt ficpi;, /Ji^v €px'£<rai V tov Avo) Kdcfto;" 

" MctXiora, €pxpfiai tto tov "Avw Koa-fio, fia ir<as t avtiKaarriKeSf 
fiavia; 

"*Aft cficis cSw 8€V €xovfJi€ TcOoiov^ dvTp€^ cotv Kal o-cva. <>atv€0"at 
TTcSs cTtrai V* CKCi iravco. Kal irws KaT€<f>K€^ cSw;" 

ToTcs r^v d<l>rjYijOK€ to PaaiXovovXo " to Kal to ftc ycvi/Ke," Kal ttws 
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Tov €/o/oi^av T dS€p<f>ui T fki<r 's ro TrrjyaSi, " Mot 8c* /xe Xcs," Xcct r^ 
ypyd, **yiaTi Sc' Troijpvcis vcpo va (vfUiKn;s to xafjLOvpi fjiA V€p6y fiov to 
{v/uui>v€t9 fi€ TO. SaKfjva or* koX fik ro ijyrvfJLOLj koX yiari fcXais Kal fivpo- 
Xoy^?;" 

"*A yi€ ftou, v€po Skv €)(OVfi€ ere tovto tov totto. ETv* €va myyaSt, fia 
TO f^vXact fiia Aa/Jua, tva Orfpih rerpdiroSo /jlI rpCa Kc^Xia Kal ^tfrdii tov 
TToo-a /x^va Vo Iva Kopir<n va ff^dji k crort v' d<fyrj<rQ ro vtpo va rpi^y, 
Avrbv TOV firjva €ir€a'€ 6 Aa^vos 's t^ fiovaxoKoprj fiov rrj MapovSa icai Tiyv 
i)(pw rtopa SefAtvrf 's tov -TrXaTavo fik t*s aXvcrari^iSy k|) avpio ^a pyg ro 
Orjptjo Koi 6d rrf <l>dy. Tea SaOro fcXatyco Kai OprfVia" 
*Afta T aKOuo"€ avra ra Xdyca to PaaiXoirovXo ctTre' 
" 'Eyo) da TO a'Kortt)cr<i> avro to Orjpuo Kal $a yXvrawa) Kat to Kopira <r 
K^y ouXo TOV TOTTo. Movo S6€r€ fjMv fuo, fiirovKOvo'ia va <f>am *ir axrni t^ 
vovydra-a dp.a rrj il/ija^s" 

"*A yi€ fJLj ir<3s dot fiiropiayfs iav va ro a'K€yr<o(r(j^ ro OrjpiOf irov k'q o 
pacrikeaq air avrrj rrj iroXiT€ta iqj ovXo r da'K€pi r roca xpovuL nipa ro 
TToXc/Aovv Kol rCrrores 8c* fiiropovv va icavovv;'* 

** 'Eyai Od ro crKortaa-to" Xcci to jSao-iXoTrovXo. 
" Myv wfs va fiij ore <l>drf k corcvo." 

"'Eyai 8c* ifio/Bovfjiau *H Od ro Karairovricrta avro ro Orjpio rj va 
.'jr€uav<i>, 

'Ekci vov fJLiXowre d(a<l>v o^kovci fiia f^tavq, Kpdf Kpd, Fvpti^ci ical 
yXcTTci cva /icyoXo ttovXI irovrav ore /ita ya>vta *s t^ KaXvfia* 2vas otiyros 
Xpvo'os o-av ayycXos. PcoTo^ct " rl *v* avro to irovXt ; " 

" Avro /AC r d<l>K€ o avrpas fi ovra^ iredavc €8<5 k ckoto )(p6via, k 
cyo) T dvdBp€\l/a ws fl-oi) rpdv^€ kox ycv#cc cro't irov to yXcwcts." 
**'Aft€ Kctn; tJ ^ov^aKa KCt ti cTvat;" 

" Kj) avn; T17 povPdXa pA rrjv d<l>K€ 6 avrpas fi c8(i) k €Kar6 ;(/oovia 
K iy(a T1/V dvdjSp€il/a" Xcct 77 yfw/ot. 

"Eto"! wov Xcfic rbv c8a)Kc #c' c^ac irta fiirovKOvcria V tt; wovydrcray 
apja rrjv €«/r»yo"c, Kai to ySao'iXo-TrovXo Kivrf(r€ /xc tt; iroXa r Koi ttJ oraira t' 
yia va TrotT; KCt wovrav rf MapovSa h€p,€vri '5 tov irXc^Tavo icai Kapr^povtrt 
va pyy rb OrfpiJb vd rtf ifM-g, ^A/xa c<^ao'c #cci icat ti/v cT8c, ti; Xcci* 
" n<li>? ctcrai 8a>; ti ko^vcis;" 

"*Eto-i ^Tav T17S Tv;(i79 ftov, cttco-c o Xa;(vos Vc /Jicva ical Kapr€p^ va 
)8y^ TO di7pto Kai vol ftc <^ctT; yia v* dif^i^crg rb V€p6.** 

ToTcs TO ^^aoriXoTrovXo ^ya^ci to <nra$i r kox ko)3ci Tais oJXvororiSai? 
icai T7/ Xcct* 

" M17 f^ofidxrai cyo) da o-c yXvroKro)." 

Kcivi/ cTort Trov tov ctSc cva vco o-av atrrpo, rbv dX.v'ni^$K€ Kal Xccf 
A. P. 23 
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''^cvya fjLOKpva V* i^, yidrl Oa XP^O^ k i<Tv ottok x^^'^^^^ ro<roi 
oAfoi. AiC| KCi iripa cTvai ra fjunr/fiopia irovvai $afJLfJL€vot, ovA.oi irov 
(r(a$K<iy ihw koI roaa )(p6vui yia va yAvraicrovv tof rovo.*^ ''Miy cc 
M^Vy* ^*^^ ^^ )3aoriXoirovXo, Kai yvp<rc Kai icvttclJc irov ovXos o KdfjLiro^ 
^av yc/uiros airo fivrjfiopuif fta 8c* <f>op'ijOK€. Kai fcci irov fuXovcrav 
aicovycroi tva <f>op€p6 Tofiarwpi, vav ppovrTf, koX rpoKra^c i; y^9 aav va 
ycFOvrrav o-cmt/aos. 

"To ^pio /SyoiVct, ^cvya, ^cvya va /xiy <r€ ^17 icat crival " <^vaJ^ ij 
MopovSa, /uia ro fiaciXmrovko rrfv injp€ '« ra X^P"^ '^<'^^' ''^ I^SoXc *s cva 
^Xo /i^M>s dAo^a icai yvpac va iraXat^ /i^ r^ Aa/uo. 

K* iTTav avro cva /xcyoXo Ocoparo Orfpto p.€ vv\ia ayKoBwra kou Svo 
<^€pa irov c^avar diro 8<i> k|^ cJ« icaro) 's rov KOfivo to ircUra cva. Kat 
PyrJK^ diro fic<r' Air* to m/yaSi fcai irtoon/fcc /ic Ta vvx^^ ^* ^''^* ""^ 7^' 
€Toipjo yia va \ip,rjinji* K17 d/ia ctSc to PdtriXoirovXo cTire* 

" KaXa /x* iJfXcyc 17 /uidva /aov 17 Ad/Aia* iroAvoi ^a ^9 /xd OapOy fjna 
fi€pa Iva9 rctfoios «q7 diro fccivov vd ^^rf^^" 

Tdrc9 TO jScurtAdirovXo plxrrfKt awavto rav p.€ rrj irdXa xai tcoScokc 
TtS&jfcc Kai irpcoTa lK(»lr€ p,\ to <nmBX TciSva ro fcc^dXt k* vartpa ro dXXo 
ok irov TO )(aXaar€ wipa iripa koX 8cv dird/AVC pov^ovvi irov Xcci ici) d 
Xdyos. 

*0 KoafjLOi ovXos K|; d vrovvids, fuicpol /icydXoi, d irdo'as cva9 k^ d 
jSaaiXcas /uic r^ 8<i>ScKd3a fxa^v, ^rav diraVo) '9 rd KoxTrpo koI Otapowrav to 
irdXai/ia. K|7 a^ crw$K€ ro ^pid, ap\ivria'€ vdpxerat. to vepd fi€ )3o^ 
fjLtyaXtff KoX yip-icrav dXais ^7 orcpvats ic* 17 ^ovcrKiVais «cai rd ico^dvia 
irovx^v oi d^pcSiroi x<i&pt'(<>* 

Tdr€S injpc rd )3ao'tXdirovXo r^ MopovSa *ir* to \<ipi yva. va Trpr Trdji 
iruTia *s r^ /uidva r's, xat K€ivi7 tov c8<i>#(C rd SaxrvXtSi t*s koL rov clirc" 

" Elfuu rcopa ^107 o'ov.** 

K^ apjCL ^pBav *s TTi KaXvfia koI rov5 cISc 17 7/0170, div i^^cXc oKopxn va 
iriarTolrg iroJs rd ^17^10 a'io6K€j /id vorcpa irwrci/^c. Acci rd jSaaiXdirovXo- 

"TwKava avrd rd dvTpayadrffJia /xc 7-17 /uLirovKOvo-td irov /uiovdcuKes, irov 
n7K elxcs J^vpAofkivrj px rd SoKpva o**, avro /a* cScdkc avrpeid kcw ro viKTfovL 
TO Brfpio. Tcupa ^d /xc Soio^s r^ icd/)i7 o'ov ywatxa icai Bapxu irdvra ytd^ 

<TOV." 

*Eror4 ^iXif^Kav Kat rov cScjkc 17 MapovSa to SaxrvXiSi t*s Kat KCivds 
n7V c8(i>K€ TO ^KO rov Kai ycvKC d appafitavas. 

Md d jSao-iXcas k* 17 ^oScKoda'TOvs koko^^vkc irws €va5 fevos Kardf^cpc 
K* ^Kavc eva tWoio p^eyaXo dvTpayd&rjpM, irov avrot roo-a xpoVta iroX€- 
/LLOvorav Kai 8c' fwropccav, k* ^^cXav vd rov Karairovriorovv. By^Kav ftk 
o'airaw Kai cira^id, iroXv d(TK€piy k ipxpvvTav Kara r^ KaXvpa yid va rov 
irido-ovv. 'A/xa r' okovo-c avro 17 ypl/d Xccf 
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**E(rcrs 01 8uo TCtfpa TrpcTrct va fjavyrirt yta va yXvrwoTc. "Eywfiat 
y/»jya ywatKa, va /x' df^irjfTr€ 8<3 /cat 8c' /Lie /acXci, as Trtddvu)" 

" Kai TTWS ^a ^vyovfJi€, /lava fx" Xcci to jSoonXo^ovXo, " vet ycvo) 
aiyros va ir€rd(<a; aOpunro^ ct/mai. *As ipOovv icg ori ^cX* 6 ^€0$ a« 

Tores Xeci ly 7P|ya* " Avros o aiyros ttov fx€ rev o<^ic€ 6 aa^rpas p.* kol 
rov lOp^a rocra xpovta, avros Od o'as PyoXrj o$io" 

Tov piaT7j(av rov ai/ro Kai Xcv **T<iJpa wperrti k i<rv va pjos povfirffrg^^ 
irov o-e $p€\ffafi€ rotra xpovio." 

" Avriy T^v cSpa Kapr€povcra kol yiS," XUi 6 drjro^. "'Eo-cis oi Svo 
va Ka)3aXA.iieci/rre 's tov Xrfpo pi! koX va irdprt $poif}aiSf va irdprt rpvaKoavai^ 
o#ra8cs Kpcas, koX rpiafcoViais OKaSes vepo, Kai va if>vyovp,€,'* 

** Kai TTov da to Ppovp.€ to Kpcas, tal irov dot ppovpie rovkovpn p,€ya\o 
yta va X!^p€(rQ roa-o v€p6;" rov pwrovv, 

" Na <nfid(r€ rrj povPaka irov ical KCiVi; t^ Optif/are roaa ^ovuiy vd 
rq yhdpr€ Kai pA ro Kpw t s Od dpa<^ovfte, tcy dir ro verarC t*s va Kavrc 
TovXovfii Kai va to y€pUOT€ V€p6" 

Ttfv €(Tff>aiav ri} povfidXa Kat t^^opraia'av ro Kpeas dtr rtSva to ficpos 
Kai TO TovXovftt dir* t aXXo k-q dvc^Kav to /Sao'tXoirovXo pk ro KopLrori 
dirdvo) 's TOV XypOy koL o'lyd, <nya dvoL$€ ra <fyr€pd r 6 ai^Tos k^ dp^Cvtio't 
va werdrj, 

"*Opa aas KaXiy / " <^<ova^c tJ yp]?^ *' lireo-c Kai (€\I/V)(rja€, 

*P ai/Tos av€)3aiv€, dvifiaivt 8aiScKa xpo)'^ f al o-iya, <riya onadKav |J 
Opoffxus, '* Kpa, Kpa/' <^(ova^c. 

"Tides," 

" ntivw." 

ToT€S KO^Sct TO /SaOrtXoTTOvXo TO ft^OVTl V* T^ C^pi^^' TOV \€pi Kai TO 

)3(i{€t 's T^ pvrrj V TOV driro. . " Kpd, Kpa," ^(ovci^ci ttoXi • 

"Tides;" 

" A«/ra).» 

ToTes )3a{ei to aropja r Kovrd *s t^ /xvny Kat tov Siviy vd iri^J to ^rvpxs. r. 
^rcri pApa pA t^ fiepa fvywvav 's tov "kvia Koapio. Md irdXi fava- 
ircivaore d di^Tos Kai ro PaanXoirovko iKO^e ro pLirovri V* to Sef t tov ;(^i 

KOI TOV €Bu>K€ vd ^1/. ''YoTCplS IkO^C TO /iVOVTl V TO {cp/^l TOV TToSl K* 

vorepis dv to Sef t tov VoSt Kat tov TroTt^e V* to aropua r ok -ttov dve<^Kav 
aTrdvo) k' ctSav ^c3s Kai Kari<l>Kav *s ^a fiowo o-t/ta 's t^ iroXiTCta tov 
iraripa r. 

Tores d di/Tos etTre* "'Eyw dd /aciW Sco aTrdvo) 's avro to fiowoy Kai 
oreis vd TTctTc *s T^ TToXiTeid K^ dv rv\6v TroTes c^ere t^v dvdyKtf p! vd /te 
3oKi/d^Te. Nd avTO to <f>r€p6y vd to Kd}\fr€ koL y<b d' dirtiKdfran dir* rrf 

23—2 
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fkvpti&iA fcal OofiOia \ nj orcfii/." K* l/3yaX€ €va fuxpo x^vo-o ^cpo V rb 
yXc^opo r icai rovs rtSSotfcc. 

^'Afui itfynurav *s r^ iroXircia to )3a<riXoirovXo pc^fc* '* IIoi) cTvai d 
BpofjLO^ irov iraci *s to iroXart;" iccu tov rov ISci^i'. 

ET^ai^ 7r€4a wtpatrg cucocVcvtc, rpiavra )(p6vui air tov Kacpo tov i^Tav 
^cvyaros icij o irar^pas t* k' 17 /laya t* c7;(ai' ycpcEoi/, ic^ avros €T)(€ rpavelrg 
fcai ^atvovKTav ircio iroiXXi/Kapas iro irpwra. 

''Afwi 17 futya T TOV flSc TOF yvwpw€ 's T17 aTifJLii. At (€xya€i irorh 17 
/lava TO TraiSi; ocra ^(povta icjj av irepda'o-w vd ro hv^ irdXi to yvoipiif et, o-av 
fua frpoparCva dfui xdajf to fimpo r\ to yvpcvct n^ 8tt> ?rd icci icat ro Ppi<rK€L 
fA€ rtf fjLvpwSid. "Erfn irov Xc/mc k t} fidva r a/ta tov ctSc crrfK(iOK€ V to 
Opavto K€i vov KaBowrav /ao^v /ac tov jSaorcXcio, avoi^c njv iytcaXid r% koX 
^va^c "*0 yio9 /xas, 6 yids /«a9 woi) tov €7;(a/xc \a.ii.€yo ! Ac* tov 
yv«>pi{cts, avrpa fJMv;" 

^Ovras t' aicovorcv avTOi 6 jSao'iXcac crqKtliBM koX fccivos, /uia 04 aXvo4 17 
S«i>S€#ea3a, clirav* "Ilpeirci irpcoTa va tov $^d(y^ firjv etvai Kavevas 
tjftvTri^, yiari ficis (ipovfit ink 6 ytds 0*01; 6 fUKportpos iriBav€ 3(o icat 
Too'a xp<>»'w*-" 

ToTcs o pau-iXw ap\ivrja'€ vd rov (erdirf^ icai iccivos tov af^rfyrjOKt ro 
Kol TO ovXa oir(i>9 cT^av ycvi/, /la Sev ^eXav va tov irujTGl/ow. " IIws 
ycvcrai avrd;" Xeci 6 PacriXw, "avra irov fuxs Xcs yiot tov KaTO) Koor/mo 
icat Aa/uats ij/^cts iroT€S Sc* t aKowrofit" 

ToTCS €«r€ 17 paxrCKurva* ""Avrpa /tov Scv e^s 811070. Avro *vai to 
iraiSi /ia9. 'EycJ ro ^cpco, 17 KapSul fi /le ro Xeci." 

' Tores 6 PaaiXw wpoorafe rois ypa/x/iartKoi va fipovy \ ra TCf^repia 
TOV icaipo irov \d$K€ ro pacriX&jrovXo jq) oXvoi ypafjifjuarucoX va ra ypcu/rovv 
ovXa Kara irws rovs rairc rcdpa. 'Yorcpts yvpiifei 's ro ^ao-iXoVovXo Kat 
TO X€€i* "At icaXa, va ra irurrGJ/ovfAt avra irov ftas Xcs, irws #earc^KC9 
€K€4 icarco, /*a ircus yvpwcs airo Kct ; " 

Tores TO jSaaiXoiTOvko tovs df^yqyrjBKt irws o aiTTos rovs ctve^aorc *s rov 
iravo) Koapuo koI Odpja$av aKOfia ircio ir€pi€r(roT€po Kal Skv rjOtXav va 
irurr€\l/ovv' "Avro irpcirct va /uwts to ^tafjuiprvptj<rr)s" k€€i 6 ^ao-cXcas. 
"IIov €tvai avros 6 ai7rds; rt yevKC ro irovXi;" 

" KvTTfltfr€ ra Kpiard fi irov roxoi/ra yta va rov ^pci/ro), o^av Sc* 
irioTcvrc," Xcci ro PaaiXoirovko k c^ci^c ra x^pva r Kai ra iroSia r #tci 
iro^X^ Koi^* TO fcpcaS) fia irciXi Svo'KoXcvovrav yia va irurrtxl/tniv. 

Tores 17 Mapov&x ^kij$k€ ro ffyrtpo koX X^cf "Tt nliKa/Lics, dvrpa /**, 
TO ^cpo irov fias ISwkc 6 ai7rds; roipa Vat icaipos va to Kdijrg^ koL Odp$rf 
va Stap,aprvpii(ry" 

" KaXa Xcs," X€€i ro jSactXdirovXo, *Wovxo^ daroxqoi],'* koi )8ya£* air* 
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T^ raemj r to ffntpo, icq afui to cTSav oi aXvot Oafia^av yiarl ttotcs tov? 
Scv cixav hiy tc^oco xpyao icg mfiopif>o ^cpo. Tot€9 to pacriXoirovXo 
T^paX€ Kovra *s r^ ^ria 's to fiayKoXi irovrav '9 t^ /icor' r^ Ka/Juapa koX 
r ayaij/t Kal yc^io'c to TToXaTi no fiia fJLvpuiBia wpaCa. 

"NLaSevrrfKt o(io '9 t^ iroXiTCia irm OapOy €va riOoio irovkl koX oSXoi oi 
oBpiotroi ^yrJKav vd to Stow Kai kci ttov Kafyrepovcrav rov arjfrov to €p(i/JLO 
yXcjrovv koi <l>av€pwvtraL eya fieyaXo (rvyv€^o teg ayaX' ayoAia KaT€<^Kc 
fl€ pOT} K €KaT<r€ '9 TOV yXuLKO TOV iraXttTiov. 

ToTCS ctirc TO fiaaiXoirovko • " Bao-iXca /a*, v* dv€povp.€ ovkoi iiravtm *9 
TOV lyXiaKo K|J o ai;T09 BapOiQ kcl" 

K*^ dv€<l>Kav ovXoi K ctSav tov di;To, k^ o aiyros irpocrKVV(r€ rbv 
patriXia ny 6 Pa(n\ia% rov ptarq^f **n€9 fta9, fip\ ai/TC, ttws avcf^fccs 
ttTT* TOV KaTO) JLoarfjLo;'' ktJ 6 drjro^ p,iX'qa'€ koli r d<l>riyi]OK€ ovXa, k'q 
ovras €a-itHT€ rbv Xoyo Kavci "yAov, yXov" Kat ^^pvdti Twva KOfifidri rb 
Kpw • " AvTo Vai " Acci, " air' to ^€pPi cov X^pt, nov ro lfCoi/r€9 yta vd 
fk€ 0p€\pri^ " Kttt TcS^aXc 9 TOV TOTTO Tou, K €ff>rv(r€ KoX r dK6XXrfa-€. K' 
vo'T€pi9 l^yaXc T aAA.0 KOfifmri koI t dKoXXYjat \ rb Sc^l to X^Ph '^' 
vo'Tcpis Ta iroSca. 

TdT€9 ovXoi iria-roffav icg 6 paxriXia^ dyKoXiatr^ to iraihi r kcI r^ 
MapovSa #cai t*9 tfiaXi k €KaTcrav Kovrd r koX Acci* ""'Eto'I Xoittov r 
dhip^vi. a rjO€Xav vd ac KaTaTTOVTtVovv; " koi Trpoorofc vd tovs irtao-ow 
Kai vd TOV9 a'<l>diovv, p.a rb fiaciXoTrovXo «r€0'€ *9 Tot yovaTa koi rov 
<l>CXrj€r€ TT) iroSia koi tov 'TrcpiKctXco'c vd Tovs <rvp.iraOrjai[i' ''"H^cXav yd 
fk€ Kdvcfuv KaKo" Xcci, " fia PyrJK€ Vc koXo, ytaTt av 8c' ft' Ippiyyav '9 to 
irqydhi Sc' dayXcTra Kai kcivo tov Kocpjo koi 8c* OaKava rocra o^/icia #c|J 
avrpayaOripjOLTa koI 8c' ^a 8o^a^ov/AOVv." Kal /ic tol TroXXa tov KaTa<^€pc 
TOV fiatriXia vd tovs <rvfi,ira6rj<ry koi KJuXyOKOV ovXoi k' ^fiyaav KaXa icat 
/XC19 KaiXXiTcpa. 

'Ekci '9 T^ Kplai) rjfiovva k cyoi iq) airo Kct Ta ir^pa icat o'a9 t' 
dff>rjiyri6Ka a7roi/rc. 
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*UTpOCd<t>ION 'n<t>^AlMON. 

a'. ^Ottoio^ Blkti. va aypvwvijtrQ koI va fxipe Scv rvoTaiy vovXlv 
cTvcu ro 6vOfA€L(i6fuyoy mipyirifiy tovtov rovs 6<l>0aXfiovs koI rov Kapovpov 
rh. o/4/iAra kcu rrj^ , . . o/jmuo^ etc atnrpov iravlv cvrvXi^ov, icai va 

ra Sday^ cts rov 3cf toi^ rov fipa^iovoj fcac ov wora^ci. 

d'. Ilept Tov 3i<i»jai Ka/Airas* ciropov KafAirw y' diro rov k^ov, 
hrapov koI anvpiov [?] fcal Kanrurov roi' fci77rov^ ^ to ircpijSoAiov, Kal 
^cvyovcri. 

ijS'. £i« vovov oSovnav^ ko/ja tovto to ayffia&iVf fcat ot^o-<u to 
fiaL)(a2ptv CCS to fcaKOvSi to ifJL'H'po^ kcu Xcyc to IlaTcp iffiuiv Kal iKtivo^ 
oirov irov€i va Acyiy t[o Kvpu]* IXo/aov icai voraTov c^v['y€i' (?)] diro to 
a^ fcavfcovSi \sic\ ds jSdA.^^ cis to 8cvrcpov, 6fuuo>s fcai cis to rpirovy koL 
Xapw $€Ov lajOiia-rrax, 

E2s Sea i/a Xwnj^* aySpa Sc/acfov 17 ywaiKa, ypaf^t'. — 

ti'. Eis piyov \9ic\ irvpcTOv ypda^ov eis /A17X0V 17 cts diriSii^* ''Aytc 
dyycXc ^kXctc [«ic] tov Kvptov 77/u.<i)v Iv Xv oirov ctcrat fcaTa irdvov tov 
piyov [sic] Kal tov irvpcTOv 3iov, [?]* rpiratov, rcTopTOiov, Kat KajOtf/itpiyov^ 
Siappnrjiov rc^v\ piyoirvpcTov [«icj diro rov SovXov tov $v o^ [= Sclva], cis 
TO ovopja rov Hjii' koX tov Yiov koX rov 'Aytov nFcv/Ji[aTos]. 

Vfl'. Eis ptyov [mc] KoBrfp^pivov koi rpiralov Kovdvurov f^w^ov 
xXiopov ofJMv fiera dyuurfuxTos T<tfv dyicov 0€o^vei(tfv, Kai arpwrov 
KoXtSs Kot irortfov icat ypoAJ/ov rj di' ^p.€p<f. orav dvaTcXXci o iJfXtos 
CIS TOV S€(v6v rov ZfjLov** Xs irexOrjj koi cis t^ ScvTcpiyv [mc] rjpApav 
icoi ypd^c C19 fiij^ov to Tpto'dyiov icat to Stio/acv koXois, fcal ds to ^yy^ 
vrforuco^. 

icy'. Aia va Xvo^ dv3pav [sic] h€/i4vov, hrapov paxatpiv^ dirov CKa/xc 

^ jrthror. ' 6d(6rrwv. ' a hole in the ms. 

* Eit dt4 i^a \lais. * Perhaps for ^evrepcUov. ' r6/tor. 
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^ovcicov *• KoX irav virdyy va KOifjirfOy 6 ScSc/aci^os as fiaivrf to fjMxajipvy €i9 
TCI (TKiXtf rov, Koi rorc ii Koifirfi^' koX orav i$vTrvif(rQ as ciir^ rovra m 
Xoyia* «k avrovro [^] ro /Aaxaipiv iSwi^Ori va Kafiy ^ovtKoy*, "ijyovy va 
aKOTioay' avov [= av^pcoirov], ovt<i>9 va dvvrf&g Kai ro iSiKOv fJMV ctafAa vk 
iriaia [sic] fiera r^s ymrtuKO^ fuw, rov ai*"' [= Sciva], Kal ^(ipavra ircvrcL 
/ui€ rrp^ ywaiKa tow. 

k8'. ^Orav apvTfd'^ rivas Trjv ywaixa rov r^v €v\oyiyriic^i' kcu vwdyg 
cts wo/onyv • hrapov KOirpov t^s ywaiKO? otov tiJs Tropviys Kai Kairvurov ra 
pov\a Tov dvSpoi Kpvijid* Kal cv^€<os ^cAct n/v fua^ajj' ofAOim^ #rai cis to 
i( dvaxrTp6<l>wvK 

K€, E49 hai/iovidprp^, rrj^ pekavlBos rov oij/apiov ro (rrofia as ^opct 
o haiyLOVuLprq^^ koX as ra KaTrvi^crai xai ^cXovv ^^vyjy air* avrov to. 
Soi/iovio. 

Kl^.,,,haicfi^ rtvas airo [t^^i6^] o^iSicov ^ fcai aAAcuv $rfpi<ov koI va 
/JLYf Sci^ rov hfyicrow dxofirf koI 01 ctkvXol^ va <f>vyovv air* avrov* KOTrdvt^ 
arov to XdrraOov Ka\ ro KipXafxtvov Koi airoo-^^ovyyif civ to icaXAa [sic] • Kal 
aktuj/ov rov itofibv^ oXtov Koi ^cAcis Oavfiiar€L 

icq, Aia va Kwriyqajj Tivas* mj/dpia Kal va hnrvxrf, as <f>op€i 6 if/apas 
iirdvia tov tovs ^AXovs nys BaXafrai)% 8€fUvovs cis SippAxri [^] ScX^ivov 

[«tc], Kat C-TTtTVX*^''*^* WaVTOTC. 

K^. Aia va cipiyvcixriy rivots tovs ixOpovs rov ypdif/ov rov ^aXp.ov" 
VviMTTOs^^ cv t^ *Iov8aii^, XvoMrc to fi€ vcpov** icai Sos tov €\$p6v <rov va 
irij; Kai ^c\.ci ctpi/vcixn;. 

Aa'. Aia va /i^v Kovpdiwvrai avrivot [wc] oirou ircpiiraTouv vcvpa 
airo ra o'kcX.t; tov ycpavov as KJiopowTi cis to {ovvapiv tovs. 

X^. Eis €(€a-Ktiraa'fji€vov [sic] koi <^o^i(r/A€vov * hrapov y $rfpa 
Kdarava koi rf^o^ov [=(fixov] kol J iron/pia Kpacrlv iraXatov fcal as 
TO TTivi; ra)(y fcai apya, Kal ypa^c Kal to 'Ev opxiS W ^ Xoyos, fik rov 
Iv t^v poriB^iaVy koX as to ^ao-ract. 

XS'. Eis ptywv [«ic] Koi/rc KOfipjana i/^oj/xiov y Kal ypa?/rov** to 5"*^, 
aydvrf 6 Hrfp, cis to j5, 17 ;[^o>^ d Yids, cis to y' 17 irapdKXi/aris to IlFa to 
ayiov, aftiyv. Kal orav apx*2i/^ <> piyos Kal d irvpcrds, as iroi^J d ao^^cvi- 
fievos [otc] /jicTavoiais y cis to ovopja tov dyiov laJ^" tov TlpoBpofiov, Kal 
as ^TT; to a KOfjifmri, Kal dcXci iravo^y d irvperds' Kal cav 8iv" irawrj; cis 
to vpwrov, Kdfi€ ro cis to 8cvrcpov* ij aXiydcia" iravTorc. 

^ <^vlk6v, ' ffKtarUfei, ' iifturrpd^w. 

* Sefjuavtdpis here. * ...a&aic^. ' ^nciXoc. 

' ^ov^v, ' icti'iTT'lO-cc rii^atf'. • er'mx^w*. 

^® 7y(iHrTii)t. 



...aotaici;. ^ amAot. 

' icti'iTyio'cc rii^atf'. • eTtTtx^W( 

^ €[Ki'(ixr4 Tia fi€vep6v, ** ypdrf^e. 
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fjL. Utpl fivniv^ oirov rp€\€i,y Xcye' cis to /a^s ^Keivo' oirov rpe^ei, 
KpvffiCioi CIS TO avTi' /Aof, vd$, /wVf, ical ^cAci 7rav<riy. 

/la. Aia va fi^ ft-c^ d ai'os' )SaXe irtvroviKa [?] ovyytaq j3, StSov 
Tov Traira [mc] ra^v va Trtvi; Kat ov fitdtZ. 

fia^. Ata vot rronjayf i; ytrvaiKa yaXa* hrapov dycXaSas^ dn/^tv^ ic<u 
Kavo-OK to' icaXa, 80s tiJs ywaiKos va to ff^ygt '^ vol to Triiy'. 

p.p, Aict va fi'^v ^Pacrax TrXhrrrfv koL pofnrdp<a [sic]' hrapov to 
"XPpTov to Xcyd/Acvov dfi/jSdravov, €ts to ovo/jm tov Jlp4 koX tov Ylov koi 
TOV ayiov IlFs, Kat pdcrra to onov ^cXcis vet irtpnrarjsy Kai /ac t^v 
PorqOiucLv tov SS 8ev fftoPacrat^, 

/Ay'. Ata VOL ctiJot/s d<^iv €p\6fi€vov irpos ere' orav tov tS^s OTt 
€p\€Tai rrpoq at Xey€ Tavra* 

'Avc^Kcv MowotJs* €irt onfXiys aKwv [«ic] <^^o/>oiroia>v Xvnypiov Kai 
^Xov TVTTov o-Tavpov TOV ^pos y^s <rvp6fi€vov d<^iv TTpoorcSco'c cyKctpo-iov, 
^v TOVT<p Opiap.Pfvo'a^ to ir^fjia, Bio X<p ^(rtafiev to) ^<5 i^/Aciiv oti ScSo- 
{dorrai. 

/if. Ata va (yyafTTpmB^ ij yuvaiica** Tpdyov ^okrfv hrapov Koi as 
aXeiil/Tf 6 avSpas to o'cofia tov t^v copav ottov Tv;(atv€t vet ^€07/ /uic Tiyv 
ywaiKa tov. 

/A^. Eis ffioptpuarpuov ypa^c €is ayyticTov X'^P"''* dyvviyTov [?]• *EXa)i 
d ®s' Ktti T^v [wc] \apaLKTrjpa Tavriyv Kat pcurra crx o^x* 

V. Ets aXfioppoova-av ypa<^c €ts piPpivov xapTt kol Secrov €ts t^v 
KotXtav Ti/s ficTa d kXcoo'ti^s Kat Xcyc Kat to Ui'p rffiiav koX ttjv €V)(rjv 

TaVTTJV* 

'O ®s' tov *AppadfJLy 6 ©s' tov 'lo-aak, d ®? tov 'laKwfi, 6 ®? 6 
OTiyo-as TOV TroTaftov MopOap. ev Ty ^ -qp.iptf,, (nrjcrov kol Ttp^ porfv^^ tov 
at/AaTos T^s SovXiys 8v' [=8€tva], Kat ij o-<^payts tov KiT i7/a(i>v Iv Xv. 
Stco/acv koXcos, O'tw/acv /Acra <f>6Pov 6v, apnjv. Ot Sc EvayycXto'rat 
Mar^atos, MapKOS, AovKas Kat 'Icoawi/s tavavirv(i)o-i [?] oppworov ypd<f>€ 
€ts ^vXXov 8a<^i/i/s ila'\d'v<f>$: 

V€, [Ata v]a XvoT^s av8pa 8c/acvov* hrapov KapvBia irap.vaKiov Kai 
Sicrov avra KOfJLirovs tp Kat Xeye dWva> or^ KCf^aXiyv tov* cts ro ovopxL 
TOV ir'pi Kat tov vtov Kat tov dytov ttvs, Kat X€y€ Tavra Ta Xdy ta • d^oXv^- 
TftMTav" Tct /acXt; tov a>' [= Sctva] ws airtXv^ Ad^apos airb tov Td<f>ov, 

vC* Ets ptyov Kat ?rvp€Tov ypa^e cts KovTrav d<l>opia'fJiOv [1] Tavra Tot 
ovd/maTa: X? iyewrjBrfy X? iiTTavpwOrj, Xs avta-Tvj, tov Kv T/fuuv Iv Xv 

* dyeX^ao-. * dvlxw* • icoiJcre t«. 

' T^. ® /3oj3a<rat. • /lunja-eU, 
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y€yvTi$€vro^ cv Bi/^Xcc/x rvj^ "lovSatas, irava-oVf SaifiOKa K€<f>aK€y Slito tov 

SovKoV TOV ®V Bv [=8€tVa], €IS TO OVOfML TOV IIpS KOI TOV YloV KOI TOV 

ayCov UVs, vvv koI del Koi cis tovs ai[(i>vas]. 

vO^. Ets kv<Tiv avov ypd<f>€ ravra €ts il/tofilv koX hos tov vd to fl>ayy • 
aKoijX, thprjkf d/xTrcXovpas, ir€pifJLapvaL^f Ka/mcyavrcoi', cktiA.ci'^ ^KTrciXcv^ 
)?piO'Ka8c8co9, SeSeouo-o, to crvi^aoraToSios lyupc^ r^v Xvo-iv ravnyv. 

^)3'. Ets irovoi' cmy^ous' Aeyc ravriyv r^v €v;('»7v dyte Koo'/xa Kat 
Aa/Auxvc, Kvpc Ktti W, NiKoXae /cat 'AkiV8vv€ oirov to. SpcTrava' /3ao-TfliT€ 

KOI TOV ^OVOV KOTTTCTC, KQl/rarC ICttt TOI' ITOVOV TOV hovXoV TOV Ov^ & 

[= Seiva], 

fy'. "Otov €X]7 o avos 8ai/Aova, ^ to yXv...[1] tou, ^ itxivrairfiaf 
ypd<f>€ €is dyvvtfTo [?] X^'P'''^ W^P^ ^' oXtycoo'tv tou ^tyyapiov koI is 
PacTT^f Xcye ical €ts to Sc^tdv tov avrlv*' *Ev ovofiaTi tov lips Kat tov 
Yiov /cat TOV *Ayiov UVs. Tovro to <f>vXaKTqpiov tZoBrj toJ M(ui;(r§ cv 
AtyvTrnp vtto tqv *Ap\ayy€X.ov Mt^aiyX, iJoT€pov 3c ihoB-q t<3 PaariXti^ 
SoXofKuvTt 07r(i)9 vaTOL^rf irav aKdOapTov irv€Vfiay 1/ ao'^cvctas', ^ ifiopiarfiolv, 
17 il>pLKiaiTfiov, rj pLyoirvp€TOv'' , ^ TpiToIov, rj dil>7ffi€pLvoVy ^ TOV (rwavnj^ 
fiaro^j rj iiripovXijs, ^ KaTa^^ovtov®, ^ irXaytov, ^ ft€ /xayctas veTrotrffiewov, 
Tf KOM^v, -7 ttTraf, ^XaXovv, ^ dXaXov, ^ c^iX^TTrrtKOV, i^ ^poo'K€t/ii[€v]ov*, 
^ iffiopfJioVf ^ irpwrrfs koi ScvTcpas oTivavTiyo-ctos, ^ tov aTravny/LtaTos, ^ tov 
dvavTTJpxLTO^. *0 ©s' coTtv /3o*»y^os*° tov 8ovXov o-ov 8^v [=8€tva] 8ta 
Aa>va)/X, *E^appas, Bta<f)vXaiov iv ^ravTt Katpcp, ''^fJ^po. fcat wktI^^ icat <i>p^ 
8ia<^vXaf ov avTov o ^s' airo ^avTOS KaKov koi TravTos Ktv8vi/ov. *E/3a<rt- 
Xcvo-c o ^? €ts Tovs at(uvas, a/Liiyv. StcS/acv koXcus, ariofiev /actol 
<l>6Pov &"%}, 

p^\ Ilcpt dv8pa [wc] oVov TOV i^cvyct 17 ywaixo, ypdxj/ov to ovofJLa tov 
av8po9 Ktti T^s ywatK09 eh xop^^*' ay« — desunt cetera, 

^ UppTjce. ' CTidiov. 8 iifyirwa, 

* dim)y. '^ va(rt\et. * a<r^ev^^. 

"^ piyoir^fperoy, * KaTax9<>ivi(j»v. ** irp6<rKifiov. 
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[From another ms. probably by the same hand.] 

roi;'. Eis fjLuroK4<lkaXov koX jcc^oXaXyiaK : — 

Fpa^c CIS ayivrov [1] Xo^rrL' 6 ^ rov *Appaafi\ o Oi rov *I<raa#c, 
d Si rov *laK<aP, Xwrov* to Sac/idviov rov fiuroK€ifiaKov airo rrfv K€<f>aXrfv 
rov 8ovXov crov, opKi^ta cc to aKoOapTOv irva to Ka^cfo/Acvov irdvrore cts 
rifv K€<fHi\ifv Tov dvoVy ciropov to aov wovrffia kol fxCar€va-€ airo t^s 
KC^oXiTS* airo fJLuroK€if>akov [sic], ftiAtyKOvs' koI o-^v^Xov* aifo rov 
^ovXov TOV $v ^' or ]l K \ or Ji Jl f <f> P Ov dfi : — [orrcu/Acv fcoXcus, armfiev 
fjL€ra <l>6Pov Oeov 'Afxijv]. 

ToO\ Ei9 7rai8i oTTOv jf)(€i KaKov vovv CIS fidOxifTiv Tiov icpcov ypcLfJL- 
/laTuxv: 

Tpdij/ov r^ a'^ cis Butkov dirou kotttovi' to avriScopoi^, *cai Sds to vol 
Xtvrovpyrfi^ 2a)3)Sara>icvpiaxa y Kal oxrav rcXcuo^aMriv ra y Sa^jSarco- 
#cv[piaKa] XvcMTC ro* /xc Kpao-i iraXatov dSoXov^ Kal iroTitfi. to 7rai3i kou diro- 
X[vo"€t] d vovs TOV icat orov Trortifct to ir(u3l as Xcyei d 3i3ao'/caXos r^i^ 
€V)^ Tavn/v: — 

Kc d ^ i/fuuK d viicifo-as Kal ^coruras ras KapStas twv [Ulegible], 
Trp€(rpvT€poi MtX-xia-e^Ky 'Saptat, ^liaxayLyj [there follows a long list of 
Hebrew names], avrol ^Soiy^iyo-aTc' tovtcs Kal dvoCiwrt rov vovv koX t^i^ 
K<xpSiav TOV ^ovXov rov 6v §v' cts Ttfv fidOrfo-iv twv UpSv ypafipAriav, 

[Two more prayers in almost the same terms follow.] 

*As Xcyci Kal roi' ipaXpudv EvXoyiyo-o)" tov kv cv iravrl Kaip^, koL as 
KparQ TO iraiSl diro to Ke<^aXtv d SiSao-KaXos Kal as Xcyci : 

[Here follows another long prayer.] 

nr'. [illegible] va koaItq^ tt^v <nrk^vav: — 

No- ypoi/T/s rpia ;(apTia, va ra KdijrQS dirdvov eis ra povxa tov /Aco'a 

i 

^ a^padfi. ' \Ur€, ' q.e. /ti^tyyor. 

* (T^vdi^Xov. ■ \tuac4 Tw. • AdwXoi'. 
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€ts €va xovXuipiv €K€i oirov rov wov€i rj inrkrjva tq vcrrepivQ rov <l>€yyapCov 
€ yjfiipf^' KoX cTvat avra to. (rrffiaJ^M oirov OiKti^ va ypdilrg^ €ts ret rpta 
\apTLa ravra: — 



__„ 
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V <^ 


M 


^ 2^ 


]/[ 


^ J^\ 



+ 7r€pt va arrafjianjayj^^ \akd^Lv: — 

"Orav tS^s OTTOv dp;(t^ci va iriifyry^ )(a\d^iv' Trj<: wp\as] va exys 
fiavpOfJudvLKov pLOxplpiv^ rj fvXtva rj KOKoKivia ra fiain^KUL, vd to TrdprfS* 
€t5 TO X^P"^ ^°^ "^^ Bi^LOv, va o-TafiaTijcrr}^ tol V€<f>T] KaO(i)^ etvai, rjyovv vd 
ra arpioirrj^'^ els rov ovpavov, bvov piKrovv [sic] t^v Ppo)(rfv kol to 
Xakd^LV, va ctTqJs er^rj : 'Ev dpxo V^ o Xoyos, Kal 6 Xoyo? rjv, 'rrpo^ rov Ov, 
Kal 0^ 7JV 6 Xoyo?, Kttt KaOia% ro €lirQs irapcvOvs va Kap<f>(o(ry^ to fiaxalpiv 
€ts rdpXav^ rj €t5 riyv yijv, #cat t^s (Spa$ cTTCKcrai' to x<*^C^''- Et Sc® av 
curat €ts KapdjSiv Kal ov^t €t5 aAAov roirov: — 

[The scribe here changes the subject abruptly.] 



Translation, 
For megrim and headache : 

Write on a piece of paper : God of Abraham, God of Isaac, 
God of Jacob, loose the demon of the megrim* from the head of 



^ ffTafiariffeis. * ire&n^. ' fiax^pi'V' 

* irdpif. ' CTpOireit, • roOXa. 

7 ffTiKere. » / «^. 

^ rd iJU(roK4</>a\oy (or 6 fjLia'OK44>a\os)t half-hectdj is a literal rendering of the 
ancient iitiiKpavla, a neuralgic pain on one side of the head or /ace, whence our 
own word megrim (through the French migraine =hemicraine). This pain is 
by the modern folk-physician, consistently enough, attributed to a special 
demon, with whom I personally am not acquainted; but Mr W. H. D. Bouse, 
more fortunate, in his interesting paper on 'Folk-lore from the Southern 
Sporades * (Folk-Lore, June 1899, pp. 171 — 172) was able to quote a charm 
from a ms. similar to mine, in which this ' half -head ' demon is described as 
*' a youth standing beyond Jordan and crying with a loud voice that he wants 
man's flesh to eat." 
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Thy servant. I charge thee, unclean spirit, which ever sittest in 
the head of man, take thy pain and depart from the head : from 
half-head, membrane, and vertebra, from the servant of God 
So-and-So. Stand we fairly, stand we with fear of God. Amen. 

For a child which has a mind unable to learn the sacred 
letters : 

Write the A. B.C. on a platter used for holy bread and give it to 
be blessed in the liturgy on three Saturdays and Sundays, and when 
the three Saturdays and Sundays are complete, dissolve it [7] in 
unadulterated old wine and give the child to drink, and his brain 
will be set free. And while the child is drinking let the school- 
master say the prayer: 

Lord our God, who hast overcome and enlightened the hearts of 
[illegible], presbyters Melchisedeck, Naboi, Jochami, etc. help ye all, 
and open the mind and the heart of the servant of God So-and-So, 
that he may learn the sacred letters. 



Let him also recite the psalm: '*I will bless the Lord in all 
time," and let the schoolmaster hold the child by the head and 
say: 



For affections of the spleen : 

Write on three pieces of paper and burn them in a spoon over 
his clothes, in the part where the spleen ails, on the fifth day of the 
moon ; and these are the signs which thou shalt write on these three 
pieces of paper : 

To stay a hail-storm : 

When thou seest that hail begins to fall, at that same time take 
a black-handled knife, the handle being either wood or bone, hold it 
in thy right hand, in order to stay the clouds as they are, namely to 
scatter them over the sky, which pour the rain a!id the hail, and say 
thus: "In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God," and as soon as thou hast said this, 
forthwith plant the knife into a table or into the earth, and at once 
the hail-storm ceases. But if thou happenest to be on board ship, 
and not in any other place, 




APPENDIX V. 

Extracts from a Phylactery dated 1774, in the possession of 
M. Demetrius Lascaris of Melenik, Macedonia. Copied Sept. 17, 
1900\ 



nav€v\oyTjfJi€vrf Ilavayia AcoTTroiva 0€otok€, portjOrfcrov rbv 8. t. 0, 
: A : [i.e. SovXov rov $€ov AovKav] 

€$uy7rvp€TOv piyos, Kparatovs ^Spo^^s, KVpTfKas AtftiyrtKOVs, vo<7ov ^Xafiepas, 
voa-ov \a\€'7rr}^j vocrco8vi/iy?, TrefximKrj^ koX TrefJLTTTrjfxivrfs, Aofa t<3 Ilarpt 
fcai ra> Yi^ Kai r<tf Ayia> Ilveu/Aari. 

Kai rov9 prfTOfia% rwv 8at/LU>V(iiv Sc/acvovs Kal ;(aXiv(tf/Licvov9, ouroi^ iaruxrav 
ol i\6pol Tov BovXov Tov 0€ov I AovKa : Ai yXwo'orat avrduv, ra xeikrj 
avTwv KOL ly KapSia avroJv, ra i/cvpa avrcSv Kai ot dpfiol avrtov koX ra 
ofifiara €<t)s tcXos avrov, koI av tis virdyy th rov S, r. $. : A : Score tovs 
TToSas TOW TOV pLYf 7p€$€iv, Sccov Tcts x^'^P^^ '''^'^^ '''^ I^V SvinjcTOVTai. iruiaai 
Tov<f>€Ki 7J <nra$L ^ Kovrdpi va pi^ovv airavoi cts tov 8. t. ^. : A : To 

floXvpt OTTOV VOL pC^OW CTTCtVO) CIS TOK 8. T. 0. A. /AC fioTaVL VOL ytVI/ 

fiafi/SaKi KOL 6 *Ap\dyy€X.o^ MixarfX. va to TrapafiepCay cois Tpcis opyvCas 
OTTO Kovra rov 8. t. ^. A. Kal 6 8. t. ^, A. va y[X]vTaKrj7 vy€irjs koI ol 
ixOpol TOV 8. T. ^. A. {: ^ovKa :} va ctvai Scfici'Oi. <os SeOrjKav ra ordfuiTa 
T<3v AcovTCDV cts TOV5 fidpTvpa^ Tov^ dyiov9 ouTws va SeOovv kol to. OTOfiaTa 
avraiv KaT^ tov 8. t. ft : A : ly <^<iiTia tov TOv<f>€KLov toiv va ytv|y al$ipa% 
Kol TO avaOi TCDv PaixPoLKi. ^ioaovy Kvpit, tov 8. t. ft : A : Kai 8io>^ov 

^ The text is given with all its eccentricities of spelling, style, and grammar 
faithfally preserved. 
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rovs 'AvaroXiicovs koI 'Bop€ivow koi Avrucovc fcal Noriicovs Scu/AOKaf va 
Atr^x^uxn Airo rov ^. r, 0. : A : ical ^ 6v6fuiTt rov /xcyaXov ^cov Sa^aoi^ 
op#ci{b» raf tP&ofirJKovra 8vo do^ci^ciotf as €;(ci o avBpunro^' *Ai'a;(«tipi^arc 
diro roF SovXo r. ^. : Sovica : #cai ^ diro oi;pavov$ Jcar^X^cv &(r$iv€ta /ecu 17 
diro aarpovy ^ 6,7ro i;Xiot; ^ diro (tcXi/vitc ^ diro ioffntv ^ diro k/dvov acpos ^ 
d«^ I'cpo ^ diro &(rrpair^s KaTrjXjS€y ^ airo arturfjLOV rj diro #mnrov Kar^\$€Vy 
^ airo ifkovov 1^ airo Kafiirov ^ ircStov ^ airo irora/Aov ^ dypov ^ v€piP6Xov 
^ ^F fci/irip 17 cv irapaScurip 1$ ^ Sco&p 17 rpui&p 1$ ck ctao&i» ^ iv i^oS^ 
Xovrpov, <l>ovpvoVy rpo;(dAov* ^ cv ^1^ ^ ^vpiS^ avcoyeoF, fcaroyyeioF, 
dXoivtov. ........... 

17 airo ^MpfuiKoi ^ <l>06v€v ^ iqkov koX diro fiapiiov auryp^v 6<^aXp^v 17 
airo PaicrKoavvrf^ ^ aAAi;9 arvfi<f>opa^ hrrjpp.€VYf^ 1} dy€piKov ^ vcpatSov 17 
ro>i' ^ i6<^ acpoircTCdficvcuv xal r}\$aT€ d^udjaai rov 8. r. ^. : A : Kvpic 
^vAarrc ........... 

vc^poirovov, ;(Cif>dirovov, BviTOvpia^ ....... 

i$opKti<** vpJa^ on cori d&fcov cif tok 8. r. ^. : A : 



I « ground marked out for the ereetion of a ohuroh,' aooording to my 
informant. 



APPENDIX VI. 

Quaedam Anglice rum reddenda, 
1. 

To fuiKpv fjLov 's TO a- KIOTO crov, (KXci&ipia, a lock.) 

2. 
'Ava/Accra Vc 3vo povva 
BovppovXaKa^ KarpatcvX^ (vop&ii, crepitus ventris. ) 

3. 

KoiA.ia /AC KOlXuJLj 

To fxaKpv Koy 8ovXeia. {irSapi^ a wine-jar.) 

4. 
*Avoiy 6 fmXXtapo^ 
MttcuV* o yKoXiopos. (Ttrovpatrty a sock.) 

5. 
XiXiats, /ULvXiais fcvparo'ovSats /Ata V* r^v aXXrf KarovpiovvTav, 

Or 

XtXtais, /ULvXiois KvparaovBat^ avaaiccXa Karpoyv. 

(arpexiais, the eaves.) 

6. 
KoKfctvi; Kai fiaXXuapyf 
Fict Tov K(3A.o cov koXt;. (yidfnrokrjy a woollen blanket.) 

7. 

KoKKivos Ftavtro-apos ro-aKvouSi *s tov KtaXo rov, 

(/cpavo, the cornelian-cherry.) 
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8. 

MiraiVo), PyaCvia 's rhv ovra koI #coKroyovari(o>, 
Bya{^a> tof Jca/ATra (ovpva icai crc fcaXa^Tti(^a>. 

(o-cvrovfct, a trunk.) 

9. 
BaX' ny ical oro^ci, 
ByaX' ny k^ d^vtij^ci. 
(iraTcaippa tov ^ovpvov, the rag with which the oven is swept.) 

10. 

Scarap, irarap, ere rq pdiiDj 

Ky airoKovpStafJL€vrf Pyaivti. (m/rra, a pie.) 

11. 
2 TO fiovvo y€Wij$Kay *s ro ^ovvo rpavc</ra, 
Tcdpa avaoTijOKa va ykeirat rov avrpa #cai TS17 ywaacas. 

(Karco^Ai, the door-sill.) 



ADDENDA. 

Page IS. 

Col. Leake gives a pretty variant of the weather-lore on the Epiphany, from 
Acamania : 

XapA OTo Xpurriyeva ffreyvd^ 

Td fjLTdpia yiofUfffUya. 
"Joy to a dry Christmas, a snowy Epiphany, and a rainy Easter, then the 
barns will be filled." 

He also qaotes the Sicilian saying : Oennaro sicco horgluse ricco. 

Travels in Northern Greece^ Vol. ni. p. 616. 

Paob 123. 

Concerning the plant popularly called * The Holy Virgin's Hand,' Soarlatos 
D. Byzantios says: X^pt r^s Ha.va'^las dvofidj^ow i yuvaiKcs eU6s rt ^i/roO, t6 
biwoTov iKdirovffUf els rds 7^1'var, ffepSfiewai, koI fii a&rb jaurrl^ovy rb <^Krffxa tQ» 
\€Xili>v^V' He identifies it with the peony, Ae^ucdv r^s xaB* iifias *EXKriviKris 
AtaX^icrov, 8,v, x^P'* 
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AgathangeloB, prophecies of, 116-7 

Alexander the Great, in incantations, 
251; in folk tradition, 279-81; 
legendary history of, 281-9 

ants, omen from, 19 

April, 43-6 

Armenos, 124 

arrack, omen from spilling, 102 

arrow-shooting, 27-8 

ass, the, in ancient and modern Mace- 
donia, 299-300 

angary, 104-111 

Ayeriko, 224-5, 240-2 

Baboyeri, 88 

basil, its uses, 93 ; songs aboat the, 94 
bat, superstition about the, 110 
beardless men, superstitious dread of, 

105 
beasts, benediction of, 223-4 
bellg, on New Yearns Day, 80 
betrothal, 160-4; songs, 152-3 
Bible, the, in folk-medicine, 227 
"binding" of married people, 171, 

232, 234 
birds, legends about, 290-4 
birth, 123-146 
bite, cure for, 230, 233 
bleeding, cure for, 230, 233 
bones, divination by, 96-7 
bonfires, 27-8, 57, 60 
"Borrowing Days," the, 23-4 
boughs. New Year's, 81 
bread, superstitions about, 98; sacred- 

ness of, 103-4 
"Breeder," popular name for January, 

13 
"Bright," popular name for Easter, 35 
brothers, adopted, 18|t 
bugs, 18, 36 

candles, Easter, 36 
Carnival, 26 
carols. New Year's, 82 
cat, omens from, 110-1 ; leaping over 
corpse, 219-20 



caterpillars, recipe for driving away, 231 
cattle, weather-lore about, 111; cure 

of ailing, 224 
caul, mysterious veneration of the, 139 
charms, 19, 23, 124, 228, 238-40, 

258-366 
Charos, 102, 128; penny of, 193; 

popular conception of, 206-7 
Cheese-Sunday, 26-7, 29 
child-birth, superstitions connected 

with, 124.-6, 137-9 
choking, omen from, 111-2 
christening, 134-7 
Christmas, 7^7 
Cleaning Week, 30 
cock, weather-lore about the, 107 
cock's spur, safeguard against the Evil 

Eye, 142 
coffee, divination by, 95 
cornel buds, divination by, 78-9 
cripples, superstition about, 105 
Cronia, 27 
Cross, Feast of the, 60; "Month of 

the," 64; Diving for the, 87-8 
cross-bows, 27-8 

crowns, child bom with two, 105 
cuckoo, 16-7 
curse, dread of parent's, 135, 195, 211, 

226 ; Bishop's, 211 foil. 

daisy, divination by plucking a, 46 

Days, unlucky, 189-91 

dead, feasts of the, 207-10 

December, 67-8 

dervishes, as vampire-killers, 221; as 
expellers or propitiators of evil 
spirits, 224-5 

dirges, 194-6, 201-2, 205-6 
* divination, 95-117 

dog, omen from a howling, 107 ; as a 
guardian spirit, 222; as a wood- 
spirit, 252 

Drakos, wells haunted by the, 18, 
260-1; legends about the, 261-3, 
264 ; mythological interpretation of 
the, 265 
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dreamB, 79, 209; inteipretaiion of, 

226 
drinking rhymes, 342-8 
dronght, eeremonies in time of, 118-20 
drankenness, recipe against, 233 
Diymiais, 21, 63-4 
Dudule-song, 119 

Eagle, <*The Prince and the,*' 268-77, 
361-7 

ears, premonitions derived from burn- 
ing and ringing. 111 

Easter, weather-lore, 13; rhymes, 26; 
customs, 25-42 ; Sonday, 85 ; Tnes- 
day, 38 ; song, 38 

Elijah, the Prophet, 240 

Epiphany, weather-love, 13, 368 ; 
Feast, 86-8 

Evil Eye, 123-4, 139-46 

exhumation, 210-214 

eyes, premonitions from twitching, 112 

Fates, 125-8 ; "The Tonth and the," 
128 

fatigue, recipe against, 233 

February, 14 

Fetch, 222 

fever, cause of, 224; cures for, 225, 
228, 232-4 

fire, divination by, 98 ; ordeal, 298-9 

first-foot, 84r^ 

first-fruit, 122 

fishing, recipe for success in, 233 

"Flayer,** popular name for March, 21 

fiea, 18, 27 

fiowers, divination by, 46 

Fortune, 128-9 

forty days, 14-5 ; paces, 229 

Forty-day fast, 26 

Friday, 21, 63, 190-1 

fright, recipes against, 225, 233-4 

funeral rites, 19^222; procession, 197; 
service, 200; feast, 203-4; mourn- 
ing, 204-6 

gad-fly, omen fh>m, 110 

games, Easter, 38 ; St Thomas's, 40 

" Gaping,** game of, 29-30 

garlic, as a safeguard against the Evil 

Eye, 124, 141 
geese, wild, weather-lore, 62 
Gipsy fortune-tellers, 225-6 
girdle, superstitions about the, 99-100 ' 
Good Friday, 35 
"Good Word," 35 
"gooding,** 18, 32, 89 
grasshopper, 59-60 
Great Bear, folk names for the, 70 
"Great Month,'* popular name for 

January, 13 



gyon, forerunner of spring, 17 ; legend 
of, 290-1 

hair, school superstition about, 301 
half-head, demon of the, 363 n. 
hand, premonitions from itching, 112 
hare, superstition about the, lOiS 
" Harvester,** popular name for June, 

50 
hemorrhage, cure for, 234 
hen, omen from a crowing, 106 
hexagram, symbolic significance of the, 

142 
hide and seek, game of, 17 n. 
holy springs, 243-4; water, 75, 258 
Holy Week, 35 
house-spirits, 2o7-9 

January, 13-4 
"Judas,** 37 
July, 59-^ 
June, 50-58 

Karkantzari, 73-6, 219 n. 

kid, omen from the sight of a, 16 

kings, in M. Gr. folk-tales, 275 

Kledonas, rite of, 53-7 

knots, magic significance of, 100, 105, 

170, 228, 234 
Koran, the, in folk- medicine, 224 

lamb, omen from the sight of a, 16; 

Easter, 38 
"Lame Month,** popular name of 

February, 14 
Lamia, the, 265 foil. 
Lazarus, Feast of, 32-4 
lead, divination by molten, 51-2 
Lent, 26-8 

light, ceremony of receiving, 36 
lightning, lecipe against, 229 
"Little Month," 14 
"Long Month,** 13 

mad dog, cure for the bite of a, 
230 

magpie, omen from a, 110 

MiUcarios, prophecies of, 117 

March, 16-24 

marriage, 147-91 

May, 43, 46-9 

Meat-Sunday, 26 

medical treatises, 230-6, 358-64 

medicine, folk-, 227-30 

Mid-Pentecost, 40 

Milky Way, popular names for the, 
and legend, 69 

mirror, divination by, 50-1 

Mohammed the Conqueror and ex- 
communication, 212-3 
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Mohammedan wizards, 225 

Moirais, 126-8 

" Month-days," 62 

moon, new, 71 ; eclipse of the, 72 

morra, game of, 297-8 

** mothering," 29 

mummers, 88 

Natdis, story of, 129-84, 247-60 
nail, a safeguard against evil, 64; 

nailing the Vampire, 221 
nail-cutting, superstition about, 189- 

90; nail-parings, preserved, 214-5 
name-day, 122 

Nasreddin Ehodja, story of, 114 
Neraides, 125, 240 foil. 
New Year's Day, 77-83 
"Night of Power," 86 
nightbird, omen from a, 108 
nose, premonition from itching, 118; 

cure for a bleeding, 230, 288 
November, 66-7 
nuskas, use of, 224 

October, 65-6 

o£ferings, to the dead, 197, 208-9 

oil, omen from spilt, 102 

olive leaves, divination by, 78 

owl, omen from a hooting, 107, 108 

Pahn Sunday, 34 

<<pappas," popular name for the daisy, 

46 
Paschal eggs, 35 
Paschalia, 87 

pee-wit, legend of the, 290 
pentagram, symbolic signifioance of 

the, 142 
pepper, omen from spilt, 102 
Perperuna-song, 119 
Philip, in folk tradition, 279 
philtres, 226-7 
phylacteries, 238-40, 365-6 
plague, the, 287-8 
plants, magic, 123, 368 
Pleiades, the, 70 
"Plough," "Plough-feet," popular 

names for constellations, 70 
portraiture, superstitious dread of, 

300-1 
possession, by demons, 232, 235, 241 
"Precursor Men," 89 
premonitions, 111-3 
priests, superstition about, 104-5 
Prince and the Eagle, story of the, 

268-77, 351-7 
Princess and the two Dragons, story 

of the, 264 
prophecies, 116-7 
Protomaia, 46 



" Pruner," popular name for January, 

13 
Purification, feast of the, 14-5 ; after 

child-birth, 137; after a funeral, 

203-4 ; for the Evil Eye, 143 ; in 

folk-medicine, 223 

quinoe-tree, in folk-medicine, 228 

rabbit, omen from the encounter of a, 

106 
rainbow, superstitious belief about 

the, 71 
rats, omen from, 108 
red-haired people, 105 
red yarn, charm of the, 19, 23, 124, 228 
" Remembrance," game of, 98 
rheumatism, cure for, 229 
rhinoceros' horn, safeguard against 

the Evil Eye, 142-3 
riddles, 302 foil., 367 foU. 
right and left, 118, 187-8. 
ring-dove, legend of the, 298 
robbers, charm against, 233 
Bousa, feast of the, 40-2 

Sabbatarians, 221-2 

St Andrew, " Month of," 66 

„ Anthony, 241 

„ Barbara, 67 

„ BasU, 77-83 

„ Demetrius, "Month of," 66 

„ Elias, 240 

„ Elmo, fires of, 241 

„ Friday, 243 

„ George, Feast of, 11, 43-6 ; " Month 

of," 43 
„ Gervais, 16 
„ Hilary, 16 
„ Ignatius, 68 
„ John, Feast of, 11, 50, 61-88; 

ourer of fevers, 65, 233 
„ John's wort, 123 
„ Kosmas and Damian, 235 
„ M^dard, 16 
„ Modestos, 241 
„ Nicholas, "Month of," 67; patron 

of mariners, 241 
„ Panteleemon, 241 
„ Paul, 16 
„ Plato, 67 
„ Protais, 15 
„ Solomone, 243 
„ Spyridion, 68 
„ Thomas, Feast of, 39 
„ Vincent, 16 
salt, symbolical use in wishing, 84; 

giving out of the house, 101 ; sacred- 

ness of, 102 
sand-bath, 229 
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Satomalis, 26 

Scarlatina, 40 

Seasons, rhymes on the, 12 

September, 64-5 

serpent, superstition abont, 106; 
diarms against, 283-4 

shadow, as a nightmare, 257 

Shepherd and his flock, legend of the, 
229 

Shepherd and the Nymphs, story of 
the, 246 

sieve, saying about the, 96; giving 
out of the house, 101 ; as a safe- 
guard against evil, 219, n. 2 

sleepiness, cure for, 281 

slings, 27-8 

Small-pox, 23&-7 

sneezing, SO, 113-6 

snow, children's rhymes about the, 121 

soul, ideas concerning the, 193 

Souls' Sabbaths, 208-9 

"Sower," popular name for November, 
66 

sparrows, omen ^om, 109, 111 

Spirits of the Air, 224^ 

storks, omen from, 109 

Strigla, 266 

Struma, 2, 224 

Sun, chilcbren's rhymes to the, 121 

swallow, 18-21; song, 18 

sweeping, after dark, 101 

symbolism, 118-22 

sympathetic magic, 19 

Testament, New, in folk-medicine, 227 
<* Thresher," popular name for July, 59 
tooth superstition, 20 



toothache; cure for, 231 
tortoise, superstition about the, 109 
Triodi, game of, 295-7 
turning back, unlucky, 105 
" turtle-doves," 85; the bird, 109 
"Twelve-Days," 73 
"Twins." popular name for November 
and December, 67 

vinegar, giving out of the house, 101 ; 

omen from spilt, 102 
Vintage, " Month of the," 64 
Virgin, Feasts of the, 61, 66 
Vrykolakas, 217-22 

warts, cure for, 230 

water, "speechless," 62, 83; giving 
out of the house, 101; symbolical 
use of, 122; "holy," 124 

Water-Spirits, 246, 249-56 ; -serpent, 
256, 265 

wax, divination by molten, 52 

weasel, omen from the, 108 ; supersti- 
tion and legend about, 109 

wedding, preparations, 155-67; cere- 
mony, 167-79; banquets, 179-82; 
songs, 157-86; toasts, 179 

Wednesday, 21, 63, 190-1 

whirlwind, incantation, 250-1 

Wild Boar, superstition about the, 
216-6 

wine, rhymes on, 68; omen from 
spilt, 102 

women, popular opinion on, 122; 
rhymes on, 344-5 

wood-pigeons, omen from, 109 

Wood-Spirits, 250 
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